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Tax Cut Program | 
Not Imperiled by 


Smaller Revenue 


Secretary of Treasury Ex- 
plains Contraction of Cur- 
rent Receipts Was An- 

&> ticipated. 


Shrinkage Ascribed 
To Back Collections 


Two-Thirds of Net Decrease for 
Quarter on Account of Elim- 
ination of Such Pay- 
ments. 


The official figures of the Treasury for 
income tax collections in the first three 
months of the current fiscal year, July, 
August and September, showing an ap- 
parent decrease of between $18,000,000 
sand $19,000,000 as compared with income 
tax collections in the corresponding 
quart ef 1926, do not affect the ques- 
tion et fax reduction, it was stated orally 
by the Secretary of the 
Treastiry, Afgigew W. Mellon. 

Secretary Mop’ said that about two- 
thirds of the decgeage is accounted for 
by back tax gollee iorts Jast year, which 
was a peak year. 2 | 

Current, Céllectior's Comparable. 

“If you éliminate’ the: back taxes, 
therefore,” he said, “theréis, very little 
difference in the current three ‘months’ 
collection and the collections of the same 
period a year ago.” 

“In the first quarter of the last fiscal 
year, he stated, the income tax produced 
approximately $536,000,000. For the 
present first quarter of the current fiscal 
year, the estimates indicate approxi- 
mately $517,000,000, a decrease of be- 
tween $18,000,000 and $19,000,000. 

“About two-thirds of this decrease,” 
he said, “comes from a reduction in the 
collection of back taxes, although the 
miscellaneous taxes also account for 
some difference. The cash receipts for 
this September run a very little over the 
cash receipts for the same month of the 
last fiscal year. 

“The net decrease for the quarter, 
therefore, is due to the reduced collec- 
tion for the two months, July and Au- 
gust. So, if you take the current tax 
collections and compare them for the 
two quarters, you will find there is not 
much difference, one way or the other, 
between the current quarter and the cor- 
responding one of last year. 

“In other words, eliminate the back 
taxes, and there is very little difference. 
The figures do not make any change in 
the advance estimate.” 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means will begin hearings October 31, on 
matters of tax legislation. Secretary 


- Mellon said he supposed he would ap- 


pear before the Committee, as he has 
done so on previous occasions. 


Sadie 
Subject of Study 


Bureau of Fisheries Reviews 
Observations on Spawning, 
wy) Boring and Creeping. 


Oyster-drill studies undertaken by the “ 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce are the subject of a summary is- 
sued September 26. Studies of the “bor- 
ing” and “creeping” of the drill are in- | 
cluded. 

The full text follows: 

In the field, spawning of oyster drills 
continued until August 20, but in de- 
creased aniount. In the laboratory, how- 


’ ever, they did not cease to spawn until 


August 25, In no case was a drill ob- 
served to spawn more than once during 
the summer. The incubation period lasts 
from 30 to 40 days, depending on ex- 
ternal conditions. especially temperature. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the eggs 
laid in each egg case hatch. a 

The time that it takes for a “borer | 
to drill an oyster is being investigated. 
This varies according to the size of the 
oyster and because the holes may be 
drilled in any part of the shell, which, 
varies in thickness in its different parts. 

Three to five days are required by a 
borer to drill through a two to three 
inch oyster. Data are being gathered to 
aid in determining the time required to 
drill the oyster spat (1 to 2 months old), 
as well as the number of oysters killed 
by one drill during a definite period. 

Study of the creeping movements of 
the drill are being continued. Locomo- 
tion is not accomplished by pedal waves, 
but by lifting and pushing forward the 
anterior edge of the foot. The posterior 
edge is lifted as the animal progresses, 
while the foot contracts and carries the 
‘animal forward. No backward creeping 
has been observed. 

Orientation in currents also has been 
studied. The orientation of the drill 
differs from that of fishes and higher 
animals in that it is not a form of 
phototropism. The drills orient and mi- 

were upstream in the dark, and also 


AContinued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
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Private Ownership Declared 


Raising Animals 


Necessary to Develop Aviation For Furs Will Be 


Senator Sheppard Says America’s Problem Is to Connect 


Worker With Machine as Exemplified by Col- 


onel Lindbergh’s Achievement. 


, 

America’s overshadowing problem is to 
connect the worker with the machine, so 
as to restore the avenues to individual 
ownership an 
fied by Colone 
vestment in his historic trans-oceanic 
achievement, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, said in an address September 
25, at a banquet in honor of the aviator 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 


opportunity, as exempli- 


Senator Sheppard made a brief resume | 


of aircraft development and said that 
during the first six months of this year 
civil air services of the United States 
have carried 400,000 passengers and 
achieved a total flight approximating 12,- 
000,000 miles. 

The full text of his address follows: 

There is no phase of history more 
fascinating .and* instructive than the 
journeys which have tésted to the ut- 
most all the courage and the skill of 
man. Among these the voyage of Col- 
onel Lindbergh through the air from 
New York to Paris stands out in perma- 


nent and brilliant distinction. It was the | 


Air Mail Service 


May Be Extended 


To Parcels Post 


“| 


Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Favors Accept 
ance at Regular 
Rates. 


first flight by a single individual from | 


| continent to contifient across the sea, and 


the first of any kind across the sea to | 


end with plane intact at the objective 
| 


} point. 


Lindbergh’s financial in- | 


| The 


Brief in speech but vigorous in actien | 
he typifies the ideal paladin of the air. 
achievement of Colonel Lindbergh | 

is a high example of character, fearless- | 


| ness, and efficiency, but it has a wider 
|;meaning than that suggested by these 


| American individualism which merits the 


attributes. It is an expression of 


! 


| profoundest study by all who have at | 


heart the welfare of America. | 
To his own initiative may be traced | 


| the conception of his memorable enter- | 
| 


| design of the 


prise, the plans for its execution, the | 


machine, the purpose to | 


| challenge the wastes of air and ocean all | 


alone. It was his own judgment and | 


; resourcefulness that conquered fog and |! 


| 
| 
| 


| herd, associate chemist, both of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


to parcels post at present pacels post | 


rates will be considered by the Post Of- 


fice Department, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
stated orally on September 26, follow- 
ing his return from KEyu-pe where he 
has been in attendance upon the recent 
international air mail conference held at 
The Hague. 

Mr. Glover praised the European_air 
mail system, especially the carrying of 
parcels post packages by airplanes. He 
said that he had given this phase of com- 
mercial aviation considerably study while 
in Europe, and that he would recommend 
to the Postmaster General, Harry S. New 
the establishment of such a service in this 
country. 

He explained, however, that he would 
have to question the present air mail 
contractors first, in order that he might 
ascertain if such a service would be feasi- 


A proposal t the air mail lines | “®" 
ee gee eee ort aeen Seer ' small as 5 ten-millionths of a cubie foot 


sleet and storm and night, his own strong | 
heart and sturdy will that resisted the 
ever-mounting weariness and fatigue. 


[Continued on Page 3, 


5.] 


Column 


Gas in Minute Volume 
Measured by New Device 


Development of the burette, a device | 
which can measure a volume of gas as 
small as 5 ten-millionths of a cubic foot, 
is announced by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. A statement issued September 26 
reports the publication of a scientific | 
paper describing the device prepared by 
E. R. Weaver, chemist, and Martin Shep- 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
A new measuring apparatus which 
measure a volume of gas as 





has been developed by the Bureau of 
Standards. The new instrument, known 
as a burette, is fully described in a sci- 


| entific paper. just made public by the 


; Declared to Be Good 


ble with the present air mail equipment, | 


The air mail contractors are now car- 
rying parcel post mail at first-class rates, 
he stated, but to substitute these for the 
present parcel post rates would, Mr. 
Glover thinks, result beneficially in a 
larger volume of business: carried by the 
airplanes at considerable reduced rates. 
Such a plan is in a tentative stage, and 
a great many other details will have to 
be worked out before he will approach 
Mr, New with a definite policy of carry- 
ing parcel post via air mail at parcel 
post rates, Mr. Glover declared. 

Mr. Glover said that he had no other 


announcement to make of his trip abroad, 


except to state that the Conference de- 
voted its attention largely to “working 
problems” covering the exchange of for- 
eign mails, particularly the handling of 
registered matter, and the determining 
and responsibility of indemnity fees for 
lost mail, 

Great interest was manifested by for- 

[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Prohibition of Oyster 
Floating Is Protested 


New Jersey Industry Faces Sus- 
pended, Senator Edge In- 
forms President. 


Protest against a recent order of the 


| days at the World’s Poultry Congress, 
| Ottawa, as guest of the Canadian Gov- 


Department of Agriculture which pro- | 


hibits oyster growers from floating oys- 
ters preparatory to marketing them was 
made September 2€ to President Coolidge 


by Senator Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 


sey. 


Senator Edge declared the oyster in- | 


dustry of New Jersey faces a complete 
tie-up unless relief is had. Senator Edge 
said that a Congressional investigation 
will be asked if necessary. 

Senator Edge stated orally after his 


conference that he had called to explain | 


the situation to the President and to ask 
him to call for a thorough study of the 
subject on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


hundred 
chiefly for the purpose of cleansing them 
and making them otherwise marketable. 
The question of contamination as a result 
of this process, he sald, is not involved 
in the order to discontinue the practice, 
and that the only reason given by the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


| irrigation, 

He explained that growers along the | 
Maurice River, New Jersey, have for a | 
years been floating oysters, | 


Bureau. 
Copies of the paper (No. 559) can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 

The burette will come into use in every. 
technical gas-measuring process from 
the manufacture of steel to the canning 
of food. 


Agricultural Outlook 





Progress in Standardization 
Noted on Tour; Study of 
Marketing Suggested. 


Present agricultural conditions reflect | 
more optimism than has existed since | 
the depression in 1920.and 1921, accord- | 
ing to an oral statement just made by 
the Acting Chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Lloyd S. Tenny. 

“IT am very optimistic over the general 
outlook,” said Mr. Tenny, who has just 
returned from a field trip of nine weeks. 
“Farm leaders I met seemed to be of a 
like mind. I was particularly impressed 
with the progress of agricultural stand- | 
ardization, which is everywhere attract- 
ing attention, and I am more strongly 
convinced than ever of the utmost neces- 
sity for research work in'’marketing and ! 
farm business. These two agricultural 
factors have a long way to go.” 

Mr. Tenny, it was explained; spent 10 





ernment’s post-poultry conference trans- 
continental tour. Many parts of Can- 
ada were visited. 

“Canada is léading a fine pace in dis- | 
tribution,” Mr. Tenny said. “Their pro- | 
gram of egg standardization has greatly 
increased consumption. Every box of 
benefit of the consumer.” “ 

On his return, Mr. Tenny said, he 


| eggs sold in Canada is labeled for the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


America Ranks Second 
In Area Under Irrigation 


More than 15 per cent of the estimated 
total irrigated area of the world liés 
within the United States, according to a 
tabulation made public by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 


' on September 26, 


The total irrigated acreage for the 
world is given as 137,500,000, and that 
for the United States as 20,175,000. 

The figures show that India is the 
country having the greatest area under 
its total being 50,000,000 
acres. The United States, with its total 
of 20,175,000 acres, ranks second; Java, 
with 8,350,000 acres, ranks third, and 
Russia, with 8,000,000, ranks fourth. 

The acreages, as announced ~by the 
3ureau, are as follows: 

Algeria, 400,000; Argentina, 3,000,000; 
Australia, 1,000,000; British Guigna, 


| 100,000; Bulgaria, 20,000 Canada, 400,- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Studied in Alaska 


Eifort to Be Made. to Check | 


Diminishing Supply by 
Proper Handling of An- 
imals in Captivity. 


Biological Survey 
In Charge of Work 


Expert to Utilize Outlying Is- 
lands, Agriculturally 
Worthless, for Fur 
Farmers. 


The raising of fur-bearing animals to 
supplement the fast-diminishing supply 
in the wild will be the subject of study 
in Alaska~under a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Governor of Alaska, 
George A. Parks, and the Biological Sur- 
vey of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department stated September 26. 
The work will be conducted by Dr. Earl 


. Graves. 


The statement follows in full text: 

The production of fur-bearing animals 
in Alaska is to be studied under a co- 
operative agreement recently made be- 
tween Governor George A. Parks, of 
Alaska, and the Biological Survey, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Earl 
Graves, who is veterinarian and a grad- 
uate of Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been selected to conduct the 
work. He will study the problems inci- 
dent to the production of fur for com- 


of Alaska in matters pertaining to the 
breeding and care of fur-bearing animals 
and the prevention and cure of diseases 
among them. Dr. Graves recently spent 
a month at the United States Fur-Ani- 
mal Experiment Station, in Saratoga 
County, N. Y., where he studied methods 
of breeding, feeding and handling fur 
animals that are being raised there in 
captivityg 

The business of raising fur-bearing 
animals to meet the increasing demands 
of the fur trade and to supplement the 
fast diminishing supply in the wild is 
comparatively a new industry, but it has 
engaged the attention of the Biological 
Survey for many years. To Alaska it 
is of particular importance, since it util- 


| izes outlying islands that are of little 


or.no value to agriculture, especially for 
raising blue and white foxes, which are 
native to the Territory. The results of 
the first studies of this sort made in 
Alaska by the Federal Government have 
been published in Bulletin No. 1350 of 
the Department of Agriculture, “Blue- 
Fox Farming in Alaska.” 

The present cooperative agreement 
stipulates that all field operations shall 
be under the immediate charge of the 
veterinarian, who shall consult fre- 
quently with Governor Parks relative to 
the plans and procedure required on the 
part of the Territorial and Federal Gov- 
ernments to serve most effectively the 
fur farmers of Alaska. The work will 


| be. carried on in cooperation also with 


the Alaska Game Commission, the United 
States Forest Service, fur farmers’ or- 


| ganizations and others interested and in 


position to participate. The sum of 
$15,000 has been appropriated by the 
Territory for expenditure in the new 
project during 1927 and 1928, in addi- 


| tion to funds that may be allotted to the 
! undertaking 


by the Biological Survey 
from its regular appropriations by Con- 
gress for investigations in the produc- 


| tions of fur-bearing animals. 


| Manuel Quezon to Discuss 


Philippines With President 


Manuel* Quezon, president of the Phil- | 


ippines Senate, will sail from Manila 
October 1 for a trip to the United States, 
according to an oral statement Septem- 
ber 26 by the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis. 

Senator Quezon has already arranged 
for an interview with President Coolidge 
on current insular ‘problems, it was 
stated. President Coolidge has promised 
to receive him. 
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Fifty Thousand Children Spend | 


Vacation in Summer Camps 


State Parks Founded by Government Lend Impetus to 
More to Promote Activity in Outdoor 


Life. 


Fifty thousand children, nearly half | 
of them girls, were in summer camps in ' 
the United States during 1926. This 
was cited by Miss Florence C. Fox, As- 
sistant Specialist in City Schools of the 
Bureau of Education, on September 26. 
She added that many defects in physique 
and in mental habits of school children 
tend to disappear under the influence of 
“simple, active, outdoor life in camp.” 
The government, said Miss Fox, has 
given impetus to summer-camp activity 
by founding State parks. 

The full text of the statement by Miss 
Fox, as made public by the Bureau, fol- 
lows: 

Every boy and girl loves a picnic, and 
to camp for a few days in the woods 
means a succession of delightful picnic 
experiences. Children love the trees, the 
water, and the secret wild life they dis- 
cover in the quiet ndoks and corners of 
the forest. To find a bird’s nest hidden 
away in some secluded spot, to spy out 
the pink blossom of the arbutus under 
the leaves, are experiences which the 


child remembers always. To become fa- 
miliar with the haunts birds and 
animals in the woods and to understand 
their ways of living most 
cherished memories. 

Fifty thousand children, nearly half 


of 


become 


of them girls, were in camps in 1926; | 


many of them were in State parks and 
forests, which offer special opportunities 
for this type of camping. These chil- 


enable 
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State Department 
Defines Its Policy 


On Loans Abroad 


| 
| 


Explanation Given in Ans 
swer to Inquiries Regard- 


5, 


ing Proposal to Advance 


Funds to Prussia. 
| 


Harbor Development 


dren were under the care of trained di- | 


rectors and councilors, who had charge of 
the swimming, canoeing, nature lore, and 
arts and crafts lessons which each child 
received during the last 8 or 10 days 
of June. While the children were not 
coerced in any way and could freely 
choose the activities they most enjoyed, 
there was a definite aim among the di- 


rectors to plan the children’s program | 
in such a way that good habits or right | 


living might be formed. 

Some children come to camp 
weighing as much as they should. Some 
are susceptible to colds and are troubled 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Bureau of Trade Marks 
Established in Brazil 


The Inter-American High Commission 
has been informed by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment of the establishment of an In- 
ternational Trade-Mark Bureau at Rio 
de Janeiro, the Department of Commerce 
annofnced in a statement September 26. 


: | The statement in full follows: 
mercial purposes and advise fur farmers | 


This office has come into existence as 
a result of the Treaty of the American 
Republics signed at the Santiago Con- 
ference of 1923. It will register trade- 
marks of the so-called Southern Group 
of American Republics. 

Reciprocal protection will be 
marks of the Southern and Northern 
Groups through interchange with the 
new Bureau and the Havana Bureau, 
which now performs the same service 
for the Northern Republics. 

The Havana Bureau will .be annexe 


given the 


| to the Bureau of Industrial Property and 
| will be in charge of the director, Manoel | 


Cicero Perez da Silva. 


Minimum for Crews 


Of Barges Reduced 


Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice Ends Misunderstand- 


‘Prohibition Agents 


Are Denied Expenses 


In Securing Evidence | 


Mr. MecCarl Rules That Trap | 


for Volstead Law Violators 
Cannot Be Operated at 
Government Expense. 


A “speakeasy” for the sale of intoxi- | 


cating liquors in violation of both the 
18th Amendment to the Constitution and 
the National Prohibition Act cannot be 
operated at the expense of the Federal 
Government for the purpose of appre- 
hendi, violators of the Volstead law, 
the ‘hin ptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has just ruled, it 
was announced September 26 by the 
General Accounting Office, 


The ruling involved the question of | 
payments made by | 


credits for certain 
disbursing officers of the Prohibition 
Unit, Department of the Treasury, either 
directly or in reimbursement of 
paid by Walter A. Green, Chief Prohibi- 
tion Investigator, to A. Bruce Belaskie, 
so-called “undercover” man, and also for 
claims submitte@ by the latter, which 
were alleged to be chargeable to the ap- 


| propriations for the enforcement of the 


ing Between Departments. 

The misunderstanding between the De- | 
partment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of War regarding the number of 


' men in the crews of Mississippi. barges, 
| which resulted in the tying up of barges 


on the Upper Mississippi, has been set- 
tled, according to an announcement by 


| the Secretary of War, Dwight W. Davis, 


September 26. 

The incident arose, it was explained, 
orally, at the Department of War, out 
of Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn’s reduction 
of the barge crews by five men, includ- 
ing two oilers, one watchman, one deck 
hand, and one assistant engineer. This 


| the Steamboat Inspection Service of the 


Department of Commerce refused to per- 
mit, since it was in violation of its reg- 
ulation fixing the size of the crews as 
between 23 and 20 men. According to 
a letter to President Coolidge from the 
Dubuque Chamber of Commerce, the Up- 
per Mississippi River barge service was 
paralyzed by this action. 

It was explained at the Department of 
War that the size of crew had been fixed 
at a point higher than actually required 
and that the Superintendent of the 
Steamship Inspection Service, D. W. 


| Hoover, has agreed with General Ash- 
| 


[Continued on Page 9, Colunn 4.) 
Estimates Considered 
For Agriculture Work | 


Hearings Begun at Bureau of 
Budget on Funds Needed 
by Department. 


Hearings on the estimates for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, were beguin 
in executive meeting at th eoffice of the 
Director of the Budget, General Herbert 
M. Lord, on September 26. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, R. W. Dunlap, who has jurisdiction 


over the estimates as prepared in his 
Department along with the budget ofli- 
cer for the Department, W. A. Jump, 
was among those who explained the De- 
partmental needs for the next fiscal year, 
in connection with the figures which | 
have been prepared by the Bureau chiefs | 
as representing the funds they regard | 
necessary for the coming year. 

Other Department officiais who ap- 
peared included the Director of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, C. W. War- 


burton; the chief of the Bureau of Ani- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4,} 


~ 


| B. Sanborn, 


| No. 


Narcotic and National Prohibition Act, 


; it was announced orally. 


The claims called for payment of va- 
rious items of expense incurred by the 
claimants for the enforcement of 
prohibition laws, chiefly an item 
$7,264.50 for maintaining a “speakeasy” 
known as the “Bridge Whist Club,” of 
14 East 44th Street, New York, less 
$2,290.56, net proceeds derived from the 
sale of the club, or for $4,973.94, it was 
declared. In view of the évidence sub- 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Train-Control Patent 
Is Unheld by Court 

Patent Is Declared Valid and 
Suit Is Ordered Dis- 


niissed, 

In a suit brought by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, of Rochester, 
against the Great Northern Railway, but 


found in a court opinion to be really | 
Safety | 
Control and Sighal Corporation, whose ' 


directed against the Sprague 
system of train control had been in- 
stalled and is in use on the Great North- 
ern and associated railways, Judge John 
in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Minnesota, on September 


| 19, rendered a decision in favor of the 


defendant on the ground of noninfringe- 
ment and ordered a dismissal of the case. 

The suit was brought on Howe Patent 
1551515 for “forestalling” 


engineer, in spite of receipt of a brake 


impulse from the track, as at present | 
, allowed under the July, 1924, order of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
practiced on many railroads. ®& 


The Court held that in view of the 


disclosures in earlier patents, including 
Sprague practice and early Sprague 
British patents, the Howe patent, “if it 
involved invention at all, can receive only 
a@ very narrow construction, and that 


| Howe is practically limited to the exact 


structure described by him.” 
The suit was tried in St. Paul in May 


| and argued and submitted a month later. 


The suit on this patent for a railway 
safety device was dismissed, the court 
finding that the earlier patented art was 
close, that the absence of a use of this 


earlier art was explained by the resist- | 
ance of the railways to its installation, | 


and that the defendant’s structure dif- 
fered so as to avoid infringement. 

(The iull text of the opinion of Judge 
John B. Sanborn will be published in 
the issue of September 28.) 


not | 


sums j 


the | 


for 


auto- | 
| matic brake action at the will of the 


| Only Loans to Monopoly Organ- 
izations and Countries Which 
Have Not Funded War 
Debts Disapproved. 


The Government’s attitude toward the 


placing of foreign loans remains un- 
changed, according to an oral statement 
by the Department of State on Septem- 
| ber 26. This explanation was given in 
| answer to inquiries regarding the pro- 
posal to make a private loan of $30,000,- 
000 to Prussia for the development of 
harbors and agricultural lands. 


The still 
the matter and has asked for more infor- 


is considering 


Department 
mation regarding it, it was stated. 
In outlining the general policy of the 
| Department regarding the approval or 
disapproval of foreign loans on which 
| American advice, ‘it was 
explained that only two kinds of loans 
are disapproved by the Department. 
Only Two Kinds Disapproved. 
These were stated to be: First, loans 
to countries which have not completed 
funding arrangements for their war 
| debts to the United States. 
Second, loans to monopoly organiza- 
| tions held to be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the United States. 

In the instance of the German-French 

| Potash loan, the Department withheld 

its approval, as also in the case of the 
Brazil coffee loan, it was 
explaitted. 

The Department State, it was 
stated, has adopted no definite policy re- 
garding loans for the purpose of buying 
munitions or creating armaments, al- 
though the Secretary of Commerce, Her- 

| bert Hoover, advocated, at the Third Pan 

American Commercial Conference, the 
barring of all loans unproductive 
purposes, while President Coolidge has 
favored the disapproval of loans to 
countries for the purpose of building 
competitive armaments. 


bankers seek 


valorization 


of 


for 


‘Market News Service 
Covers Pennsylvania 
'Farmers Being Supplied With 
Information Received from 
All Parts of State. 


A market news service of state-wide 
scope has been developed by the Penn- 
| sylvania Department of Agriculture, the 
| Department of Agriculture stated Sep- 
| tember 26. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

A State-wide market news service 
whereby Pennsylvania farmers are able 
to get definite and accurate information 
regarding the quantity, quality and price 
of products received in the markets of 
the Commonwealth has been developed 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Information of this character is being 
supplied by the Bureau of Markets 
chiefly from its branch offices at Phila- - 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton. Through the co- 
operation of the newspaper press asso- 
ciations, brief summaries of this infor 
mation are distributed twice a day to 
the newspapers of the State. At pres- 
ent, 50 newspapers are carrying these 

| reports daily. 

The broadeasting of market reports 
over the radio began at Pittsburgh in 

| 1920, and since that time the radio serv- 
ice has developed until now reports are 
broadcast on a wide variety of subjects 
| covering all the impoytant markets, 


Judges of Circuit Courts 


Of Appeals Hold Meeting 


Judges representing the nine Circuit 
Courts of Appeals of the United States 
will meet in Washington, September 27- 
October 1, inclusive, in annual confers 

| ence witK the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Announcement of the meeting: recently 
was made orally at the cffices of the Su- 
preme Court in connection with a call 
sent out by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, William H. Taft. 

The conference, it was explained, will 
take up natters concerning conditions in 
each circuit, the dockets, reasons for une 
usual delays in the dis{osition of cases, 
and other problems. It is customary for 
the Chief Justice to make a report on 
the results of the conference to the Dee 
partment of Justice, it was stated, 
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ain in Enforcement | Number of Persons Admitted to Hospitals 


In Mid-West States 


~ Noted by Dr. Doran | 


Prohibition 
Considers Price of Liquor 
Evidence of Success. 


Home Brew a Problem 


Big Stills Quickly Located by 
Information Service, and 
Activities Suppressed. 


Moonshining and alley breweries, par- | 


ticularly in the Mid-Western States, con- 
stitute a major problem of prohibition 


enforcement, it was stated orally, Sep- | 


tember 26, by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, Mr. 
Loman concurred in an expression ot 
views on prohibition enforcement made 
orally at the same time by the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. W. Doran, 
who has just returned from a trip into 
>the Middle West. 

There is hardly a big still set up, said 
Commissioner Doran, that does not 
quickly disclose itself in some way to 
the prohibition service. He commented 


upon the difficulties of arrest and con- | 


viction under the interpretation of the 
law that maintains that a man’s house 
is his castle, and may not be entered 
without warrant by Federal agents. 


Mr. Lowman observed that the same | 


principle does not apply to other parts 
of a man’s estate. If the barnyard or 
other parts of a farm are invaded by 
prohibition agents or others, he said, it 
is at the most a case of trespass. 


Conditions in Mid West.  ( 

“IT have just returned from a trip to 
the Middle West,” said Commissioner 
Doran. “I attended the meeting of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
at Kansas City. 

“The druggists evinced a‘greater dis- 
position than ever to help the Treasury 
Depariment in keeping the situation as 
clean as possible. They are trying to 
keep things. stabilized. 

“Just before I went away I had a com- 

. pilation made of results of enforcement 
work in June, July and part of August. 
In seizures of stills, confiscation of auto- 
mobiles under the law, and such matters, 
I found that prohibition enforcement was 
running 15 to 20 per cent greater than 
for any comparable period in the pre- 
vious year. 

“T confirmed those reports by personal 
inquiry into actual condi s in Chicago, 
St. Paul, Omaha and elsewhere in the 
West. I was greatly encouraged at the 
progress prohibition enforcement is mak- 
ing through that part the country 
which I visited. 


tion 


of 


“It seems to me that it is a clear indi- 
cation that among the rank and file 
in the nation as a whole there is very 
good work being done. 


Handicapped by Lack of Funds, 

“We suffered a little during the spring 
oi this year on account of lack of funds 
growing out of the failure of the second 
deficiency appropriation bill to become a 
law in the closing hours of the last Con- 
gress. But notwithstanding that handi- 
cap, prohibition enforcement is progress- 
ing. 

Chicago, I 
per man in 
situation that. enforcement was tighten- 
ing up there; with resulting higher prices 
for contraband liquor. My own personal 
observation was that in Chi- 
cago on the whole are in very good shape, 
and were so, at the recent 
prize fight. 

“There are conditions 
the f prohib 


was told 


p touch with 


conditions 


for instance, 
require 
redistricting of enforce- 
ment territory to get more effective 
sults. This has been finally 
mined and would be, prematt 

nounce the detail Our 
shown that in conditions 
may handled by the 
boundaries of districts, and this may be 
tried in parts of the Middle West. 
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“Our informatior vice is 
ing splendidly. Th a big 
still up nowadays that corn 
sugar that does not disclose itself, in one 
way or ‘another, manne} to 
-reach our agents very soon. 

“Our avenues of information are very 
good. The big unils—the big violators- 
are found out almo they 
set up business. 

“Take one case, for 
of the western States, 
paraphernalia that had $35,000 to 
$40,000 to set up. We seized it within 
about three wecks aft operation begun. 
All that dead loss to the violator, 
not to mention the criminal! prosecution.” 

Assist irred 
with Dr. Dor: that 
fects of enforcement are refiected in the 
higher price asked for liquor. 

“The liquor prices are pretty high all 
through the Middle West,” Dr. Doran 
said. “Sixteen to twenty dollars a gal- 
lon is a high price. Take it as a whole, 
prohibition enforcement is on an assured 
upward trend.” 

Mr. Lowman said he understood that 
$10 a gallon for alcohol in 5-gallon cans 
seemed to be the bootleggers’ price in 
New York and through the East. 

Referring to the recent raid of the Gund- 
lach farm, in Maryland, with resulting 
fatalities and injuries, including the 
death of the farmer, Mr. Gundlach, and 
the indictment of the raiding agents, the 
Prohibition Commissioner said he felt 
contem in relying on the United States 
Attorney at Baltimore to handle the case 
for the accused prohibition agents. 

“The standing orders on the subject of 
the use of firearms,” he said, ‘are never 
to use firearms except for self-defense. 
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A preliminary announcement of the re- 
sults of the census of State and Federal 
hospitals for mental diseases, conducted 
to cover the year 1926 by the Bureau of 
the Census, was issued by the Depart- 


States are represented in the report, 
which indicates a slight increase in first 
| admission to these institutions in‘ ratio 
td population. 

The report covers in statistical detail 
by divisions and States the first admis- 
sions to State hospitals for mental dis- 
| ease and patients in State hospitals for 
mental diseases on January 1, 1927. Fol- 
lowing is the full text: 

Complete returns have been received 
from 30 States, covering 105 hospitals 
out of a total of 156 hospitals for mental 
| disease which are included in the census. 

These 105 hospitals had a total of 36,936 
| first admissions during the year 1926, as 

compared with 34,362 in 1922, or an iIn- 

crease of 7.5 per cent. 

missions represent putients received dur- 

ing the year, who had not previously been 
| under treatment in any hospital for men- 
tal disease. 

For the 30 States represented, there 
| were 47.3 first admissions per 100,000 of 





the gen2ral population, as compared with | 


999 


46.8 first admissions per 100,000 in 1922. 
In other words, the number of first ad- 
missions in these State. has increased 


American Dairymen 
Face Two Problems 


| Effective in 
Production and Distribu- 
tion Declared Necessary. 

| marketing 
must be solved 


Organization 


Distribution and are the 
| difficult problems which 
if the American dairy industry is to 
maintain a satisfactory economic posi- 
tion, members of the Cooperative Pure 
Milk Association ing in Cincinnati 
were told September 24 by the Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Lloyd S. Tenny, according to a statement 
‘the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Tenny pointed out that the United 
| States. while not producing enough 
dairy products for domestic needs, never- 
theless must face an increasing foreign 
competition. The full text of the state- 
ment on Mr. Tenny’s speech follows: 
Effective organiz produc- 
tion and distribution of dairy products, 
and the development of new markets, are 
if the American dairy indus- 
maintain a satisfactory eco- 


meet 


by 


{ ° 
in the 


tion 


necessary 
try is to 
nomic position, Lloyd S- Tenny, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
| nomics, United States Department 
| Agriculture, told members of the Coop- 
Pure Milk Association Cin- 


of 


at 


erative 


Mr. Tenny outlined the marked ex- 
pansion in dairy production and market- 
ing in leading foreign dairy countries 
years. There is a tendency, 
foreign produc to in- 


rapidly than demand, as a 


in recent 
he 
crease 
result o 
States are facing increased foreign com- 
i greate) 
On the 


con- 


said, for ion 
more 
f which producers in the United 
importation of 
| quantities of dairy 
other hand, with the exception of 
centrated milk, the United States 
not producing dairy products sufficient 
‘for needs, and present ten- 
; country are for demand to 


rap 


petition ana 
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Hemisphere is equivalent 
winter dairyir 
Northern Hen 
nds to take the peak from 
narket prices, thus reducing the 
winter dairying. A 
ing development in production is 
recovery and continued 
old country 
cluding the Netherlands, 
other Baltic States.” 
Exports of butter and che 
the States have gradually 
appeared since the early 80’s, Mr. Tenny 
said. The export of the surplus of 
cheese is attributed in part to the rapid 
| expansion of the demand for butter and 
the United States, as the elimi- 
of the export surplus of butter 
art to the expansion the 
mand for milk. 
equently we are subjected to 
al importation of butter 
tends to take the peak off our prices, 
and to reduce the attractiveness of stor- 
i ing large quantities from the heavy pro- 
' duction season for sale in the low pro- 
duction 
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| for entry where there is ‘reason to be- 
lieve’ the law being violated. But 
in other States courts hold otherwise. 
“You cannot break into a man’s house 
without a search warrant,” said the As- 
sistant Secretary, “but you can go into 
his barnyard or the rest of his farm 
without a search warrant. That would 
be only trespass.” 
| In our new officers service manual, which 
| we are about to issue, the policy is to 
be 


is 


| 


reiterated. 
“We cannot search a man’s house with 

a warrant, for his home is his cas- 
| tle, under the ruling of the courts. It is 
| the rule in most jurisdictions. 
| “In Massachusetts, there 
| under which there 


ou 


is a law 


| ment of Commerce September 26. Thirty | 





These first ad- | 


| Eestimates 


| Department 


| unusually rainy and cool, 


| west 


} at 


| York market: 


is some authority ! 


For Mental Diseases Indicates Increase 


Returns From 30 States, Compiled by Department of 
Commerce, Shows 36, 936 Registered in 1926, 


only a little more rapidly than the gen- 
eral population. 

In comparing the figures for first ad- 
missions in individual States, which are 
given on page 2, it should be noted that 


; the number of admissicns for a given 


State is affected, not only by the num- 
ber of mental patients in the State, but 
also by such factors as the capacity of 


| the hospitals in the State and the ef- 


fectiveness of the local machirery for 


bringing mental cases under the care of | 


the hospitals) Where a State shows a 


large inerease in the number of first ad- 


missions, or in the number under care at 
a given time, the increase usually repre- 
sents an expansion of the capacity or 


| facilities of the institutions. 


The extent to which public provision 
has been made for the treatment 
mental diseases is perhaps best indicated 
by the number of patients present in the 
hospitals on a given date. In the 30 
States covered by this statement the 
number of mental patients under insti- 
tutional care shows a steady increase, as 
indicated by the figures for the dates at 
the beginning and the end of the~two 
most recent years for which data ‘are 


available, which are as follows: January | 


1, 1922, 156,454; January 1, 1923, 161,566; 
January 1, 1926, 173,602; and January 1, 
1927, The number of such 
patients under care per 100,000 of the 
general population increased from 218.5 
on January 1, 1923, to 226.9 on January 
1, 1927. For the most part, also, the 
figures for the individual States show 
increases. 

Both the number of first admissions to 


178,353. 


| hospitals for mental disease and the num- | 


ber of patients present in the institu- 
tions are shown for the 30 States sepa- 
rately in the tables of this statement. The 
figures are based on reports furnished to 
the Bureau of the Census by the in- 
stitutions, through the cooperation of the 
State agencies in charge of such institu- 
The figures for 1926 are prelimi- 
nary and subject to correction. 

A preliminary statement 
State institutions for feeble-minded and 
epileptics has already been issued; and 
a similar statement for State penal in- 
stitutions will be issued shortly. Upon 


tions. 


covering 


the completion of the canvass final state- | 


ments will be issued covering all igstitu- 
I in each of the three classes. 


Good Walnut Crop 


Expected in France’ 


Large Despite 


Cool and Rainy 


Weather. 


An early and abundant walnut crop 


C0- | is indicated in southwest France, accord- 
chief | 


ing to advices received recently by the 


Agriculture from the 


; Consul at Bordeaux, Lucien Memminger. 


The full text of the report follows: 


Although the weather in August was 


the prospects 


for an abundant walnut crop in south- 


France this autumn are still consid- 
ered favorable. Provided good weather 
time 


antici} 


prevails the of the harvest, 


a very good crop is ted both as 
to quality and quantity. Excessive rain- 
a] 


fall in the 1 


middle of be- 

lieved to have damaged the nuts, as they 

were well protected in their outer husks 
t yet matured. 

Crep Is Early. 
crop promises to be 
according to reports from 

growing area, which state that “Cornes” 

y be ripe the end of September. 

is would enable the shipments of table 
be made in ample time to 
reach the United States for Thanksgiv- 
First shipments are expected to 
in the latter part of October, but 
the proportions likely to be available for 

ly shipments cannot be estimated at 
the ab- 
for the 


after gath- 


somewhat 


at 
to 


ing 


sent as so much depends on 
rain at harvest 
proper drying of the 
ering. 

Ob 


sence otf time 


nuts 
field r« that the 
trees are healthy in appearance and that 
there is an abundant setting of the fruit. 
The quality of the nuts cannot be deter- 
mined at the time re- 
port, but within a fortnight green nuts 
were expected to be ready for local 
table use in their semi-ripened condition 
which period experts are usually able 
to ascertain the quality of the crop. It 
is generally stated that warm, dry 
weather within the next fortnight is 
highly desirable for the proper develop- 
ment of the crop, while lack of rain dur- 
ing and immediately after the harvest 
is an important factor in facilitating the 
drying of the nuts and improvement of 
their keeping quality. 
Prices Not Fixed. 
Market prices for the new 
‘t definitely fixed. The American 
t is exhibiting considerable inter- 
est but buyers appear to be in a wait- 
ing attitude. From one source of in- 
formation the following were stated to 
be quotations of local sellers for the New 
Marbots, $13.78; Cornes, 
$13.42 per 100 pounds, cost and freight 
New York, shipment at end of October. 
Another merchant quoted $13.34 for 
Marbots and $12.45 for Cornes for ship- 
ment the first fortnight in November. 
With reference to shelled walnuts, 
“cerneaux,” of the new crop, a current 
quotation has been $44.45 per 100 
pounds, cost and freight New York, for 
extra halves, in cases, shipment early in 
November, but this price appears not to 
have been maintained, as from other 
sources the following were given as ten- 
tative prices, cost and freight New York, 
for extra halves, in cases, $42.67, ship- 
ment October 27; $40.89 shipment No- 
vember $35.56 shipment November 12. 
As previously stated, prices are still un- 
settled and subject to change in accord- 
ance with conditions between now and 


srvers in the port 


of the Consul’s 


crop are 





of | 


-bersonality. 


Advertising Found | 
Beneficial to Evening | 


Schools of Buffalo 


Specialist of Bureau of Edu- 
‘ation Says Remarkable 
Growth Has Resulted. 

30 


Years 


Operated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Conclusions Said to Have Been | 
Reached Which May Be Use- | 
ful to Other Cities. 

— 


Thirty years of experience in evening 
schools in Buffalo, N. Y., have provided | 
conclusions of value to other cities in 
the United States, the Specialist in Adult 
Education of the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, L. R. Alder- 
man, stated recently. 

Mr. Alderman described the growth of | 
attendance at the evening schools dur- | 
ing these years as “remarkable,” giving 
the figure for the school year 1926-27 
28,000 students over 16 years of age. 
The schools, he said, are offered free to 
the public. It has been a policy of the | 
Department of Education of the city, | 
according to Mr. Alderman, to advertise 
thoroughly the opportunities offered in 
the evening schols. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Buffalo has had evening schools for 
30 ye: During this long experience 
conclusions haye been reached which 
might be useful to other cities. 

During the school year 1926-27 more 
than 28,000 people attended evening 
schools. All of these students were over 
16 years of age; the average age was 31 
years. The'students were from all walks 
of life and from ‘almost every nationality | 
in the world. Practically every trade of 
the city was also represented. A wide | 
varigty of cultural as well as vocational 
courses was given. Whatever course 15 
or more people wanted was offered, pro- 
vided a good teacher could be found. 

The evening schools of Buffalo are 
free. They are a part of the regular 
public-school system. Thiryt-three school 
buildings are used for evening schools, 
and a person may select any school near | 
his home or any other school in the city | 
that meets his needs more particularly. | 

The evening schools are in session for 
25 weeks in the year, three evenings pey | 
week, two hours per evening, or 150 
hours per year. If we compare this with 
the number of hours per day schools are 
open—that is, 1,080 hours—the time al- 
lotted to evening schools seems small in- 
deed. 

About 50 per 


as | 


cent of the evening 
school teachers are regular day-school 
teachers. The others chosen from 
any source that can furnish pegsons best | 
fitted by preparation, experience and 
Teachers for the, evening 
schools of Buffalo have a spirit of serv- 
ice and good will that make the students 
want to come again. 
Personal Canvass Made. 

Why people attend extension classes.— | 
Some time ago officials made a personal | 
canvass of thousands of pupils in the 
Buffalo evening schools. The results.of 
this canvass, supplemented by hundreds | 
of ietters from other pupils, indicate the | 
following motives for attendance in such 
classes: 

1. To make 
tunity lost in childhood. 

2. To. acquire additional culture and 
refinement. ~ | 

3. To prepare for college or profes- 
sional schools. | 

4. To prepare for entrance, or for ad- 
vance, in commerce, trade or industry. | 

5. To qualify for newer or better vo- 
cations, higher and richer fields of en- 


are 


for educational oppor- | 


deavor. 

6. To improve in all the arts and sci- 
ences of the home. 

7. To seek guidance in adjustment to 
the land of their adoption. 

8. To seek relaxagion and change from 

daily pursuits. 
9. To seek to. preserve or restore 
1ealth through systematic, supervised, 
and directed physical. education and ex- 
ercise. 

Advertising the evening school.—It has 
been the policy of the department of 
education to advertise thoroughly the 
opportunities afforded in the evening 
schools. Advertisements are inserted in 
the daily and foreign-language papers 
for a week or two before the term be- 
gins. Posters in two colors are distrib- 
uted throughout the city, especially in 
offices and factories where large numbers 
of men are employed. Children in the 
day school take home printed announce- 
ments of the courses to be offered in the 
evening schools. In some instances, mo- 
tion-picture houses have displayed stere- 
opticon slides ajivertising these courses 
for a week previous to the opening of 
the school. The pupils recorded in ac- | 
tive attendance in the night schools the | 
preceding year receive personal invita- 
tions to return. These are mailed a few 
days before the term opens. 

Recently a survey was made of the 
Buffalo evening schools and the question 
was asked, “Why do so many young men 
choose to attend classes rather than 
spend their leisure time upon the streets 
or in the poo! halls as is-done by so many 
young men in other cities?” One young 
man said, “If you ask us to write out 
the answer to this question we will say 
that it is because we want to get ahead 
in the world, but this answer will be only 
partly correct. A -truer reason is that 
here we meet people we want to know 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Studying together brings a comradeship | 
that is most valuable to us.” 

Reports on Adult Education. 

The following are excerpts from re- 
ports on adult education in Buffalo, dated 
September 1, 1923: } 

The purpose of the modern system of | 
public instruction of adults is to give 
men and women opportunity to make bet- 
ter use of their spare time, to make 
leisure moments pay richer dividends in 
ability to serve themselves and others. 

Someone has said, “The popular use or 
abuse of spare time will determine the 
future of the race and nation for good 


h 
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Spend Summer Vacations in Camps 


State Parks Founded by Gowernment Helps to Promote 
Movement Toward Outdoor Life, 


[Continued from Puge 1.) 


with loss of appetite and with indiges- 
tion. Under the influence of the simple, 
active, outdoor life in, camp these handi- 
caps tend to disappear. Round backs are 
straightened, stooping heads are lifted, 
overweight children with flabby muscles 
become strong and wiry, and the under- 
nourished child takes on flesh and ac- 
quires a normal appetite. Most chil- 
dren develop sounder and better trained 
bodies and—quite important—they 
become more self-reliant and are able to 
face their difficulties and dangers with 
greater courage and independence. 
Perhaps no organization in the United 
States makes greater use of the State 
parks than the boy scouts. In the Har- 
riman section of the Palisades in New 
York upward of 20,000 boys spent their 
vacations there in 1925. 


as 


The camps ac- 
commodate 3,100 boys who come and go 
during the summer at fortnightly pe- 
riods. They are housed in wooden build- 
ings and in tents which they use in win- 
ter for week-end and winter holiday out- 
ings. In the summer the boys hike and 
swim and carry on their regular scout 
program. In the winter they skate, 
toboggan, snow shoe, and ski on the 
neighboring hills near their camp, in 
‘addition to their usual scout activities. 

The Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, 
and the Woodcraft League, and many 
other clubs for boys and girls, are using 
many of the State parks not only as 
camping grounds but for the out-of-door 
training walks which have become a part 
of their nature work. These nature 
trails cut across the country from one 


or evil.” Adult education then becomes a 
matter of national concern and as such 
should not only permanently endure but 
constantly expand. It cannot so endure 
and expand unless its importance is gen- 
erally recognized. 

Conserve latent human forces.—The 
physical and mental latent in the life of 
a great city are as a fertile plain untilled, 
a rich mine undeveloped, a Niagara un- 
harnessed. 

We have irrigated our deserts, devel- 
oped our mines, utilized our water power 
and have begun to save our forests and 


‘ their bark and tasting “he twigs, as 


| to distinguish their fize and. shape. 


| less snakes 
| pulse to destroy becomes a desire to pro- 


| der his careless feet are unharmed after | 


; movable glass tops are used for ground 


| camp conducted by the institute for the 
| blind the blind campers learned to dis- 


: sense of smell, and birds by their notes. | 


point of interest to another, over hills 
and through the beside , the | 
streams and into the depths of the forest. 
Objects of 
are marked 


woods, 


note or of special interest 
and labeled and 
gpide posts fox the “trailer.” 


In some of 


| 
| 
serve as! 


the camps every sort of 
growing thing is marked along the na- 
ture trail. Life histories of insects are 
illustrated by specimens hung in bottles 
on the trees, and other growing objects 


are labeled with linen tags marked in 


water-proof ink. Plaster boxes with re- 


insects, and g@lass tubs for small aquaria 


holding salamanders and snails. In one | 


tinguish as Many as 17 trees by feeling | 


many flowers were identified by their 
Stuffed birds were brought to this camp 
so that campers might feel and leam 


The half-hour before supper and the | 
evening hour around the camp fire are | 
the popular times for a discussion of the 
various finds which the boys and girls 
bring in from. their nature hikes. Many 
lessons are learned that change the | 
child’s attitude toward the world of na- | 
ture around him. His aversion to harm- 
is often overcome, his im- 
tect the wild life he has come to know | 
more intimately, The bird’s. nest re- 
mains unmolested; the tiny insects un- 





| he has watched a member of one of these 


| mens gathered on nature hikes may be | 


| terial has 


our soils. It is at least equally important | 
to conserve and <levelop our unemployed | 


human powers of mind and muscle 
through an adequate system 
education. 

Promotion of students.—A recent can- 
vass showed that over 4,000 pupils in 
adult education clases were either pre- 
moted or receilved an advance in wage 
as a direct result of attendance in ex- 
tension classes. Many responsible posi- 


of 


| suggests 


adult 


| I] should put up a sign saying: ‘Within 


tions in Buffalo are held by those who | 


owe their. start to the night schools. 
An Americanizing influence—In 
extension classes for women, all nation- 
ahties meet on common ground for a 
common purpose. 
social neighborhood unit. Better 
quaintance makes for mutual 
standing and friendship, and thus 
old-time neighborhood spirit prevails. 


ac- 
under- 
the 


our | 


The ctass becomes a} 


| platforms overlooking some attractive or 
| specially interesting bit of scenery which 


Immigrant education.—Forty-nine dif- | 


ferent nationalities were represented in 
the night-school enrollment last year. 
Four thousand to six thousand immi- 
grants are taught English every year. 
One out of every four persons registered 
in our day and evening extension classes 
was born abroad. Thousands of these 
people owe to the evening schools their 
ability to read, write, and speak 
language. In Buffalo the parents of the 
next generation of Americans will speak 
the language of America. 

Three hundred to four hundred non- 
English-speaking immigrant mothers 
who can not go to night school are taugeht 
in small neighborhood groups in their 
own homes. In addition to these, classes 
for adult immigrants are going on 
shops, factories, hospitals, hotels, miis- 
sions, and neighborhood houses. Classes 
are in session seven day in the week at 
places suited to the convenience of the 


Making Better Workmen. 

Evening trade improvement classes for 
adults are making better workmen 
the rate of 3,00 to 4,000 per year. 

Machine-shop hands are being de- 
veloped into mechanics, and mechanics 
into technicians. 

Mastery of a trade makes men less the 


our; 


\ craft program. 


insect families develop in the aquarium 
and he has been given an insight into | 
the plan and purpose.of its daily life, 


Specimens Exhibited 
in Outdoor Museum 

Sometimes an open-air Museum is es- | 
tablished in the camp, where the speci- 


placed on exhibition. Such collections | 
have become of great interest to other 
visitors in the parks, and when the ma- 
seemed of sufficient value a 
permanent building has been put up to 
hold the exhibit. Mr. Hamlin, president 
of the American Association of Museums, 
an alternative for the labeling 
He says: 
Trees should be labeled—not too much. | 


of trees, 


50 feet of this locality you will find cer- 
tain trees,”” and then make the intelli- 
gence of the visitors do your park work | 
rather than just put your labels on the 
trees themselves, Follow a trail a quar- 
ter of a mile long with questions along 
the way, the answers to which will act 
asanature guide. 

To treat the park itself as a museum 
is another move in the direction of intel- 
ligent nature study. Mr. Hamlin sug- 
gests the focal museum as an additional | 
help. He would arrange for observation 


is not easily within reach of the visitors 
to the park. Telescopes permanently | 
mounted on an overhanging balcony will 
enable the. Sightseer to bring 
close to the eve without inconvenience or | 
danger to himself. Niagara Falls State 
Park in New York is to have a focal 
museum which will also tell the history 
of the falls to thehundreds of thousands | 
of people who annually make a pilgrim- 
age to our greatest scenic attraction. 
That arts and crafts should find a place 
ina boys or -girls’ camp in a State park | 
seems most appropriate. Every sort of 
material at hand for use in a wood- 
In fact, each member 


the view | 





is 


| of aclub is expected to fashion with his 


in } 


at 


victims ‘of changing trade conditions. | 


The technical instruction given is com- 
parable to that offered in institutes 
technology. The 
ers, plus. 
men of practical experience in the 
who have actually met and solved 
problems which the pupil has met or will 
have to meet. 


instructors are teach- 


of | 


They are trained technicians, | 
field | 
the | 


Student appreciation.—Here is a state- | 


ment of one pupil of the Buffalo evening 
schools. It is the sentiment of thou- 
sands: ; 

In my opinion, the question of whether 
the evening schools are a success Was 
settled a long time ago. 


The thousands | 


of workers who, unable to compiete their | 


education in the day schools, found in 


the evening schools the means of 


which can not be _ ignored. 

For my part the evenings I spent at 
school have borne fruit in a greater in- 
terest in my work, a better understand- 
ing of its underlying principles, and a 


at- | 
r * ene ° : 
taining their ambitions are a testimonial 


consequent increase in my personal ef- 


in 
be- 


ficiency. The courses I have taken 
electricity and mechanical drawing, 


sides giving me a fund of technical facets, | 


have enabled me to attack practical prob- 
lems with the confidence which comes 
from experience. 

The combination of a wise and sym- 
pathetic teacher, an atmosphere of am- 
bition in. the classroom, the teaching 
of good, seound facts, is bound to 
2 part in the shaping of a man’s ¢a- 
reer. , . 

The remarkable growth of the night- 
school enrollment in Buffalo is undoubt- 
edly due to what-the business man would 
call “satisfied customers,” 


have | 


| 
| | 


hands a number of projects for which he 
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Cuban Government 
To Construct Park 


On San Juan Hill 


To Be Memorial to Cuban 
and American Forces Vho 
Fought There. 


May Erect Mionument 


Cost of Park to Be Defrayed by 
Popular Subscriptions Spon- 
sored by Newspapers. 


The Cuban Government has decided 
to create a park in the valley of San 
Juan and on the summit of San Juan 
Hill in commemoration of the Cuban and 
American forces who fought in the battle 
of that name, according to a report by 
the American Consul at Santiago, Fran- 
cis R. Stewart, received by the Depart- 
ment of State September 26. 

The announcement of the receipt-yof 
the report by the Department iollow. 9m 
full: 

American Consul Francis R. Stewart 
at Santiago.de Cuba, reports that by 
Decree No, 1183, of August 11, 1927, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, CCmmerce 
and I.abor in Habana, ceded to the De- 
partment of War and Navy, a parcel -of 
land comprising the valley of the San’ 
Juan River, and the summit of San Juan 
Hill on which now stand the block house 
and obelisk constructed, it is believed, 
by the War Department of the United 
States, and the memorial to the 7lst New 
York Volunteers erected by the State of 
New York in December last. 

The Consul reports that it is the in- 
tention of Colonel Jose Gonzalez Valdes 
to embellish the summit of San Juan 
Hill by constructing there a park con- 
taining suitable plants and shrubbery 
and with an approprite fence around it, 
to be reached by a new driveway from 


| the valley up the southern slope of the 
| hill. 


| Which 
| by the Cuban military forces, is to be 
| met by public subscription sponsored by 


The cost of these improvements, 
when finished will be maintained 


local newspapers. It is inteded also to 
erect in the park, when completed, a 
monument (similar to thé 71st Regiment 
Memorial) to the memory of the Cuban 
soldiers who fought there, instead of 
placing at the Surrender Tree a bronze 
book, as previously planned, because of 
the difficulties in securing proper names 
the latter. The flat land south of 
Juan Hill will be utilized for an 


receives credits in his organization. The 


| Camp Fire Cirls Handbook suggests the 


following list of camperafts for a sum- 
mer camp: Rustic furniture, bird houses, 
bird baths, fireplaces, open shacks ‘or 
boats, bbws and 
arrows, bark eups a’nd baskets, rush 
mats, bridges, fire sets, paddles and their 
decorations, rude cooking utensils, and 
sun dials. The 4-H Clubs, which claim 
members and whose camps 
numbered 1,800, with 114,000 boys and 
girls in attendance in 1925, have a wood- 


; craft program in addition to their many 


other activities in farm work and house- 
keeping. 

It is estimated that in the past 10 years 
5,000,000 boys and girls have been trained 
in some form of outdoor recreation in 
A-H clubk—Head, Hand, Heart, and 
Club—alone. Then what shall 


we say of the Woodcraft League and 


| their council ring; the Audubon societies 


and their efforts to interest boys and girls 
in the beauty and value of wild life and 
animal life; and the Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts with their basic idea of out- 
of-doors life and nature work? How im- 
portant it seems that the State park 
movement should expand and grow, offer- 
ing as it does the woods, the streams, the 
hills, and the valleys for the use of this 
mighty army of young people who are 
seeking to know and to feel the enchant- 
ment of out-of-door living and recreation. 
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Prohibition Agents 
Are Denied Expenses 


In Securing Evidence 


Mr. MeCarl Rules Funds for 
Trap for Volstead Law Vi- 
olators Are Net Available. 


Operated ‘Speakeasy’ 
Involved Reimbursement 


Sums Paid by Chief Pro- 
hibition Investigator. 


of 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
mitted to Mr. McCarl, a readjustment of 
the accounts of the 


was ordered, it was announced. 

Mr. McCarl further 
eredits for expenses will not be allowed 
for advances made without the approval 
of both the Commissioner of Internal 
5a enue and the Secretary of the Treas- 

ay and further that the salary and 
per diem expenses of “‘under-cover” men 


at headquarters is not to exceed $7,500 | 3 
transportation, carriage, and export of | 


per annun, it was asserted. 

Payment of the items were in contra- 
vention of Article 1, Section 9 of the 
Constitution, it was announced. 


The full text of the summary of Mr. | 


McCarl’s ruling follows: 

Under Article 1, Section 9 of the 
Constitution and sections 3678 and 3732, 
Revised Statutes, no moneys may be 
paid from the Treasury except for pur- 
poses authorized by law and credit can- 
not be allowed for expenditures not only 
not authorized by law but in contra- 
vention of express statutes. 

Under existing law a_ prohibition in- 
former or undercover agent cannot be 
paid under contract or otherwise in ex- 
cess of $7,500 per year for both salary 
and per diem expense at headquarters. 

No advances are authorized by 
acts of January 22, 1925, 43 Stat. 771, 
and March 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 143, to be 


made for the purpose of securing evi- | 


dences of violations of the National Pro- 


received the approval of both the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and 
Secretary of the Treasury. Credit will 
not be allowed for advances made with- 
out such approval. 

The appropriations contained in the 
Acts of January 22, 1925, 43 Stat. 771 
and March 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 148, for se- 
curing evidences of violations of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act are not available 
for the operation of a 


disbursing officers | 


pointed out that | 


the | 





the President of the 


| jacksnipe”’ 


| Nebraska, 
hibition Act unless such advances have | 


‘ 
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President Issues Proclamation Defining 


Open Season on Hunting Migratory Birds | 


/ 


Certain Amendments Added 


to Present Regulations on 


Waterfowl and Doves. 


President Coolidge has issued a proc- 
lamation defining the open season for 
migratory birds in the case of water- 
fowl and doves covering all sections of 
the country. The proclamation was made 
‘public by the Department of State Sep- 
tember 26 and follows in full text: 
[Amendments of the Migratory 

Treaty Act Regulations.] 
By 


Bird 


United States of 
America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by virtue of the authority vested in him 
by Section 3 of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act (40 Stat., 755), has adopted 
and submitted to me for approval a reg- 
ulation further amendatory of the regu- 


| lations approved and proclaimed July 31, 


1918, which the Secretary of Agriculture 


| has determined to be a suitable amenda- 


tory regulation permitting and govern- 
ing the hunting, taking, capture, kill- 
ing, possession, sale, purchase, shipment, 


migratory birds and parts thereof and 
their nests and eggs, as follows: 

Regulation 4.— Open seasons on and 
possession of certain migratory game 
birds. 


Regulation 4, subtitle “Waterfowl (ex- 


cept wood ducks, eider ducks, and swans), 
coot, gallinules, dnd Wilson snipe or 
is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows 

Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), coot, 
Wilson snipe of jacksnipe—The open 
seasons for waterfowl (except wood duck, 
eider ducks, and swans), coot gallinues, 


and Wilson — or jacksnipe shall be | 


as follows: 
In Maine, tus Hampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts (except in Nantucket and 


Dukes Counties), 
Michigan, 
Missouri, 


Ohio, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dekote. South Dakota, 
Kansas, Jolorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Nevada, and that portion of 


| Idaho comprising the counties of Boun- 
e | 


dary, Bonner, Kootenai, .3enewah; and 


Shoshone the open season ‘hall be from | 


September 16 to Decembei 31; 
In New York (except Long Island) the 
open season shall be from September 24 


» | to January 7; 


In that portion of Massachusetts 


| known as- Nantucket and Dukes Coun- 


| ties, 
“speakeasy” for | 


the sale of intoxicating liquors in viola- | 


tion of both the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution and the National Pro- 
hibition Act. 


Lands in New Mexico 
Opened to Settlers 


Three Plats of Survey Are to 
Be Made Ready for 


Homesteaders. 


Three plats of survey, representing 
approximately 170,860 acres of public 
land in Otero County, N. Mex., will be 
opened to entry of September 27, 1927, 


the General Land Office, Department of | 


the Interior has just announced. 

The State will have preference right 
to a large portion of the land until 
November 26, it was said. On that date 
the land in question will be thrown open 
to qualified former service men, and on 
February 25, 1928, it will be made sub- 
ject to entry by the general public. 

. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The plats of survey of the following 
townships will be officially filed in the 
district land office at Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
on September 27, 1927, at 9 a.-m.: T. 
ae ee D7... 22 SB. 18 E., T.82 
S., R. 18 E., all in Otero County. 


State First to Benefit. 


A large portion of the land repre- 
sented upon said plats has been with- 
drawn for the benefit of the State and 
for a period of 60 days beginning with 
the date of the filing of the plats the 


‘State will have a preference right to 


make selection therefrom under the pro- 
visions of the act of August 18, 1894 
(28 Stat., 394). Upon the expiration of 
the 60-day period beginning at 9 a. m. 
on November 26, 1927, the land remain- 
ing unreserved or unselected by the State 
will be held for a period of 91 days 
for entry under the homestead and des- 
ert land laws by qualified former serv- 
ice men of the World War and also to 
entry by those persons having a prefer- 
ence right to the land superior to that 
of the soldier. 

At 9:00 a. m, on February 25, 1928, the 
land then remaining vacant will be sub- 
ject to entry under any applicable public 
land laws by the general public. Sol- 
diers’ applications may be filed at any 
time during the 60-day period and will be 
held subject to the dominant right of the 
State. Applications so filed when not in 
conflict with selections made by the State 
will be treated as though simultaneously 
filed at 9:00 a. m. on November 26, 1927. 

Opeh to Public. / 

For 91 days beginning September 27, 
1927, at 9:00 a. m. the lands represented 
on said plats not withdrawn for the bene- 
fit of the State or not in a state of reser- 
vation will be subject to entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws by qual- 
ified form:r service men of the World 
War and als to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldier, 

These parties may file theif applica- 
tions during the 20-day period me- 
diately preceding the filing of the plats. 
At 9:00 a. m. on December 28, 1927, the 
lands remaining unentered and unre- 
served will become subject to entry 
under any applicable public land laws 
by the public generally. 

A portion of the land in Ts. 21 and 
22 S., R. 18 E., is imeluded in the Lin- 
coln National Forest. 

T. 22S, R. 18 E., N. Me P. M., New 
Mexico—Area surveyed: 23,165.33 acres. 


| ties 


and in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Idaho (except in the coun- 
of Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, 


| Benewah and Shoshone), California, Ore- 





gon and Washington the open season 
shall be from October 1 to January 15: 

In that portion of New York known 
as Long Island, and in New Jersey, Del- 
aware, New Mexico, Arizona, that por- 
tion of Texas lying west and north of a 
line beginning on the Rio Grande River 
directly west of the town of Del Rio, 
Texas; thence east to the town of Del 
Rio; thence easterly following the cen- 
ter of the main track of the Southern 


| Pacific Railroad through the towns of 
| Spofford, Uvalde, Hondo 


;thence to the 
point where the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road crosses the I. & G. N. R. R., at or 
near San Antonio; thence following the 
center of the track of said I. & G. 
R. R. in an easterly direction, to the 
peint. in the City of Austin where it 
joins Congress Avenue, near the I. & G. 
N. R. R. depot; thence across said Con- 
gress Avenue to the center of the main 
track of the H. & T. C. R. R. 
said track joins said Congress Avenue, 
at or near the H. & T. C. R. R. depot; 
thence following the center line of the 
track of said H. & T. C. R. R. 
easterly direction through the towns of 
Elgin, Giddings and Brenham, 
point where said railroad crosses the 
Brazos River; thence with the center of 
said Brazos River in a general northerly 


direction, to the point on said river where. ! 


the Beaumont branch of the Santa Fe 
Railway crosses the same; thence with 
the center of the track of the said G. C. 
& S. F. R. R.,, in an easterly direction 
through the towns ef Navasota, Mont- 
gomery and Conroe, to the point at or 
near Cleveland, where said G. C. & S. F. 
R. R, crosses the Houston, East and West 
Texas Railroad; thence with the center 
of said H. E. & W. T. R. R. track to the 
point in said line, where it strikes the 
Louisiana line, the open season shall be 
from October 16 to January 31; and in 
that portion of Texas lying south and 
east of the line above described the open 
season shall be from November 1 
January 31; 


In Maryland, the District of Columbia, | 


Virginia, 
Carolina, 


Kentucky, 
South 


North 
Georgia, 


Tennessee, 
Carolina, 


Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas | 
and Louisiana the season shall be from | 


November Ito January 31; and 


Land: Mountainous and level. The main 
ridge of the Guadelupe Mountains ex- 
tends through Secs. 2, 11 and 12 and is 
about 1,800 feet above the level portion 
of the township. Soil: Gravelly. Tim- 
ber: Scattering scrub cedar and pinyon. 
Undergrowth: Ocatilia,  sotol, grease- 
wood, black brush and cacti. No water 
in the township. No‘indications of min- 
eral mentioned in the field notes. 

T. 21-&, R. 18 E., N. M, P. M., 
Mexico.—Area surveyed: 24,758.62 acres. 
Land: Rolling and rough mountainous. 
Soil: Gravelly and rocky. Area suitable 
for grazing purposes. Timber: 
cedar and juniper. 
and cacti. Water obtained from surface 
storage tanks. No indications of min- 
eral mentioned in the field notes. 

T. 24 S. R. 7 E., N. M. P. M., New 
Mexico. —Ates surveyed: 22,936.37 acres. 
Land: Rolling sand dunes. oil: Sandy 
and suitable for grazing. No timber. 
Undergrowth: Mesquite and soapweed. 
No water in the township. The south- 
eastern portion of the township 
crossed by the E] Paso and Southwestern 
Railroad and by the highway between El 
Paso, Texas, and Alamogorda, N. Mex. 
No indications of mineral mentioned in 
the field notes, 


gallinules, and | 


where | 


in an | 


to the | 


to | 


New | ¢ 


Pinyon, | 
Undergrowth: Sotol | 


18 | 


In Alaska the open season shall be 
from September 1 to December 15. 

Rails (except coot and gallinules.)— 
The open season for sora and other rails 


except coot and gallinules shalt-be from | 


September 1 to Nevember 30, except as, 
follows: 

In Louisiana the open season shall be 
from November 1 to January 31. 

Greater and lesser yellowlegs.—There 
shall be a continuous close season on 
greater and lesser yellowlegs until Au- 
gust 16, 1929. 

Woodcock.—The open _ seasons 
woodeock shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
cut, New York, New Jersey, 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, IIinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas the open season shall be from Oc- 
tober 1 to November 30; and 

In Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
| Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma the open 
| season shall be from November 1 to De- 
cember 3 

Regulation 4, sub-title “Doves” is here- 

| by amended so as to read as follows: 

Doves.—The open seasons for mourn- 
ing doves shall be as follows: 

In Delaware, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
| Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


for 


Vermont, 
Connecti- 


Kentucky, 





Maryland, 


Minnesota, Ne- 
Arkansas, Ok- 
Utah, 


| braska, Kansas, Missouri, 
lahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, 
gon, that portion of Texas lying west 
and north of a line beginning on the 
River directly west of the 
town of Del Rio, Texas; thence east to 


the town of Del Rio; 


| Rio Grande 
thence easterly 


| of the Southern Pacific Railroad through 
the towns of Spofford, Uvalde, Hondo; 
thence to the point where the Southern 
Pacific Railroad crosses the I. & G. N. 
R. R., at or near San Antonio; thence 
following the center of the track of said 
| I. & G. N. R. R. in an easterly direction, 
| to the point in the City of Austin, where 

it joins Congress Avenue, near the I. & 
| G. N. R. RA depot; thence across said 
| Congress Avenue to the center of the 
main track of the H. & T. C. R. R. where 
said track joins said Congress Avenue, 
at or near the H. & T. C. R. R. depot; 
thence following the center line of the 
track of said H. & T. C. R. R. in an east- 
erly direction through the towns of El- 
gin, Giddings, and Brenham, to the point 
where said ri 
River; thence with the center of said 
Brazos River in a general northerly di- 





; the Beaumont branch of the Santa Fe 
| the center of the track of the said G. C. 


through the towns of Navasota, Mont- 
gomery, and Conroe, to the point at or 
near Cleveland, where said G. C. & S 

R. R. crosses the Houston, East and 
West Texas Railroad; thence with the 
center of said H. E. & W. T. R. R. track 


the Louisiana line, the open season shall 
be from September 1 to December 15; 
and in that portion of Texas lying south 


open season shall be from November 1 
| to December 31; 
In South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
| Alabama, and Mississippi the open sea- 
| son shall be from October 16 to January 
31; and 

In Louisiana the open season shall be 
| from November 1 to January 31. 
“Now, thefefore, I, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby approve and proclaim the 
foregoing amendatory regulation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
| set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 

twenty-seven, and of the Independence 

of the United States of America the one 

hundred and fifty-second. 
CALVIN 

By the President: 

Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State. 

(No. 1812.] 


COOLIDGE. 





Prohibition of Oyster 





|Bureau of Fisheries Reviews 


Observations on Spawning 
forms President. 


[Continued from Paye 1.] 


process constitutes adulteration. 
Although the order 
| as late as ee 1, said Senator 
Edge, it has already resulted in the loss 
‘t more than a 
The Presi- 
he said, expressed deep interest. 
Senator Edge gave out a telegram re- 
ceived by him from Joseph Fowler, of the 
Board of Shell Fisheries of New Jersey, 
describing conditions in the oyster in- 
| dustry. 
lows: 
Understanding you 
Washington soon, I 


to the growers affected 
quarter of a million dollars. 
dent, 


for 
this 


are 
am 


leaving 
taking 


tions in the oyster 
September 1 to 24. 

Business loss to September 17 as _com- 
pared with last year 
000. 


industry for period 


Business loss this week as com- 


Boats working last 80 This 
week, 23. : 


Industry operating 


year. 


at loss. Com- 
Conditions gradually growing worse 
and industry faces complete tie-up un- 


{ less some relief can be had, 





| spondence. 


Pennsyl- | 


| lution of Polish Delegate 


Virginia, | 
Kentucky, | 


Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, Ore- 


following the center of the main track | 


lroad crosses the Brazos | 


rection, to the point on said river where | 
| Railway crosses the same; thence with |! 


& S. F. R. R., in ah easterly direction 


| to the point in said line, where it strikes | 
N. | 


and east of the line above described the | 


Calvin Coolidge, | 


Done at the City of Washington this | @P rien to Celt tate Bow 


sixth day of September, in the year of | 


Oyster Drill Habits 


| Burearu of Fisheries Reviews 


Floating Is Protested | 


Department of Agriculture is that the 


| no response to light. 


The telegram in full text fol- | 
means of acquainting you with condi- | 


same date .$275.- | 


pared with same week last year $75,000. | 


pelled to do so to lessen financial strain. | 
| how 


= — 


The President's Ss Day | 


At the Offices. 
September 


Executive 
7? 26. 

10 a. m. Senator Walter E. Sine, ‘of 
New Jersey, called to protest against a | 
recent order of the Department of Ag- | 
riculture prohibiting oyster growers from 
floating oysters preparatory to market- 
ing them. 

12 noon. The Counselo: of the British 
Embassy, Henry Chilton, called to pre- 
sent A. C. C. Holtz, Managing Director 
of the Austrian Press Association. 

Remainder of day engaged with secre- 
tarial staff and answering mail corre- 


12:30. Members of the National Par- | 
ent Teachers Association were presented 
to the President. 


Geneva Resolution 


Called Ambiguous 


Department of State Declares 
Definition of Phrase ““War 
of Aggression” Is Lacking 


The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions adopted with enthusiasm the reso- | 
Sokol provid- 
ing that all war of aggression is and re- 


| mains forbidden, according to a report by 


the American Consul at Geneva, S. Pink- 
ney Truck, to the Department of State 
September 26. 

In commenting orally upon the report 
the Department noted that the phrase 
“war of aggression” was rather an am- 
biguous one and that even the League of 
Nations itself had not yet decided what 
was or was not a war of aggression. 


| The announcement of the receipt of Mr. 


Tuck’s report_ follows in full: 

The American Consul at Geneva, S. 
Pinkney Tuck, reports that September 
24 the Assembly of the League adopted 
with enthusiasm the resolution drawn up 
by the Polish delegate, Sokol, providing 
that all war of aggression is and re- 
mains forbidden and that pacific means 
must be used for the settlement of dis- 
putes of any character which might 
arise between States and furthermore, 
that the Assembly of the League should 
declare that States, members of the 
League, are under obligation to conform 
to these two. principles 

The preamble to this resolution con- 
tains the statements, (1) that war ag- 


' gression can never serve as a means of 


settling international disputes and is in 
consequence an international crime; (2) 
that the solemn renunciation of all wars | 
of aggression would tend to create a 
spirit of national confidence and thus 
facilitate the progress of disarmament. 


Estimates Considered 
For Agriculture Work 


Hearings Begun at Bureau of 
Budget on Funds Needed 
by Department. 


[Continued from Page 2.) | 
mal Industry, Dr. John R. Mohler, and | 
other. administrative officials. The hear- 
ings on the Agricultural estimates, Gen- 
eral Lord said orally, will continue until 
October 1. 

“Under the machinery of the Budget 
Bureau, which represents the President,” 
General Lord said, “every Department 
has a budget officer who with the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Department 
prepare and submit to the Budget Bu- | 
reau the officia! estimates of the Depart- 
ment. They are passed on at the De- 
partment and then submitted to the 


| Budget Office, and then the Budget Office 


reviews them and sends the final esti- | 
mate on for action by Congress. 

“We have already heard the officials 
of the Treasury, Postoffice Department, 
the Interior Department and Department 
of Commerce and of independent offices. 
We have other officials of the Depart- 
ments to hear, before the final estimates 
for the Government as a whole are made | 
70th 
Congress.” 


Subject of Studies 


{ 

. } 
Observaticn on Spawning, | 
Boring and Creeping. 

| 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

when the eyes have been removed. This 
“rheotropism” is due, perhaps, to the 
deforming influence of the current upon | 


| 


| the body, and may be related to the re- | 
| sponses 


to- gravity (geotropism). In 
several cases where the animals were | 
injected with strychnine (1:1,000) this 
‘rheotropism” was lost. Day-old drill 
larvae showed no response to currents. 

The geotropic responses have been 
studied in detail and it seems very prob- 


, able that they are due to the deforming 
became effective | 


of the foot by the pull of the shell, due 
to gravity. This is important, not be- 
cause the animal creeps upward but 
because it is prevented from being killed | 
by creeping down into the mud. It also 
keeps the siphon pointing upward, so 


| that the drill draws in no mud. 


The newly hatched drill larva shows 
It is not stimu- 
lated by oyster or clam meat. Larvae | 
placed in dishes that contain these meats 
remain indifferent to them. 

Inconclusive and conflicting results as 
to the phototropism of the adult drill : 
have been obtained. 

The salinity death point for the oyster 
drill lies between 12 and 12.5. In salin- 
ity below this the drills will die within 10 
days. This agrees with the natural dis- 
tribution of the drills in the field. Ex- 
periments are now in progress to deter- | 


| mine how long the drill must be exposed | 
| to low salinities in order that it die, even 


though it may be returned to sea water | 
of a higher salinity. In other words, | 
long must a low salinity exist in 
r.to kill the drills. 


ore 


1927. 
| 


| mained. 


| automobile and other marvels, 


| Nebraska 


| The nursery 


| health 
| group of pediatricians in Lincoln gave 


! tion twice during the year. 


| department of 


| tional 
\ testing. 


| ment of 


| Harold E. Jones, 


} an 


\| Senator Sheppard Say s Private Ownershi p- 
Is Necessary in De velo pment of Aviation 


YEARLY 
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| 


Declares ‘ America’: s Problem Is to Connect Worker With 
Machine as Exemplified by Colonel Lindbergh. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Let it Be especially observed that he 
was the largest financial investor in his 
effort, contributing from the mony he 
had made and saved in flying $2,000 of 
the total amount of $15,000. So well did 
he manage the financial end that when 
he reached Paris a balance of $1,500 re- 
Thus he was owner in part as 
well as operator of the project, exempli- 
fying a condition which must again be 


| placed within the reach of the average 
American if this republic 


is to survive. 


| Ownership Develops 


Many Responsibilities 

Ownership develops as does nothing 
else, the discipline, energy, initiative, 
ability and responsibility essential to the 
economic independence of the individual, 
without which political independence is 
an empty term. The Americans of 1776 
were owners in whole or in part as well 


| as operators of the plants and enter- 
; prises which they 


were utilizing for a 
livelihood. 

Independence to them means the eco- 
nomic freedom of ownership or the rea- 
sonable prospect thereof, as well as the 
political freedom signified by popular 
government. The machine. age which 
has produced the airplane, the radio, the 
has also 
witnessed the application of mechanical 
power to the basic industries, the con- 


| centration of ownership of these indus- 


tries to an ever-increasing degree with- 
in the control of the few, the change 


| from ownership to employeship for the 


great majority of the American people. 

The overshadowing problem before us 
today is to connect the individual with 
the machine in such a way as to reopen 


Institute of Child 
Welfare Is Founded 


Laura ieclene Rockefeller 
Memorial Aids by Dona- 
tion to School’s Support. 


University of 
established an institute of 
fare, for which the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial has given partial 
support, according to a statement by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor September 24. 

This statement, together with other 
notes regarding Child Welfare published 
by the Bureau, follows in full text: 

Playgrounds in Baltimore. 

In Baltimore this summer the Play- 
ground Athletic League has been operat- 
ing 134 playgrounds and six swimming 
pools under trained leadership and super- 
vision. The regular daily schedule of 
each playground varied, and once dur- 


The California has 


| ing the summer all the play grounds took 
| part in a big play festival held at the 


stadium. On August 11, the date set 
for the festival this year, about 3,000 
children were brought together for a 
demonstration of games and dances. 
During the last week of August each 
playground had special programs for 
visitors. Twenty of the playgrounds 
have conducted baby days this season, 
whén children under three years of age 
were examined by doctors and nurses. 
Special University Courses. 
The home-economics department of the 


| University of Nebraska, during the sum- 


Child Wel- | 


| when Colonel Lindbergh 


the fastest train one way. 


| Similar 
' ropean Continent, that airplanes were in | 
| growing demand 


mer sessions of 1924 and 1925, offered | 


courses in child development with a 


nursery school as a laboratory for stu- | 
| dent observation. 


These courses were 


introduced in order 


home-economics teachers. 


to meet a need of | 


During the school year 1926-27 the work | 


| was made a part of the regular curricu- 


lum, with the classes and laboratory open 


| to junior and’senior home-economic stu- 
interested. | 


dents and others who were 
school had an enrollment 
of 12 children, and the city health de- 
partment cooperated by giving the serv- 
ices of one of its visiting nurses for 
inspection each morning, and a 


each child a complete physical examina- | 


The divi- 
sion of nutrition of the home-économics 
the university con- 
ducting physical-growth and 
studies, and the department 
psychoiogy directs 


is 


educa- 
mental 


of 


the 


Institute at California. 

The president of the University of 
California has announced the establish- 
an institute of child welfare 
in the university. The Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial has made liberal 


| appropriations for its maintenance for a 


period of six years beginning July, 1927. 
The California Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations has pledged to de- 
fray during the sit-year period 
rental charges of such off-campus hous- 
ing space as the institute will require. 
Herbert R. Stolz, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed director of the institute, and 
Ph. D., director of re- 
search. 
Italy _Provides Funds. 
Assistance is provided by the Italian 


| Government to illegitimate children who 


are in 
accord- 


have been abandoned or who 
danger of being abandoned, in 


| ance with a royal decree issued on May 


8, 1927. An allowance may be paid to 
the mother, or the child may be put in 
institution, where he nursed by 
his own mother if possible, or placed 
out with a nurse or a foster mother. 
The assistance is given only if the child 
is under six years of age at the time 
of application, and continues 
child is of legal’ age for 
Provision is made for periodical exami- 
nations by qualified physicians of the 
children to whom this decree applies and 
of their nurses, and fdr medical treat- 


is 


| ment of all children. 


The funds necessary for apenyieg: out 
drill is , taiend n 42 degrees and 43 degrees 
; C. Data on migration have not yet been 


The lethal temperature for the oyster worked. over, 


nutrition 


the | 


| For the eight months ending with Au- 


| pared with $89,813,631 in the correspond- 


| this iia will be supplied partly sees 
the National treasury and partly by the | 
| ‘Provinces and municipalities. 


until the | 
employment. ° 


| necessary to impose 


| of 


| bilities for 


' vises 


the 
the 


universal 
individual | 


of 
to 


channels 
avenues 


and restore 
opportunity, 


| ownership, to liberty which will be more 


than a name. Already mechanical force | 
has raised in 380 years the annual pro- | 
duction per worker in steel from 267 tons 

to 709 tons; in gasoltme from 25,000 gal- ; 
lons to 71,000 gallons in 20 years; in bi- 

tuminous coal from less than 3 tons to 

more than 4 tons,in 20 years; with sub- 

stantial increases in glass, silk, cotton 

goods, shoes, paper and in agricultural | 
processes. 

Ten thousand tons of ore 
be loaded by machinery on a 
an hour, 206,000 bushels of 
day. 

The task of democracy is to aid in se- 
curing for the worker a just share in the 
returns from his enlarged and enlarging 
production. As the machine multiplied 
the powers of Colonel Lindbergh and 
lifted, him as if upon a magic carpet | 
across the sea so may the machine in 
some other form, applied to other enter- | 
prises, increase the capacities and as- | 
sure the prospertity of every worthy 
human being. 

The saving, owning, self-relying Lind- 
bergh fashioner of his own career, sculp- 
tor of his own destiny, pictures the in- 
dividualism of the initial era of this na- 
tion functioning under modern condi- | 
tions. 

It is the very opposite of the com- | 
munist doctrine which would make all | 
individuals the virtual wards and chat- 
tels of the Government. 


may now 
steamer in 
grain in a 


Traces Development 
Of Art of Flying 

We turn now to another phase of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s connection with avia- 
tion. His colossal deed may be used to 
demonstrate the rapid progress of the 
art of human flights. On December 17, 
1903, Orville Wright piloted the first 
authenticated flight in history of a man- | 
carrying machine propelled by its own 
power, a flight of 120 feet in 12 seconds. 
Then followed two further flights, both | 
a little longer and a fourth lasting 59 sec- 
onds covering a distance of feet. | 
The seconds consumed by these first 
power flights have been pronounced the | 
most important in the record of man- 
kind. 

Contrast with these beginnings the | 
status of aviation on May 22, 1927, but 
little more than 23 years afterwards, 

completed his 
continuous air trip alone from New York 
to Paris having flown 3,600 miles in 335 
hours and 20 minutes. 

Consider also that 
Colonel Lindbergh’s 


852 


on the 
arrival at 


day of 
Paris, 


the planes of the United States Air Mail | 


Service had flown 15,500,000 miles during 
the nine years since the service had be- 
gun with only 7 per cent of the schedules 


in all those years uncompleted on ac- | 
adverse | 


and all other 
they had reduced the 
mail time from San Francisco to New 
York to 26 hours, that a letter had been 
sent by air from New York to San Fran- | 
cisco and the answer reccived in 72 hours 
and 13 minutes or 19 hours less than 


count of weather 
conditions, that 


Note further that on this date air- 
plane lines for passengers, mail and 
goods had connected all the larger cities 
of the North American Continent, a } 
condition existing on the 
for patrol of forests, | 
surveying, photographing, for 
the dusting of crops with anti-insect | 
chemicals, that they had become an es- 
sential part of armies and navies and 
were disclosing larger and larger possi- 
both offense and defense. 

During the first six months of 
present year, the civil air services of the 
United States carried nearly 400,000 
passengers and fiew a total of 
than 12,000,000 miles. 


mapping, 


As one of the central figures in the de- | 
velopment of this latest and most dra- | 
| matic form of transport, 
bergh has won an everlasting hold upon | 


the affection and the esteem of the world 
not only for the technical quality of his 
achievements but for the manner 
which he has combined some of 
greatest attributes, gentleness with cour- 
age, courtesy with capacity, modesty 
with daring. , 


August Exports of Cotton 
Smaller Than Last Year | 


United Sistas 4 exports of raw cotton, | 
including linters, in August amounted | 
to 340,311 bales valued at 
bringing the total for the 
months of 1927 to 5 
at $440,160,120, according to the monthly 
report of the Department of Commerce 
made public September 26. This com- | 
pared with 391,295 bales valued at $34,- 
423,866 in August, 1926, and 3,866,387 
bales valued at $399,944,950 in the eight | 
months of 1926 ending with August. 


first eight 


Cotton manufactures exported in Au- | 


gust were valued at $11,699,207, as com- | 
pared with $9,663,852 in August, 1926. 
gust, the total was $87,304,193, 


as com- 


ing period of last year. 


The Na- 

tional Bureau of Maternity and Infant 

Welfare will have general supervision 

over the administration of the law. \ 
Bachelors Taxed. 

The Italian Government recently intro- 
duced a tax on bachelors, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for the work 
of the National Bureau of Maternity and 


| the 


! announced 
| Tariff 


| Case. 


the | | 


more 
Colonel Lind- ; 


in | 
the 


| 
$31,311,534, 


951,029 bales valued | 





Infant Welfare, which has been greatly 
hindered by lack of funds. Premier 
Mussolini has recently expressed the 
opinion that in order to obtain suffi- 
cient funds for this purpose it may be 
a tax on childless 
marriages also. T National Bureau | 
Maternity and Infant Welfare, 
through its provincial committees, super- 

a large number of agencies a 
} gaged in ‘maternity and infancy work. | 


| Admiral Magruder 


Asked for Views on 


Reorganizing Navy 


| Secretary Wilbur Seeks De- 


tails of Plan Outlined in 
Magazine Article. 


Inaccuracies Noted 


Head of Siesinatineelé Regrets 
Item Was Not Submitted 
for Bureaw’ - Approval. 


Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
stated on September 26 

had “directed Admiral 
commandant of the 
Philadelphia, to 
Department a full 


The 
Wilbur, 
that 
Thomas R. Magruder, 
4th Naval District 
submit to the Navy 


orally 
he Rear 


of 


and detailed statement of his plans to 
reorganize the Navy and the Navy De- 
partment.” 

Mr. Wilbur stated that he regretted 
that Admiral Magruder had not submit- 
ted a copy of a recent article published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, which the 
Admiral had written, to the Bureau of 
Navigation before it was published, as 
the regulations provide, for the article 
contained “some inaccuracies that could 
have been. corrected.” He added, “but 


| we will let that pass.” 


Admiral Magruder has now filed copies 
of the article in question with the Bu- 
reau, Mr. Wilbur stated. No further ac- 


| tion on the matter of whcther or not the 
| article was 
| he 


filed in time will be taken, 
said. 

When asked if the request which he 
had made to Admiral Magruder could 
be interpreted as a reprimand, Mr. Wil- 
bur replied, “it was not a reprimand, it 
was a request for information.” The 
wording of the message, he said, was as 
follows: 

“T request you to submit to the Navy 
Department promptly full detailed plans 
for the reorganization of the Navy and 
Navy Department.” 

Secretary Wilbur stated that because 


he had known Admiral Magruder since 


| 1885, and had looked up his record, find- 


ing that he had “done good work” for 
Philadelphia Navy Yards, he- was 
anxious “to get the benefit of any sug- 
gestion Admiral Magruder may have to 


| offer.” 


| Time Extended for Briefs 


In Fluerspar Invesiigation 


Extension of time has been granted 
to interested parties to file briefs in the 
so-called fluorspar investigation, it was 
orally September 26 at the 
Commission. These briefs may 
be filed up to October 10. 

Extension was desired by a number 
of parties concerned in the investigation, 
to permit further study of records in the 
The request came chiefly from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and repre- 
sentatives of German producers of fluor- 
spar, the latter claiming they have not 


| had ample time to analyze the mass of 


data gathered by the Commission in this 
country and abroad on production costs 
of fluorspar. 


Eu- | §- 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


Ls 
43 Exchange Pl. 4 New York City 


Tonight's 
RADIO 
PROGRAM 


Is your radio ready to receive 
One 


vacuum tube, used teo long, 


it—clearly and surely? 
may spoil the fun you plan 
tonight. all 
tubes at least once a year with 
It 
is good insurance to keep a 


Replace your 


genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


spare set in reserve. 


Radiotron 


Tire Radiotron is the Heart 
of your Radio Set.” 
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Leave of Absence With Pay Denied 


To Reclamation | Employes in Field 


| P Atds Outside of Capital Effected by Decision 
of Comptroller General in Refus- 
ing Salary Claim. 


” 


****rate of salary; that he did not return to | 


4, inclusive. 


There is no statute specifically grant- 
ing leaves of absence with pay to em- 
ployes of the Reclamation Service out- 
side Washington, D. C., and, therefore, 
the granting of such leave is within the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. This ruling has just been made by 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, in disallowing a 
claim of an employe of the Reclamation 
Service. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 
| ployes of the Reclamation Service out- 


lows: 

Albert J. Hendley requested August 
17, 1927, review of settlement No. 0152- 
390, dated January 5, 1927, disallowing 
his claim for $13.33, alleged ‘to be due 
him as salary as an employe of the 
United States Reclamation Service dur- 
ing the period Feburary 7 to 10, 1913, 
under conditions as follows: 

Employed as Clerk in 1913. 

It appears that in 1913 claimant was 
employed as a junior clerk at $1,200 per 
annum in the office of the Reclamation 
Bureau at Boise, Idaho; that he applied 
for seven days’ annual leave from Feb- 
ruary 3 to 10, inclusive, which request 
appears to have been approved by the 
officer in charge of the Boise project and 
for which time he was paid his regular 


duty at Boise upon the termination of his 
leave but on March 6, 1913, submitted his 
resignation to become effective from and 
after February 11, 1913;.that in view of 


the provisions of the leave regulations of | 


the Department of the Interior effective 
at that time which authorized annual 
leave at the rate of two end one-half 


days for each month of service since the | 
first of the calendar year, the resigna- | 
tion was accepted effective at the close | | 


of business February 5, 1913. Claimant 
was thereafter requested to refund the 
amount of $13.33 paid him as salary for 
the four days from February 7 to 10, 
Refund was made on Septem- 
ber 15, 1913. 

Approvals Are Cited. 

Claimant now contends that the ad- 
ministrative approval of the leave re- 
quest as submitted and the subsequent 
administrative approval by competent 
official of the voucher covering the sal- 
ary payment to February 10, 1913, made 
his right to the money absolute. 

A provision in the Reclamation Man- 
ual in effect during February, 1913, reads 
as follows: 

“The supervising engineers in the field 


are authorized to grant annual leave to | 


employes in their respective divisions.” 

Paragraph 19 of the regulations of the 
Department of the Interior, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910, covering leaves of ab- 
sence of employes of that department, 


including field service employes outside | 


of Washington, provides: 

“19. Only accrued lea¥e allowed on 
resignation, etc.; exceptions.—On sep- 
aration from the department by resig- 


nation, dismissal, or transfer, employes | 
will be allowed only accrued leave at the | 


Issuance of Fraud 


Order Is Approved | 


Canadian Is Alleged to Have | 


Violated American Postal 
Laws by Lottery. 


General, Harry &. 
New, has approved the issuance of 

fraud order against J. J. MacDonald, 
P. O. Box 1780, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada, and P. O. Box 1780, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, the Solicitor of the Post 


The Postmaster 


Office Department, Horace J. Donnelly, | 


has just announced. The full text of 
Mr. Donnelly’s announcement follows: 

On September 22, 1927, a fraud order 
was issued against J. J. MacDonald, P. 
O. Box 1780, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
and P. O. Box 1780, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

All mail addressed to the said parties 
should be returned to senders stamped: 
“Fraudulent. Mail to this address re- 
turned by order of Postmaster General”; 
and no money orders payable to the said 
parties should be rtified, 01 
paid. 

It is stated orally at the 
office that Mr. MacDonald 
lottery in violation of the American pos- 
tal laws. He claimed to be the official 
distributor of an organization to raise 
funds for World War Veterans, their 
widows and orphans, the solicitor’s rec- 
ords showed. The records § furthe: 
pointed out that Mr. MacDonald adver- 
tised a charity sweepstake and that 
prizes were to be awarded by a draw- 


issued, Ce 


solicitor’s 
conducted a 


ing of horses entered in the Manchester | 


November Handicap, one of the biggest 
races held in England, it was 
Books containing seven certificates at $1 
each were offered to selected represen- 
tatives at $5 per book, it was declared. 
Special concessions were made by Mr. 
MacDonald to Canadian Legionnaires and 
veterans’ associations who arranged for 


10 books on a consignment basis, it was | , : J 
| and situated on an island in Perdido Bay, 


‘miles | 


asserted. 


Money Orders to Bulgaria 


The maximum amount for a money 
order dvawn for payment in Bulgaria is 


$50, the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, R. S. Regar, has announced, in 


‘requesting postmasters to comply with 


the rules covering the issuance of such 
orders. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Postmasters are again reminded that 
B50 is the maximum amount for which 
’ money order drawn for payment in 
Bulgaria may be issued. : Strict atten- 
ion to this rule will expedite certifica- 


tien of orders to Bulgaria. 


} 
% 


stated. | 


| approxima 


rate of two and one-half days for each 
month of service since the first of the 
calendar year; but heads of bureaus may 
grant more than this (within the legal 
limit) when separation occurs after the 
middle of the year and the employee has 
served five or more years and there are 
other meritorious reasons for exception 
to the rule, in the latter case in writ- 
ing.” ~ 
Only Secretary Has Authority. 

There is no statute specifically grant- 

ing leaves of absence with pay to em- 


side of Washington, and, therefore, the 


| granting of such leave is within the dis- 
| cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 


By the provisions of paragraph 19 of the 
regulations quoted, supra, the Secretary 
of the Interior authorized the officers in 
charge of field projects to allow em- 
ployees only accrued leave, under con- 
ditions such as here involved, at the rate 
of two and one-half days for each month 
of service since the first of the calendar 
year. In this case the officer in charge 
of the Boise project exceeded his au- 
thority in allowing claimant’s request for 
leave with pay in excess of the rate pro- 
vided by the regulations and the subse- 


| quent payment thereof by the disbursing 


officer may not be taken as controlling 
in the matter. Claimant was paid the 
full amount of salary due him to the 
effective date of the acceptance of his 
resignation and there is no authority for 
any further payment. 

Upon review the disallowance is sus- 
tained. 

(Signed) J. R. McCARL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


} 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-19696 (S). Travel expenses—New ap- 

yointment—First y station — Panama 
Canal. Under the k established rule 
‘hat has been followed , the accounting 
officers. of the Gove nt, officers and 
employes of the Gov ment, upon their 
appointment to a position in the service, 
must bear the expenses incurred in re- 
porting to their designated posts of duty. 4 
Comp. Gen. 629; 11 id. 691; 22 id. 577; 5 
Comp. Gen. 274 

The taking of the oath of office, executing 
an official bond, and designating a deputy 
before proceeding to the post of duty to 
which appointed, does not operate to relicve 


| an officer of the obligation to bear the ex- 


pense of reporting to the place where his 
duties are to be performed. 

A-18 (S). Rental allowance—Fieid 
duty—Navy. Officers of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps without dependents, whe were 
ordered to Nicaragua with and as members 

f an expeditionary force to protect the 
and property of American citizens 
sojourning there during the progress of 
an organized armed rebellion against the 
government of Nicaragua are, while per- 
forming such duty, on “‘field duty” within 
the meaning of section 6 of the act of June 
10, 1922, as amended by the act of May 31, 
1924, 43 Stat. 
rental allowance. 

A-19517 (S). Conventions — Bureau of 
Mines. Credit for past payments from ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Mines for 
the fiscal year 1926 of expenses of an em- 
ploye ordered to Salt Lake City and return, 


lives 
iives 


| being present in that city at the time of the 


meeting of the American Institute of Mir 
infi and Metallurgical Engineers, allowed 
upon evidence of one attendance at meet- 
ngs of the Institute; authorized of- 

e nount reason for 
statutory authority 
1 meetings societies, 
2n secured for 1927-1928 


Government Sells 
Qld Reservations 


Receives $70,000 for Six Par- 
cels of Land Located in 

Florida and Alabama. 

parcels of Government land for- 
merly used as military reservations, lo- 
cated in the stations of Alabama and 
Florida, have been sold by the Depart- 
t of War for an aggregate of $70,- 
Department announced in a 
September 22. The land was 
sold pursuant to the provisiéns of Con- 
The full text of 


Six 


mer 
000, 
bctcmnns 
gressional legislation. 
the statement follows: 
Pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
approved March 12, 1926 
203) which permits the sale 
reservations longer 
three parcels of land comprising 

i Bay Military Reservation, 
ima and Florida, have been sold 

’ following persons. 
A — Containing 
and 


of Congress, 
(44 Stat., 


about 1,097.40 
situated on the west side of 
Perdido Bay, in Baldwin County, Ala., 
ely 27 miles by road from 


acres, 


; Pensacola, Fla., to Louise Lawrenz, El- 


berta, 


Ala.; 


Parcel 


$40,100. 


B— Containing 274.40 acres 


Baldwin 
from 


Ala., 
to 


about 18 
Maplehurst 


County, 


Pensacola, Land 


| Company, Birmingham, Ala.; $3,100. 
Are Limited to Fifty Dollars | 


Parcel C—Containing about 200 acres, 
and situated at the entrance of Perdido 
Bay, in Escambia County, Fia.. to Henry 
C. Bartling, Chicago; $800. 

Under the provisions of the same Act, 
three parcels of land known as Fort 
Clinch Military Reservation, Florida, and 
containing approximately 263.9 acres, 
fronting on Amelia River, Cumberland 
Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean, were sold 
to the following p@sons: 

Parcel 2—Charles M. 
sonville, Fla.; $4,000. 

Parcel 3— Thomas B. 
sonville, Fla.; $4,000. 

Parcel 4—S. M. 
Ohio; $18,000, 


Hilliard, Jack- 
Hamby, Jack- 


Neville. Cleveland, 


ote... | 


| 
| 
| 
t 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
$ 1909-1913 


N 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United 


* a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad, 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


States, 
1913-1921 


Improvement in Production and Utilization 


Of Milk Fostered by Bureau of Dairy Industry 


Topic 23—Agriculture 


Twelfth Article—Bur eau of Dairy Industry. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; seconds Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare;. tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronaztics. 
The present group deals with Federal « 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By Carl W. Larson, 


Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 


HE Bureau of Dairy Industry is one of the new 

bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, hav- 

ing been established by Congress July 1, 1924. 

Its activities include investigations in produc- 
tion, manufacture, and utilization of milk and milk 
products, special stress being laid on the fundamentals 
affecting the efficiency of production and the improve- 
ment of quality. 


The importance of the dairy industry in the United 
States: Of the total amount that the average American 
family spends for food, 20 per cent, or more than three 
billion dollars, is spent for milk and milk products. 
Because of the growing demand for these products due 
tq a steady increase in population and also to an in- 
creased per capita consumption, more and more milk 
is needed each year. 

* « ” 

Experience has shown that this increased demand 
can be met most easily not by increasing the number 
of cows, but by improving their quality.-. In 
words, the present number of cows would be sufficiently 
large to meet the growing demand for milk if the pro- 
duction of each cow were increased. This is also one 
of the surest ways of decreasing the cost of.milk 
production. 


At present the cows in the United States produce 
on the average only 4,500 pounds of milk in a year. 
Investigations now being carried on by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry show the possibility of increasing this 
average to 8,500 pounds without materially increasing 
the cost of production. To accomplish this is one of 
the objectives of the Bureau. 


* * 


MPROVEMENT through breeding: The average pro- 

duction per cow can be increased in many ways. One 

of the surest and quickest of these is the use of good, 

proved sires. A good, proved sire is one that has 

shown, through the records of his daughters and their 

dams, that he can transmit to his daughters the ability 
for high milk and butterfat production. 


Proved sires are not easy to find, but through the 
system of herd-improvement records obtained for about 
400,000 cows in the United States, the Bureau has 
evolved a plan that will locate large numbers of these 
bulls. Unfortunately many of these good bulls are 
dead before their value is known. 


* x * 


This presents the problems of how to keep promis- 
ing bulls until they have been proved, and how to ex- 
tend the usefulness of proved bulls by such feeding and 
management as will keep them potent to an old age. 
In connection with this project several bulls are being 
feg experimentally to test the effect of different rations 
on fertility. The effect of exercise on fertility is also 
being studied. 


‘ 

Breeding experiments are being conducted with 
about 1,500 head of dairy cattle. The object is to de- 
termine the method of breeding that will insure uni- 
formity in transmission of high milk and butterfat 
production. 


THE problem is being attacked in the following ways: 

1. A comparison of the effect on transmission otf 
producing capacity from linebreeding (such as would 
be equivalent to the mating of animals with the rela- 
tionship of nephew to aunt) and from outbreeding (the 
mating of animals that are unrelated or very distintl; 
related, but of the same breed), with animals coming 
from the same foundation herd. 


2. A éomparison of the effect on the transmissicn o 


»roducing capacity, and on fertility and constitutional 
vigor of offspring, from close inbreeding (in this cas« 


mating the sire to his daughters, granddaughters, and 


Copyright. 1927. by The Un 


bor, T. H. 
Comdr. 


other’ 


Barton L. Wright (M. C.), 


great-granddaughters), and from the mating of unre- 
lated cows with the same bulls used for inbreeding. 


8. The use for a number of generations of sires, re- 
gardless of their relationship to each other, that have 
shown by the producing capacity of their daughters that 
they are pure for the factors that determine high pro- 
ducing capacity. 

4. The crossing of eight distinct families of the 
Jersey breed to show the effect of heterosis, and to de- 
termine whether, in the different families, different fac- 
tors or different combinations of factors may control 
the producing capacity. 


5. A study of the effect, on producing ability, of 
hundreds of matings of animals in the Advanced Regis- 
try and Register of Merit of the various breed associa- 
tions. 


6. A study of the relation of the conformation and 

anatomy of the dairy cow to her milk and butterfat 
producing capacity. 
NUTRITION of dairy cows: Proper feed is also of 
~" great importance in increasing the production of 
dairy cows. Investigations now being ‘conducted by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry will throw light on the 
problem of selecting simple, practical rations that will 
enable dairy cows to produce milk up to their maximum 
inherent ability, at a reasonable cost. 


This involves research in the relation of certain 
mineral constituents, such as calcium and phosphorus, 
to milk secretion; the effect of variation in the quality 
of hay on milk secretion; and the relation of protein 
metabolism to milk secretion. 


* * * 


Bacteriology and chemistry of milk: In the manu- 
facture of dairy products, such as butter, cheese, ice 
cream, condensed milk, and milk powder, the bacteriol- 
ogy and chemistry of milk play an important part. In 
the study of protein metabolism referred to @pove the 
effect of proteolytic bacteria is determined. In other 
investigations the factors limiting the development of 
lactic fermentation (souring) are found. Other re- 
searches include the formation and germination of 
spores and chemical tests for the quality of milk. 


In the work on condensed and evaporated milk and 
milk powder the effect of heat sterilization on the body, 
flavor, and color of milk and cream is being determined. 
Data are being obtained showing the relation of the 
pressure and temperature of homogenization on the 
curdling temperature of milk and cream of various 
butterfat contents. This information is essential in 
the successful manufacturing of condensed milk. The 
cause and control of deterioration in milk powder are 
also being studied. 


* % * 


((HEESE and ice cream work: Attention is being given 

“ to the factors that affect the flavor and texture of 
Swiss cheese. Pure cultures are prepared, which when 
added to milk for cheesemaking, control abnormal fer- 
mentations and produce cheese of high quality. The 
importance of such conditions and processes as the 
age of the starter used, treatment of milk with air 
and oxygen, filtering, and centrifuging the milk before 
it is made into cheese has been studied. From these 
investigations a method of making Swiss cheese has 
been found that results in a high quality product in 
comparison with cheese made by methods not so 
modern. 


In the making oi .cc cream it is important for the 
manufacturer to know just what combination of sugar, 
cream, and other ingredients will insure the proper 
smoothness in the finished product. This involves the 
study of factors, such as viscosity and composition of 
the mix, which control the physical conditions of the ice 
cream. 


* * % 


. 

By-products: Billions of pounds of skim milk, butter- 
milk, and whey produced each year in the United States 
are either wasted or are inefficiently used. How to 
make better use of these dairy by-products is one of the 
important projects of the Bureau. 


Investigations along this line include *(1) a process 
for making concentrated sour milk for ohicken feed— 
this product has already been perfected ‘and put on a 
commercial basis; (2) separation of whey albumin so 
that milk sugar can be removed more easily; (3) devel- 
opment of new uses for milk sugar; and (4) production 
of a soluble lactalbumin powder which has possibilities 
for use in cooking. 


In the next article, 
issue of September 28, 
of the Bureau of Dairy 
of Agriculture, will con 
of the work of the B 
reference to experimen 
milk investigations. 


to be published in the 
Carl W. Larson, Chief °, 
Industry, Department 
tinue the discussion of 
urea. with particular 
tal work and market 


ed states Daily Publishing Corporation 


det. 


Navy Orders | 


Issued September 21. 

Lieut. Comdr. Augustine W. Rieger, un- 
completed portion orders August 5, 1927, 
revoked; to. continue duty Branch Hy- 
drographic Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. John V. Murphy, orders May 19, 
1927. modified; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Hayden H. Smith, orders July 6, 
1927, modified; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. William B. Stork, all 
active duty; to home. 

Lieut. Henry E. Thornhill, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada; to Asst. to Nav. Inspr. of Mach., 
Marine Eng. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry R. Carson, Jr., det. 
U. S. S. S-16; to U. S. S. 8-17. 

Lieut. (j). g.) Robert P Lewis, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted Novem- 
ber 22. 1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Aaron P, Storrs, 3rd, det. 
VF Sd». 6B. Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit.; 
to fighting plane unit U. S. S. Saratoga. 

: .ewnd F. Pratt, Jr., det. U.S. 
Se Arkansas: te U. 8S. S, Lardner. 
Capt. Dudley N. Carpenter (M. C.), det. 


relieved 


4 Bue My and S.; to Nav. Hosp. Pearl. Har- 


Rec. Ship, New York; to Navy Retg. Sta., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


} Lieut. James F, Terrell (M. C.), det. 5th \ 
Regiment, U. S. Marines, Managua, Nicara- 


gua; to Guadia Nacional Nicaragua. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank M. Townsend, Jr. 
(M. C.), det. 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, 
Managua, Nicaragua; to nearest rec. ship 
in U. S. 

Capt. Graham M. Adee (S. C.), det. aide 
on staff, Desct. Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. William Gower (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.; to U. S. S. Wyo- 
ming. 

Lieut. Eugene L, Gray (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Wyoming; to settle accts. 

Ch. Mach. Max Bayer, det. U. 
to continue treatment Nav. 
York, N. Y. 

Ch. Mach, Chauncey R. Doll, orders Sept. 
14, 1927, modifying orders of April 13, 1927, 
revoked. 

Deaths: 

Rear Adm. Benjamin Franklin Hutchison, 
U. S. N., died September 17. 1927. 

Capt. Charles Alexander Schetky, U. S. 
N., died August 15, 1927, at Hood 
River, Ores 


S. S, Texas; 
Hosp., New 


| | Army Orders | 


First Licut. James Lewis muwrey, Quar- | 


| granted leave of absence 


termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty October 16, to proceed to Fort Reno, 
Okla., for training, and to be relieved from 
duty so as to arrive home October 29. 
Capt. Rudolph Leon Duncan, Signal Corps 
Reserve, to active duty October 
proceed to Washington, D. C., for train- 
ing, to be relieved from duty so 2s to ar- 
rive home on October 24, . 
First Lieut. Silas C. Fyndshaw, Air Corps, 
retired as incapacitatec for active service. 
Col. Oliver: S. Eskricge, Infantry, leave 
of absence extended 1) days. 
Col. Harris Pendlton, Jr., 
for two days. 
First Lieut. Charles Himmier, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, retired as incapacitated for 


Infantry, 


| active service. 


| 
\ 


_Capt. H. Leon Hogan, Dental Corps, te- 
tired as incapacitated for active service. 

Col. James T. Watson, Infantry, retired, 
as ineabacited for active service. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Eaton Alexander Boothe; 


U. S. N., died September 17, 1927, Palmdale, 
Calif: ; 


11, to’ | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
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Beith, John Hay, 
play in three acts, by Ian Hay. [pseud.] 
83 p. (French’s acting edition, No 





| Brown, Ernest William, 1886— ... The | 


' Mays, Arthur Beverly. 


| 


1484.) N. Y., French, 1927. 27-18567 


evidence for changes in the rate of ro- 
tation of the earth and their geophysi- 
cal consequences, with a summary and 
discussion of the deviations of the 
moon and sun from their gravitational 
orbits. 207-235. (Transactions of the 
Astronomical observatory of Yale uni- 
versity. v. 3, pt. vii New Haven, The | 
Observatory, 1926. 27-18562 | 
Buckle, Gerard Fort. The mind and the 
film; a treatise on the psychological 
factors in the film. 119 p. London, 
Routledge, 1926. 27-18569 
Camerlynch-Guernier, Mme... . Au pays 
de France, methode directe de fran- 
cals, avee notation phonetique, par | 
Mme. Camerlynch et G. H. Camer- | 
lynck. 30 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and | 
Bacon, 1927. 27-18566 
Chiang Kai-shek. Declaration to Kuomin- 
tang members. 19 p, Shanghai, 
China, Commercial press, 1927. 
ae ae 27-18661 
Chiang Kai-shek. Manifesto to the peo- 
ple. 14 p. Shanghai, China, Commer- | 
cial press, 1927. 27-18660 
Davis, Guy Pratt. What shall the pub- | 
lie schools do for the feeble-minded ? 
A plan for. special-school training 
under public school auspices, by Guy 
Pratt Davis. 225 p. (Harvard studies | 
in education vol. x) Cambridge, | 
Harvard university press, 1927. 
27-18578 | 
Deemer, Horace Emerson. Deemer Iowa 
pleading and practice; law and equity 
with forms. Rev. @d., 2d ed., 2 v. 
Chicago, Callaghan & co., 1927. 
27-18582 | 
Dubs, Homer Hasenpflug, 1892. Hsuntze 
...the moulder of ancient Confucian- 
ism. (Probsthain’s oriental series, 
vol. xv) 808 p. London, Probsthain, 
1927, 27-18571 
Eardley-Wilmot, Sir Sydney Marow. An 
admiral’s memories, sixty-five years 
afloat and ashore, by...; photographs 
and illustrations selected and arranged 
by Dr. Oscar Parkes. 184 p. Lon- 
don, Low, 1927. 27-18658 
Eden, Anthony. Places in the sun, by 
Anthony Eden, M. P., with a preface 
hy the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin. 
143 p. London, Murray, 1926. 
27-18656 
Gamble, William Thomas Miller...The 
Monumenta Germaniae historica: its 
inheritance in  source-vatuation and 
criticism, 202 p. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Catholic university of America, 1927. 
Wash., D. C., Catholic university of 
America, 1927. ‘ 27-18662 
Nall, R. O. China and Britain. 175 p. 
London, Edinburgh house press, 1927. 
27-18654 
Horton, Robert Forman. The capacity 
for God (confessio credentis) 275 p. | 
London, Allen, 1926. 27-18573 
{mbert-Terry, Sir Henry Machu, bart. A 
constitutional king, George the First. 
397 p. London, Murray, 1927. 
\ 27-18655 
Jackson, George Vernon. The perilous 
adventures and vicissitudes of a naval 
officer, 1801-1812, being part of the 
memoirs of Admiral George Vernon 
Jackson (1787-1876) edited by Harold 
Burrows. 242 p. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood, 1927. 27-18657 
Linebarger, Paul Myron Wentworth... . 
Our common cause with China against 
imperialism and communism. (“Chi- 
nese politics made easy” series) 30 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Kuomin-tang 
(Chinese Nationalist party), 1927. 
, 27-18659 
... The problem 
of industrial education. (The Cen- 
tury education series) 416 p. N. Y., 
Century, 1927. 27-18575 
Newman, John Henry, cardinal. The 
idea of a university defined and illus- 
trated: I. In nine discourses delivered | 
to the Catholics of Dublin; II. In oceca- 
sional lectures and essays addressed 
to the members of the Catholic uni- 
versity, by .. . edited for college use 
by Daniel M. O’Connell. 498 p. Chi-: 
cago, Loyola universityepress, 1927. 
27-18576 
Parks, William Arthur. .. . Thescelo- 
saurus warreni, a new species of or- 
thopodous dinosaur from the Edmon- 
ton formation of Alberta. (University 
of Toronto studies. Geological series. 
no. 21) 42 p. illus. Toronto, The 
University library: pub. by the libra- | 
rian, 1926. 27-18564 | 
Priestley, Johh Boynton. Thomas Love | 
*Peacock, by J. B. Priestley. (English 
men of letters) 215 p. London, Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-18565 | 
Radegonde, Saint. Legend. The lyfe of | 
Saynt Radegunde, ed. from the copy | 
in Jesus college library by F. Brit- 
tain. 53 p. illus. Cambridge, Eng., | 
The University press, 1926. 27-18651 
Radin, Max. Handbook of Roman law. | 
(Hornbook series) 516 p. St. Paul, | 
Minn., West publishing co., 1927. 
27-18580. 
Saint Francis of Assisi, a sacred drama 
in five acts and six tableaux. 51 p. | 
N. Y., Capuchin fathers, 1926. 
27-18650 
Schlesinger, Frank. . Catalogue of | 
1275 stars; re-observation by means of | 








School to Be Cinnastad 
Into Quarters for Officers 


A plan for the conversion of a sthool | 
building at Marfa, Tex., to two sets of | 
officers’ quarters has been approved by j 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, | 
the Department of War announced Sep- 
tember 24. 

Th. full text of the statement follows: 


The happy ending; a | 


| Sinnott, 





The Secretary of War has notified the 
Commanding General, Eighth Corps 
Area, of approval of a plan submitted 
by the Commanding Officer, Marfa, Tex., 
for the conversion of an educational and 
vocational school building at that post 
| into two sets of officers’ quarters. Such 





conversion will enable all officers now on 





~ 


duty at Camp Marfa to be quartered or ' 
4 the post 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded, Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


photography of Astronomische gesell- 
schaft stars between declinations +1° 
and +2°, reduced to 1875.0 without a»- 
plying proper motions, by . . with 
the collaboration of C. J. Hudson, 
Louise Jenkins & Ida Barney. (Trans- 
actions of the Astronomical observa- 
tory of Yale university. v. 3, pt. iv.) 
p. 139-151. New Haven, The Observa- 
tory, 1926. \ 27-18561 
Selbie, William Boothby. Congregation- 
alism. (The faiths; varieties of Chris- 
tian expression.) 199 p. London, 
Methuen, 1927. 27-18572 
Shaw, Frank H. Knocking around. 358 
p. N. Y., Dodd, 1927. 27-18568 
Shepard’s Illinois classified topical in- 
dex; a comprehensive index to and 
analysis of every case decided by the 
Supreme and Appellate courts in the 
State of Illinois; each case numbered 
to complete body of American ces 
law as embraced in the American a 
gest system. Ist ed., 1927. 1350 p. 
N. Y., The Frank Shepard co., 1927. 
27-18581 
Shepard’s Illinois table of cases; a 
complete table of every case decided 
by the: Supreme and Appellate courts 
in the State of Illinois. Each case 
numbered to Shepard’s classified topi- 
cal index and complete body of Ameri- 
can case law as embraced in the Amer- 
ican digest system. Ist ed., 1927. 
1709 p. N. Y., The Frank Shepard 
company, 1927. 27-18584 
Shepard’s United States code citations, 
lf compiliation of citations to the Code 
of laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica appearing in United States Su- 
preme court reports, vols. 1-268, Law- 
yers’ edition of United States, vols. 
1-69; Supreme court reporter, vols. 
1-45; Federal 
Federal reporter (second series), vols. 
1-13. ist ed. 1927. 482 p. N. Y,, 
The Frank Shepard company, 1927. 
Shepherd, Robert H. W. The humanism 
of Jesus; a study in Christ’s human 
sympathies. 211 p. London, J. Clarke 
& Co., 1926. 27-18574 
Edmund Ware. Laboratory 
manual for elementary botany. Ist ed. 
(McGraw-Hill publications in the ag- 
ricultural and botanical sciences; E. 
W. Sinnott, consulting editor) N. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-18560 
Southwell, Robert. The book of Robert 
Southwell, priest, poet, prisoner, by 
Christobel M. Hood, F. R. Hist. S. 
(Mrs. Ivo Hood) 157 p. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1926. 27-18652 
South, Africa. Railways and harbors 
board. Cape to Cairo. From Table 
Mountain to the pyramids by rail, 
steamer, motor, and_ safari. The 
world’s most novel tourist route. (Is- 
sued under authority of the general 
manager, South African railways and 
harbors) . . . Johannesburg, 1926. 31 
p. illus. Pretoria, Government print- 
ing and stationery office, 1926. 
27-11165 
South Africa. Railways and harbours 
board. South Africa, the sun country. 
Pub. under the authority of the gen- 
eral manager, South African railways 
and harbours. 1926. 64 p., illus. 
Johannesburg, Hortors, 1926. 
27-11164 
Sprague, Mrs. Beatrice (Putnam) comp. 
Uxbridge year by year, 1727-1927, 
compiled by . photographed by 
Ralph Henry Alton. In commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the incorporation of Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts. 126 p. Woonsocket, R. 
I, E. L. Freeman company, 1927. 
27-18003 
Strayer, George Drayton. Standards 
for the administration building of a 
school system, by ... N. L. Engel- 
hardt ... and W. S. Elsbrée. 40 p. 
illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1927. 27-18577 
United typothetae of America. Dept. 
of education. Typothetae books on 
printing and related subjects. (Ty- 
pothetae educational bulletim No. 5). 
42 p. Chicago, United typothetae of 
America, Dept. of education, 1927? 


Waterhouse, Eric Strickland. 
C of psychology for Sunday-schooi 
teachers and Bible students. 127 p. 
London, Sharp, 1927. 27-18570 

Winnington-Ingram, Arthur Foley, bp. 
of London. Some world problems. 90 
p. N. Y., Longhmans, 1927. 27-17348 

Youngken, Heber Wilkinson. Pharma- 
ceutical botany; a text book of college 
botany with pharmaceutical and medi- 
cal applications. Especially adapted for 
the,use of students of pharmacy and 
medicine and as a reference for phar- 
macists and students in strucural and 
systematic botany. 5th ed., rev. and 
enl,, with 387 illustrations and glos- 
sary of botanical terms. 692 p. illus. 
Phil., Blakiston, 1927. 27-17253 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Decisions of the Department of the In- 
terior in Cases Relating to the Public 
Lands. Edited By Daniel M. Greene, 
Volume 51, January“1, 1925-December 
81, 1926. Price, $2. [7-23651] 

Laboratory Layouts for the High-School 
Sciences. By A. C. Monahan, formerly 
Specialist in United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 22, Bue 
reau of Education. Price, 10 cents. 

; E27-198 

Employment and Cost of Living for 
Americans in the Far East. Issued by 
the Division of Regional Information, 
Far astern Section, Bureau of \‘or- 
eigh and Domestic Commerce. Free 
at the Bureau. 27-26926 

Chemicals. Chemicals, not elsewhere 
classified. Sulphuric, Nitric, and 
Mixed Acids, Rayon and Salt. Census 
of Manufactures, 1925. Price, 10 cents. 

[24-26241] 

National Forest Areas, June 30, 1927, 
Compiled by the Branch of Engineer- 
ing, Forest Service, Depwrtmen of 
Agriculture. Free at the Forest Serv- 
ice, '  [Agr. 16-330] 

New Publications, List 234, September 1, 
1927. Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, Free 


%, 
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reporter, vols. 1-300; - 
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Agriculture 


Large Crop of Rye 
Is Rapidly Moving 
At Advanced Prices 


High Quality of Grain Re- 
sults in Competition of 
Exporters and Do- 
mestic Mills. 

' 

Rapid movement of the large 1927 rye 
crop, with 10,000,000 bushels received | 
at the principal markets by the middle | 
of September as compared with 5,000,- 
000 for the same period last year, was 
reported September 20 by the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics. Prices are 
higher than those prevailing at the same 
period in the last few years. 

The statement follows in full text: 

This season’s large rye crop is pass- 
ing rapidly into consuming channels. at 
prices slightiy higher than have pre- 
vailed at this period during the past few 
years. Nearly 10,000,000 bushels of rye 
had been received at the principal mar- | 
kets to the middle of September, com- 
pared with about 5,000,000 for the same 
period last about 6,000,000 
bushels two years ago. 

Large Supply in Demand. 

According to the latest estimate, this 
season’s crop will total about 61,500,- 
000 bushels. But stocks in the markets 
at the beginning of the season were low, 
so that the total supply this year, as 


year and 





represented by commercial stocks and | 
this year’s crop, will be only about 13,- | 
500,000 bushels last year. 

With the material increase in the mar- 
ketings to date, the supply for the re- 
mainder of the season is not unusually 
large. Notwithstanding the heavy 
movement, market s.. ’s have been in- | 
creased only about 2,000,000 bushels and 
reflect the active demand which has pre- 
vailed for the current receipts. 

The quality of the crop is reported to 
be good and mills and exporters have 
competed for the offerings. The small | 
supplies in Europe at fhe beginning of | 
the season, together with the lateness 
of this year’s crop and the uncertainty 
as to its quality has caused an active 
export demand for United States rye. 

Export sales were of large volume 
early in the season, according to trade 
reports, and actual exports increased 
materially during the first half of Sep- 
tember. At the middle of the month 
nearly as much had been shipped out 
as last season when the European crop 
was small and a large surplus had been 
carried over in this country. 

Increase Is 100,000,000 Bushels. 

The North American crop, including | 
the United States and Canada, is about 
25,000,000 bushels larger than last year, | 
while estimates now available from 19 | 
countries of Europe show an increase of | 
about 80,000,000 bushels, making a to- | 
tal increase in the crop of the Northern | 
Hemisphere, exclusive of Russia, of ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels. 

Although the larger supply in Europe 
this season suggests a less urgent ex- 
port demand during the coming year, | 
trade reports indicate that some of the | 
European rye was damaged by wet | 
weather at harvesting time, and that | 
much of the reported production may 
be unsuitable for milling purposes. On 
the other hand the quality of the United 
States crop is reported good, which may 
increase its demand for mixing with 


larger than 


»the lower grade European grain. 


The domestic use of rye as a food- 
tuff will depend to some extent upon the 
price of other feed grains, but the 
smaller supply of corn and oats this sea- | 
son may increase the use of rye for 
feeding in some aréas. 


America Is Second 
In Irrigated Acreage | 


India Waters Largest Area, 
With Java .Third and 
Russia Fourth. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 

000; Ceylon, 350,000; Chile, 59,000; China. 
1,000,000; Chosen (Japan), 2,000,000; Co- 
lombia, 51,000; Cuba, 50,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, 15,000 Dominican Republic, 25,- 
000; Egypt, 6,000,000; Finland, 4,000; 
France, 3,150,000; French Indo-China, 
3,470,000; French West Africa, 5,000. 

Guatemala, 41,000; Haiti, 52,000; Ha- 
waii, 200,000; Hungary, 35,000; India, 
50,000,000; Iraq, 1,550,000; Italy, 3,000,- 
000; Jamacia, 16,000; Japan, 7,425,000; 
Java, 8,350,000; Madagascar, 1,500,000; 
Madeira, 75,000; Mexico, 5,700,000; Mo- 
rocco, 1,500,000; Palestine, 25,000; Peru, 
1,000,000. 

Philippines, 750,000; Porto Rico, 70,- 
000; Russia, 8,000,000; Siam, 1,750,000; 
South Africa, 800,000; Spain, 3,500,000; 
Sudan, 100,000; Syria, 400,000; Turkey, 
300,000; United States, 20,175,000; 
Yugoslavia, 12,000. Other countries with 
small areas, 75,000. 

Total, 137,500,000. 


Cattle: a 
Slaughter cattle, carves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice .... 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and cor ; 
Cows, good and choice ‘ 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 
Ho 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
* e ep. ; ‘ 

Lambs, good and choice (84 


Slaughter sheep and tambs: 
Ibs, down).. 7 
All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice 


| quotations. 


| No. 8 
| 9914 cents and No. 3 mixed at 97% cents. 


| about $1 lower than a week ago. 


| 11.85; 


| erally 
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Rye 


us Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 26, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Econgmics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

More favorable weather in Argentina 
which was reflected in lower prices at 
Liverpool was a weakening factor in 
the domestic wheat market today and 
prices declined about 2 cents per bushel, 
September wheat at Chicago closing at 
$1.2714, at Minneapolis $1.25%, and 
Kansas City $1.21%. October wheat at 


Winnipeg was more than 8 cents lower, 


and closed at $1.36. Prospects of colder 
weather in the Corn Belt caused some 


| advance in corn prices eatly in today’s | 
| trading, but pricese later declined, Sep- 
tember corn closing at Chicago at 97% 


cents. Oats, prices continued their up- 


ward trend, September oats closing at | 
| 


47% cents. 

Receipts of winter wheat continued of 
volume and premiums held firm 
quite irregular at some markets. 


quoted at Kansas City at $1.30@1.40 
per bushel. Low protein of the same 
grade sold from 2c to 10¢ under these 
539% 


at this market at $1.56@1. and .at 
Chicago at $1.3115. No. 2 hard winter 
sold at Chicago at $1.31%4. 


per bushel for No. 1 dark northern 
spring 13 per cent protein; 14 per cent 
protein brought about 10c more per 


; bushel than the 13 per cent. 


Cash corn continued in good demand 
with receipts at Chicago of fair volume. 
yellow sold at Chicago at 98@ 


No. 3 yellow sold at Kansas City at 9512 
@97% cents and at Minneapolis 
94@96 cents. 

There was a good demand for oats and 


| receipts were readily taken at unchanged | 


to slightly higher prices, No. 3 white 
selling at Chicago at 47%4@51% cents, 


Kansas City 474%@50 cents and at Min- | 


neapolis at 4514 @46%. cents. 
The rye market was slightly easier but 


barley prices were practically unchanged | 


No. 2 rye was quoted | 
cee eS q | ton Exchange today opened about 3-16 


with receipts light. 
at Minneapolis at 9014 @91%% cents. 
Meat. 
the New York wholesale 
fresh meat market was fair and the 
general trend of prices upward. Re- 
ceipts of steer beef were fairly liberal, 
and under a fair demand, prices were 
steady to 50 cents higher than Friday 
but ranged all the way from $1 higher 
to $2 lower than last Monday, grade 
being the determining factor. Cow beef 
was generally steady with Friday but 
Sup- 
plies of veal were light, and prices were 
firm compared with last week’s close, 
or about $1 higher than Monday. 
Receipts of lamb were liberal, and 
with. the demand only fair, prices were 
steady to $1 higher than Friday, but 
$1 to $3 lower than last Monday. A few 
carcasses of prime grade lamb sold from 
$28 to $29. The mutton market was 
practically unchanged. Receipts of fresh 
pork were. moderate, demand was fair, 
and prices ranged from steady to $1 
higher than Friday and showed a simi- 
lay comparison with a week ago. 
i Livestock. 


Trade in 


Estimated receipts of livestock at Chi- 
cago today were, cattle, 2,000; calves, 
4,000; hogs, 23,000, and sheep and lambs, 


; 30,000. 


The hog market opened fairly active 
and generally 25 cents higher with spots 
up more. Well finished light lights and 
packing sows advanced most. The top 


| was $11.95, with the bulk of degirable 


160-200 pound hogs selling from $11.50@ 
240-300 pound weights ranged 
from $10.75@11.50; packing sows gen- 
$9.75@10.10; gered and choice 
grade slaughter pigs ranged mostly 
from $10.25@11. ‘The market closed 
closed weak at the advance with some 


| butcher hogs weighing over 375 pounds, 


selling down to $10.15. Shippers took 
8,000, and the estimated holdover was 


| 5,000 hogs. 


The cattle market opened slow, with 
prices ranging from steady to weak, bet- 
ter grades of fed steers were scarce. Top 
sales were at $15.90 for steers weighing 
around 1,300 pounds, a few loads sold 
from $15@15.50. Cows and heifers sold 
fairly well at about steady prices, the 
run included few feeder steers. Stockers 
sold mostly from $7.75 to $8.75, western 
grass steers were steady early in the 
day but closed unevenly lower. The mar- 
ket closed strong to 25 cents higher on 
fed steers. Vealers sold generally from 


$16.50@17 to big packers with outsiders | 


paying upward to $17.50. 


c 


Fat lambs opened slow and fully 25 | 


cents lower. Most early sales were na- 
tives at around $13.50. Later in the day 
native lambs sold 25 to 50 cents lower, 


| and westerns from 25 to 35 cents lower 


than last Friday. In the late trading 
the bulk of natives ranged from $13.25 
@15.50 with selected lots up to $13.75, 
Good to choice range lambs weighing 


| from 78 to 84 pounds sold from $13.75 


| 


i 


@14. Several lots of good grade lambs 


sold at $43.50 to $13.60, choice grade 
—<~ 55 pound feeders brought $14. 


Chicago 
$12.25@$16.00 
11.75@ 15.85 
6.75@ 12.50 
7.50@ 10.50 
6.00@ 7.50 
16.50@ 17.50 


Kansas City 
$11.15@$15.50 
11.15@ 15.50 
6.25@ 11.40 
6.55@ 
5.50@ 
10.50@ 


6.65 
3.50 
8.75@ 
7.00@ 


10.50 
9.00 


10.50 
8.25 


8.254 
6.00 


} s. 

Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good pea choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.). medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice .... 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.), medium and choice 


10.25@ 11.60 
11.15@ 11.95 
11.00@ 11.95 
9.75@ 11.75 
9.25@ 10.25 
8.75@ 11.00 


10.00@ 
10.80@ 
10.25@ 
9.75@ 
8.75@ 
9.50@ 


11,10 
11.50 
11.40 
10.90 
9.85 
10.25 


1 


3.2! 3.50 
9 1,25 
3.75@ 6.50 6.5 
2. 3.01 


12.00@ 14.00 11.00@ 13.00 





but | 
No. | 
2 hard winter 1215 per cent protein was | 


No. 2 red winter was quoted | 


| Cauliflower: New York, crates 
Spring | 
| wheat with 13 per cent or more protein | 
| was in good demand at Minneapolis, and 

prices were holding firm at $1.40@1.50 | 


| Potatoes: 


at | 


2.00 | 





Fruits and Vegetables. 


Apples, cauliflower, lettuce, peaches 


and pears about steady in New York 
City today. 
Sweet potatoes and potatoes steady. Car- 
rots and onions weak. 
New York Fruit and Vegetable Prices, 
September 26, 1927. 
Apples: New York, MeIntosh, 24 
barrels (street sales).. 
New York, Wealthys, 2% inches up, bar- 
rels 5 ‘ eae s $5.00@6.00 
New York, Rhode Island grennings, barrels. 
$6.50 
inches up, bushel 
$2.00@2.75 
Greenings, 2% 
$2.00@ 2. 


inches up, 
$7.00@8.00 


New York, McIntosh, 245 
baskets . 
New York, Rhode Island 
inches up, bushel baskets 
New York, Wealthys, medium to large, 
bushel baskets...... $1.50@1.75 
New Jersey, Wealthys, medium to large, 
bushel baskets $1.25@1.75 
New Jerseys, McIntosh, to large, 
bushel baskets $1.50@2.00 
New Jersey, Grimes, to large, 
bushel baskets.... : $1.50@1.75 
Virginia, Northwestern Greenings, 21. 
inches up, bushel baskets $1.75@ 2. 
Cabbage: New York, Domestic Round Type, 
few sales, bulk, per ton 


medium 


medium 


rough, mostly $.90 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates, in the rough. 
$1.50@1.75 
Colorado, Iceberg 
3.00@3.50 


California and 
Type, 4-5 dozen crates .. 
Onions: Ohio and Indiana, Yellows, 100- 
pound sacks ; $1.30@1.50 
New York, Yellows, 100-pound sacks, mostly. 
$1.30@1.40 

Peaches: New York, Elbertas, medium to 
large, fair color, bushel baskets, mostly. 
$2.25 
medium to 
$2.00 2.75 


Lettuce: 


Pears: New York, Bartletts, 
large, bushel baskets 


| New York, Seckels, bushel baskets, be: 


$2.00@2.75 

Green Mountains, 
$4.00@ 4.15 
bulk, per 180 
$2.857@3.00 


Long Island, 

bulk, per 180 pounds 
Maine, Green Mountains, 
pounds 


| Maine, Green Mountains, 150-pound sacks, 
$2.40@2.50 | 


Long Island, Green Mountains, 


150-pound 
sacks 

barrels .... 
New Jersey, 
(street sales) 


$1.75@2.00 
hampers 
$1.25@1.50 


Yellows, bushel 


Cotton. 
Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 


Cabbage and celery dull. 





$15.00@ 138.00 | 
| Carrots: New York, 100-pound sacks, in the 


$1.500.1.75 | 


Wheat 


conta to U1 Cents highest hen ‘ecare | Increase of Six Per Cent Is Estimated 


In Wheat Crop of Northern Hemisphere 


o’clock and closed at | 


day’s closing quotations. October future 
contracts opened at 20.50 cents, 
20.83 cents at 11 
21.02 cents, and on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange they advanced 64 points 
and closed at 21.18 cents. On the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, October futures 


were 


advanced 66 points to 21.30 cents, and | 
Cotton Association | 
they closed at 11.14d. against 7.89d. on 


on the Liverpool 
the corresponding day last year. 

The average price of Middling 
cotton in 10 designated markets 


spot 


per pound. On the same day one year 
ago the price stood ai 13.92 cents. 


Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated | 


® O06 
3,332 


markets were bales, compared 
with 57,558 bales on the corresponding 
day in 1926. 

Exports today were 17,867 bales, com- 
pared with 18,283 bales on the same day 
last season. Exports from August 1 to 
September 26, 879,163 bales, against 
946,642 bales for the same period last 
year. Germany continues to lead in tak- 
ings of American cotton, having im- 
ported 313,819 bales from August 1 to 


| September 23, compared with 302,101 

in | 
| Germany places the crop at 113,647,000 | 
| bushels, an increase of 19 per cent over | 

market ruled 


bales for the corresponding period 
1926. 
Butter, 

The New York butter 
firm at 14-cent advance. While trading 
was only fair offerings and supplies of 
top grades were light and market was 
firm. Medium grades slow sale and 
prices not well defined. Undergrades 
steady with demand fair. A little more 
activity on cars with tone steadier. 

Wholesaje prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 2 score, 481% cents; 
91 score, 4712 cents; 90 score, 4415 
cents. 
Cheese. 


The New York cheese market in firm 


position, although trading is only fair. | 


Young Americas closely held and offer- 
ings below 27% cents are limited. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese.on the New York market 
were: Flats, 2614@2715 cents; single 
daisies, 27 cents; young Americas, 27@ 
27% cents. 

Wool. 


Imports of combing greasy wool at 


0 | Boston, New York and Philadelphia dur- 
$3.50@3.60 | 


Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellows, cloth-top | 


ing the week ended September 24 
armounted to 1,095,000 pounds, as com- 


| pard with 700,000 pounds during the pre- 


vious week. More than a million pounds 
of this quantity was medium wool, 
mostly below 56’s quality. Some size- 


able quantities included in last week’s 7ealnd, England, and Canada. 





| bushels as compared with 2,793,000,000 | 


ad- | | tough and the protein content poor. A | 


vanced 67 points, closing at 20.84 cents | 
| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


| wheat production follows: 


| compared with 2,793,000,000 bushels in 


| in July by this office on the basis of con- 


| tries up to 1,196,000,000 bushels as com- 
| pared 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1927 


Livestock 


Production in Germany Expected to Be Nearly One- 
Fifth Larger Than During Season of 1926. 


Wheat produttion in the Northern 
Hemisphere for 1927, as reported by 32 


countries, is estimated at 2,963,000,000 
for 1926, according to a statement by 


Department of Agriculture. The Euro- 
pean wheat crop is estimated. at 1,196,- 
000,000 bushels. An increase of 19 per 
cent for a total of 113,647,000 bushels | 
is reported for Germany. 
Southern Hemisphere 
main about the same. 
The full text of the review of world 


estimates re- 


The 1927 wheat production as re- 


ported by 32 countries of the Northern 





Hemisphere is 2,963,000,000 bushels as | 


1926, an increase of 6 per cent. 


The first estimate of production in 


last year, but slightly below the esti- | 
mate of 116,000,000. bushels made early 


ditions existing Jane 1. The German | 
estimate, with the Swedish’ estimate 
which was too late last week to be in- 
cluded in the tables, and an upward re- 
vision of almost 4,000,000 bushels in 
the Polish estimate, brings the. total 
European crop as reported by 23 coun- | 


with 1,123,000,000 bushels in 
1926. 
Threshing General In Canada. 

Threshing in general in the Prairie 
Provinces and labor shortage although 
keenly felt in some districts, is not gen- 
eral. Threshing is progressing rapidly 
after a hold-up of one week as a result 
of bad weather. Farmers in many | 
places are not waiting for the grain to | 
dry for fear of more bad weather and 





imports of combing greasy wool con- 
sisted of 285,000 pounds of Argentine | 
36's to 40’s; 84,000 pounds of Canadian 
14’s; 159,000 pounds of English 44’s, 46’s 
to 54’s; and 133,000 pounds of New Zea- 
land 44’s, 46’s to 54’s. The remainder 
consisted of various quantities of me- 
dium wools from the Argentine, New | 


| in Manitoba. 


| proximately 


} per 
| Harvesting 


| the west the early part of the week be- | 
| ginning September 19, after the heavy | 


| moved eastward over the Continent the 
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Reclamation 


consequent sprouting. 

It is considered probable ffom reports 
received by the Consul that a large per- 
centage of the wheat harvested will be 





preliminary sur.ecy by a leading line ele- 
vator company indicates that due chiefiy | 
to rust and frost about 20 per cent of 
the crop will grade numbers 1 and 2 
Northern, mostly the latter. About 40 
per cent No. 3 Northern, per cent | 
No. 4 and 15 per cent lower than No. 
4. Barley and rye promise well. Crown 
rust on oats is said to be serious and 


25 


| the yield disappointing. 


Wheat production in the three Prairie 
Provinces of Canada in 1927 is placed 
at 424,312,000 bushels according to an | 
estimate of the “Manitoba Free Press” 


| issued September 17 which is about in 
line with the estimate of 4 


32,223,000 by | 
the Canadian Government. The “Free 
Press” estimates the yield in Saskatche- 
wan at 214,158,000 bushels. Alberta at 
175,028,000: bushels and in Man‘toba at 
35,126,000 bushels as compared with 
the Government estimate of 227,137,000 | 
bushels in Saskatchewan, 168,862,000 | 
bushels in Albert and 56,224,000 bushels | 


The latest reports from correspon- 
dents of the “‘Free Press’ state that ap- 
95 per cent of the wheat 
Manitoba and from 75 to 85 
in. the other two provinces. 
and thteshing remained at 
a standstill in practicaily all sections of 


is cut in 
cent 


rains. A cold wave was reported mov- 
ing across the Prairie Provinces. . 





Heavy Rains in Europe. 

Heavy rains were reported in Europe | 
with the exception of the Mediterranean 
and Balkan countries during the week | 
ending September 21. A cool wave 


first half of the week followed by a | 
warmer wave. The cold rainy weather | 
delayed the harvesting of the potatoes 
and has damaged the quality and keep- 
ing capacity. European grain crop in- 
formation remains unchanged. 

Total Russian grain procuring from | 
July 1 to September 10 amounted to 1,- 


Climbing to new heights 
of popularity 


Government figures show 
that more Camels are being 
smoked today than ever be- 


fore. 


One after another 


Camels passed them all. 


son, 8, J. Reynolds Tekpeep 


| Utah, and New Mexico. 


832,000 short tons as compared with 1, 
609,000 for the same period last years 
Private buying is reported to be rela- 
tively small. Procurings in the Ukraine 
have greatly exceeded the plans for this 
period and it is expected that tranporta- 
tion difficulties will arise as a result of 
this heavy grain movement, which to- 
gether with the normal seas@nal increase 
in the next few months in the trans- 
portation of fuel, industrial goods and 
raw materials will be important factors 
in influencing future procurings. 

A further decrease was noted in wheat 
procurings in North Caucasus the first 
10 days of the month. The procurements 
during this period were chiefly oilseeds, 
Recent reports state that the total grain 
stocks in the hands of the farmers at 
the beginning of the campaign amounted 
of the spring crop has developed satis- 
factorily but rains have caused some de 
lay and damage north of the line of 
Briansk, Nizhni, Novgorod and Oren- 
burg. The winter sowings are develop. 
ing normally. 

French Wheat Crop Damaged. 

The damage to the wheat crop of 
France by the August storms, which has 
been noted, is estimated at 10 per cent 
of the crop. Favorable crop conditions 
in Czechoslovakia combined with the re- 
duction in prices on foreign markets 
have caused a declining price tendency 


| on the grain market at Prague, accord- 


ing to a report of Vice Consul Seddicum. 
Slovak wheat was quoted July 31 from 
$1.69 to $1.71 per bushel, Hungarian 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


| Agricultural Outlook 


Declared to Be Good 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stopped at the two new branch offices 
in Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, 
“These offices,” Mr. Tenny said, “were 
organized to bring research in market- 


| ing problems nearer the actual centers 
| of need. 


The San Francisco office, for 
example, will serve California, Arizona, 
A very difficult 
problem in distribution is presented in 


| this territory, where intensive apple rais- 


ing is carried on for a world market. 
The same situation exists for diied 
fruits. “Such difficulties will disappear 
only in time, but the producers are op- 


| timistic toward conditions and the grad- 
| ual solution of such problems. 
| that cattlemen also are well satisfied 


I found 


with the general situation and prevail 
ing "market prices.” 


If all cigarettes were as good as Camel 
you wouldn’t hear anything about 
special treatments to make cigarettes 


good for the throat. Nothing 


takes the 


place of choice tobaccos. 
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; ee Railroads 


Proposal Considered | Lower Rates on Iron and Steel Are Sought 


At Hearing to Extend 


LineNear Pittsburgh | 


President of Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Testifies Rel- 
ative to Application of 
That Railroad. 


F. E. Taplin, president of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railroad, testi- 
fied on September 26 at a hearing on 
the application of that company], to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate authorizing the construction 
of an extension from Cochran’s Mill, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Connellsville, Pa. 

The hearing, in Finance Docket No. 
6229, was held before C. V. Burnside, 
assistant director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Taplin said that the extension 
would connect at Cochran’s Mill with 
the line of the West Side Belt, which is 
controlled by the P. & W. V. This would 
afford a connectton, he explained, at 
Connellsville with the Western Mary- 
land Railway, thereby creating a new 
route by which traffic from the West 
routed via the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the 
West Side Belt, which is now handled 
east of Pittsburgh by other lines, could 
avoid the congested area of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

No Congestion on West Side Belt. 

He said the congestion is not, however, 
on the line of the West Side Belt, which 
he described as “too free and open 
saying that “all it needs is more busi- 
ness.” The cost of the extension is 
estimated at $15,000,000. 

Mr. Taplin was cross-examined by W. 
A. Colston, general counsel of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and George 
M. Shriver, vice president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, who are opposing the ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Colston’s questions related mainly 
to intercorporate accounting between 
the P. & W. Va., and the West Side Belt. 
Mr. Shriver pointed out that there are 
already two double-track roads having a 
water-grade line between Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, while Mr. 
Taplin admitted that his proposed line 
would have to cross two elevations at a 
1 per cent grade. 

Improvement ef Facilities Suggested. 

Mr. Shriver then brought out that the 
Western Maryland from Connells- 
ville esat is a single-t rack ne and crosses 
the Aileabeny while ed B. 
& O. has two tracks over the mount 
He asked if it would not be more in 1 the 
public interest to improve and coordinate 
the facilities over the mountains than 
to spend $15,000,000 in building another 
line to the foot of the mountains, 
bring additional traffic. 

« Mr. Taplin said that no such condi- 
tion of congestion had yet been shown 
and that the Western Maryland hes 
pacity for a considerable amount 
ditional traffic. 

Mr. Shriver also brought out that the 
B. & O. now receives traffic from the 
Wheeling & Erie not 
pass through cor . 
Pittsburgh. 

The 
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Mobile and O Yh io 


To Issue Securities 


The Mobile & 
an application le public by th 1 
ters’ ate Commerce C it Septem- 
ber 26 for authori 5 
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_— 2under n 
> carri 
25,000,000, 
may e¢ 
such paid-in capita! stock. 
Redeemable at Option. 
present proposed Issue 
879, 1000 will be dated Septemt 
1927, and will be payable Sep 
1977, redeemable in 
the option of company at 
eeht and accrued inte 
est payment date on 


The 


whole or in part at 


per 
any in 


1ter- 
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rest or 
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Over Interstate 
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Lumber 


| Branch to Be Abandoned 


Routes to Indiana polis 


Districts Around Chicago and Gary Claim Present Rates 
Unreasonable: Examiner Files Recommendations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public September 26 a proposed re- 
port in which Examiner Harry C. Bar- 


ron recommends that the rates on 


and steel articles from Chicago and the | 
Gary,°; 


Chicago switching district, from 
Ind., and Chicago Heights and Joliet, Il., 
interstate Indianapolis, 
Ind., should be found unreasonable. The 
examiner’s report finds that reparation 
should be awarded on past shipments to 
W. H. Holliday & Co., of Indianapolis, 
the complainant in Docket No, 18402, and 
that reasonable rates should be prescribed 
for the future from Joliet, [Ill The 
proposed report submitted by the ex- 
aminer reads, in part, as follows: 

Complainant, a corporation engaged in 
manufacturing and jobbing iron and 
steel articles at Indianapolis, Ind., by 
complaint seasonably filed, as amended 
at the hearing, alleges that the 
charged on iron and steel articles, in 
carloads, from Chicago, IIl., and points 
within the Chicago switching district in 
Illinois and Indiana and from Gary, Ind., 
and Chicago Heights and Joliet, Ill., over 
interstate routes to Indianapolis, were, 
are and for the future will be unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unjustly 
prejudical to complainant and unduly pre- 
ferential of complainant’s competitors 
located at points in ['linois, Indiana and 
Missouri, in violation of sections 1, 2 and 
3 of the interstate commerce act. The 
Commission is asked to prescribe reasen- 
able rates for the future from Joliet and 
to award reparation on all shipments 
covered by the complaint. Rates will 
stated in amounts per 100 pounds unless 
otherwise indicated 

The Chiesso Assoc iation 
intervened, but was 
the hearing. 

The rates attacked are the 
rates of 27.5 cents prion 

and 25 cents thereafter. 
Reparation Sought 


From March, 1922 

Reparation sought 
1922, to April 15, 1927, on shipments 
from points within the Chicago switch- 
ing district, Chicago Heights and Gary, 
and from March, 1922, to from Jol- 
iet. On shipments prior to 
April 18, 1925, repar is sought to 
the basis of 17 cent July 
1922, and 15.5 cents r on 
band, plate, rod, 
ing rails, horse shocs, 
bolts, nails, washers andr 
known as merchant i} 
of 19 ¢ prior July 1, 1922, and 
17.5 ¢ ereafter on angles, channels, 
tees, beams, eye beams, structurals, 
structural angles and angle beams, com- 
monly known structural iron and 
steel. On all shipments moving subse- 
quent to April 18, 1925, reparation is 
sought to the basis of 18 cents, the com- 
modity rate now in effect on both mer- 
chant and structural iron and steel from 

oints within the Chicago switching dis- 

ights and Gary 
of the traffic inv 
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over routes to 
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represen 
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to July 1, 1922 
l 1922, to March 6, 
17 cents and 15.5 ce 
merchant iron and steel 
from the Phone district 

is over the New York Cen- 
tion with the Big Four. 
Chicago to rre Haute, 
cable to Indianapolis un- 


and 


nts, 


iron | 


} on merchant 


rates | 


be 


| of Indiana in their Docket No. 


17.5 cents. 
suspended 


Upon protests the rate was 
and in Iron and Steel Ar- 


ticles, 89 I. C. C, 17, the Commission 


found the proposed increases not justi- | 


fied. 
Rate of 15.5 Cents 


| Prescribed on Iron and Steel 


Effective December 10, 1924, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in connec- 
tion with the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western established a rate of 15.5 cents 
iron and steel. The record 
indicates that on September 18, 1925, 
the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana prescribed a commodity rate of 
15.5 cents on merchant iron and steel 
and 17.6 cents on structural iron and 
steel from points in the Chicago district 
to Indianapolis which rates were pub- 
lished February 25, 1926. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1925, the Indiana Commission or- 
dered defendant carriers to pay repara- 


} tion down to the basis of 15.5 cents on 


merchant iron and steel and 17.5 cents 
on structural iron and steel which was 
paid. Shortly thereafter the Pennsyl- 
vania voluntarily ‘applied to the Indiana 
Commission for authority to make rep- 


| aration on shipments not included in the 


Indiana Commnission’s order of Novem- 
ber 1925, down to the same basis. 
The authority was granted and the rep- 
aration paid. 

Prior October 26, 1917, commodity 
rates on iron and steel articles were in 
effect generally in Indiana and Illinois. 
Effective on that date commodity rates 
on interstate traffic were permitted to 
canceled by authority of Fifteenth 
Order No. 3554, and the fifth- 
class rate thereafter applied. The In- 
diana and Illinois Commissions refused 
to permit such cancellation on intrastate 
traffic. In Illinois Classification, 55 I. C. 
C. 290, decided November 8, 1919, this 
Commission found the fifth-class rate on 
iron and steel articles from Indiana to 
Illinois prejudicial to Indiana producers, 
as compared with the existing commodity 
rates applicable on Illinois intrastate 
traffic, and ordered such pyejudice re- 
moved by the establishment of rates 
based on the rates in effect prior to Fed- 
eral control subject to such general ad- 
vances that had occurred up to the date 
of the decision. 

Exhibits of record show that from the 
Chicago district to some of the north- 
ern Illinois points the rate on structural 
and steel was 1.5 cents to 2 cents 
higher than on merchant iron and steel. 
To southern Illinois points and to Michi- 
gan City, South Bend and Evansville, 
Ind., from Indiana points within the Chi- 
cago district the rates were the same. 
To Indianapolis the rate on structural 
iron was 2 cents higher than on mer- 
chant iron, such differential being pre- 
scribed by the Public Service Commission 
7501, 


13, 


to 


Section 


iron 


Present Rates from 


Chicago Remain Same 

The present rates from 
district to both Illinois 
and merchant 


the Chicago 
and Indiana on 
structural iron and steel 
are the same 
The rate sought 
with the level of the 
this territory. ‘ 
During the entire period 1922 to 1927 
from and to points involved, 
iron, old car axles, old rails, old 
pig iron and ingots, mould 
plates, and pig moulds, sheet bars, 
muck bars, puddle bars, billets, blooms, 
ingots and slabs, were accorded com- 
modity rates lower than the existing 
iF t The ton-mile earnings un- 
applicable on these articles 
than the earnings under the 


compares favorably 
commodity rates in 


iron ore, 
ap 

car wh ] 

car wneeis, 


ingot 


&Laughlin Steel Corp. v. 
R. Co., 96 I. C. C. 682, the 
nission prescribed a scale of rates 
and steel articles from Pitts- 
points in Indiana and Illinois. 
was entered in that case affect- 

rates in Indiana and Illinois. 

r the decision in the Jones & 
case, supra, the shippers and 
agreed to the abolishment of 
nection between merchant and 

structural iron and as a result of such 
conference the present rate of 18 cents 
was published. from the Chicago district 
to Indianapolis. Such rate, however, 
has never been published from Joliet to 
Indianapolis which has been and is on 
the fifth-class basis. 

The bulk 
tion from 
switching 
February 


B: & O. E: 
Com: 
on iron 

burgh to 
, ler 


of the shipments in ques- 
points within the 
district moved subsequent to 
29, 1920, and prior to Sep- 
tember 5, 1{ Eight shipments moved 
after September 5, 1923 


123. 


3, at atime when 


Chicago | 


Line Extensions 


By Louisville & Nashville | 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission approved on September 26, 
a report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 6463, authorizing the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad to abandon 
a portion of a branch line in. Shelby 
County, Ala., extending from the Para- 
mount Coal Company’s operation near 
Helena, Ark., to the end of the branch 
at Acton, a — of 5.93 miles. 


ant should not be burdened with such 
higher rate if it was unreasonable... 
The rate sought from Joliet is 18 cents 
which is the same rate that is now in ef- 
fect from Chicago. The class rates are 
the same from Joliet and Chicago. 
distance and transportation conditions 


from Joliet areeno different from those | 


from Chicago and the Chicago district. 
Such rates are included in Docket No. 
17000 Investigation Part 6. It is in- 
definite when the Commission will reach 
its conclusion in such investigation. In 
the meantime there is no reason why the 
rates from Joliet if they are unreason- 
able should not be adjusted to a reason- 
able basis. The findings herein as to 
rates from Joliet are without prejudice 
to such findings as maybe made in the 
general investigation, 

Same Rate as Chicago 


Sought from Joliet 

The only evidence submitted by defen- 
dants was a history of the rates to 
Indianapolis. Defendants contend that 
no reparation should be awarded on 
shipments moving after September 5, 
1923, because there was a commodity 
rate in effect via a route other than the 
route via which the shipment moved. 
They contend that the fifth-class basis is 
a proper basis for iron and steel. How- 
ever, the Commission in numerous cases 
has prescribed rates lower than fifth- 
class on iron and. steel in this territory. 
Jones & McLaughlin Steel Corp. v. B. & 
O. R. A. Co. supr=; Illinois Classification, 
supra; Steel & Tube Co. v. Director 
General, 61 I. C. C. 626, and other cases. 

The rates on iron and steel articles 
from the Chicago district in Indiana to 
Indianapolis have been considered in de- 
tail by the Public Service Commission in 
Indiana. They found that a reasonable 
rate on merchant iron was 15.5 cents, 
on structural iron 17.5 cents. 

The record does not warrant 
under sections 2 and 3. 

The Commission should find that the 
rates charged on iron and steel articles 
from points within the Chicago switch- 
ing district, Chicago Heights, Ill., and 
Gary, Ind, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded prior to July 
1, 1922, 17.5 cents on merchant iron and 
19 cents on structural iron and steel, sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1922, 15.5 cents on 
merchant iron and steel and 17.5 cents 
on structural iron and steel, on ship- 
ments moving subsequent to April 18, 
1925, 18 cents. The Commission should 
further find that the rate charged from 
Joliet, Ill, to Indianapolis, Ind., was, is 
and for the future will be unreasonable 


a finding 


to the extent that such rate exceeds the | 


contemporaneous rate in effect from 
Chicago, Ill., to Indianapolis, Ind. 
Commission should further find that the 
complainant paid and bore the charges 
thereon at the rates herein found unrea- 
sonable and that it has been damaged 
to the extent that the rates charged ex- 
ceeded those herein found reasonable, and 
that it is entitled to reparation thereto, 
with interest. 

Complainant should comply with Rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. 
priate order should be entered. 


Holland to Instruct 
Civilians in Aviation 


First School of Type in Nether- | 


lands Opened With Goy- 
ernment Aid. 


A mailed report from the American 
Consul at Rotterdam, Albert M. Doyle, 
announced the of the 
civil aviation in the 
lands scheduled for September 
lowing is the full text of the 

The Nationale Luchtvaartschool (Na- 
tional Aviation School) at Woaalhaven, 
will be opened September 10. 1927, under 
the auspices of the Rotterdam Aero 
Club. This 
aviation in the Netherlands. A school 
of instruction in aviation has been main- 
tained by the Air Division of the Dutch 
Army, at Soesterberg, from the grad- 
uates of whch have been recruited the 
regular pilots of the K. L. M. (Royal 
Air Navigation Co.) 

The school will have the 
of the guidance and counsel of several 
officials of the Aviation Division of the 
Department of Public Works and of the 
K. L. M., as well as the support of the 


opening first 


school for Nether- 
10. Fol- 
report: 
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advantage 
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Securities 


iC hica go, Burlington & : Quincy Ordered 


To Cancel Proposed Schedules on Lumber 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules Disagreement 
Over Joint Rates Does Not Justify Increase. 


a 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in a decision made public Septem- 
26, in Investigation & Suspension 
2921, Restriction of transit 
privileges on lumber at Chicago, that 
proposed cancellation by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy of transit arrange- 
ments at Chicago on lumber and related 
articles originating on or moving over 
the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, St. Louis Southwestern, or 
Southern and destined beyond Chicago 
The tariff schedules 


were ordered canceted and the proceed- 


ber 


were not justified. 


ing discontinued. 

The Commission’s decision stated that 
if the railroads participating in this 
traffic are unable to agree upon their 
divisions of the joint rates they may peti- 
tion the Commission to determine that 
issue. Disagreement over divisions is no 
justification for increasing rates, the 
The Commission’s de- 
cision follows in full text: 


By schedules filed to become effective | 
Chicago, Bur- | 


June 3, 1927, respondent, 
lington & Quincy, proposed to cancel cer- 
tain transit arrangements at Chicago, 
Ill., on lumber and related articles, in 
carloads, when the traffic originates on 
moves over the Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, 
the Frisco, St. Louis Southwestern, or 
Southern. Upon protest of 


others, operation of the schedules was 
suspended until January 3, 1928. Rates 
and charges will be ‘tated in cents per 
100 pounds. 

Rules permitting the transit of lumber 
at Chicago without restriction against 
movement from or over the lines of the 
four carriers named have been main- 
tained by respondent since 1921. These 
rules provide that shipments of lumber, 
laths, post, poles, piling, timber and cer- 
tain related articles, in carloads, trans- 
ported by respondent from or via Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis, Ill., and other specified points may 
be stopped for sorting, boring, grading, 
dressing, drying, storing, etc., and re- 
forwarded within a year to destinations 
beyond the transit station subject to the 
joint rate from point of origin to destina- 
tion, plus a transit charge of 2.5 cents, 
minimum $11 per car. 


Holds That Increased 
Rates Will Result 


If the suspended schedules are permit- 
ted to become effective the transit ar- 
rangement will not be available on the 
basis of joint rates for shipments mov- 
ing over the lines of the four carriers 
named, and increased rates based on 
combination will result. 

The record shows that the 
joint rates would be increased 10.5, 12, 
16 and 29 cents, respectively, on typi- 
cal shipments of pine lumber originating 
at Little Rock, Ark., on the Missouri 
Pacific or St. Louis Southwestern, trans- 
ited at-Chicago and reforwarded to 
South Bend, Ind., Detroit, Mich., and 


present 


courses of instruction woul be open to | 
members of | 


well as to 
was believed that not 


nonmembers as 
the club. As it 


more than one such school could be sup- | 


ported, practical assurance was given 
that permission for the establishment 
of other such schools would not be given 
by the Department. 

Courses of instruction will be open to 
all who are able to pass the prelimi- 


nary physical tests, on the same basis of | 
($16) per 


charges—that 
hour; it is 


is, 40 guilders 
estimated that from 10 to 
15 hours of imstruction will be neces- 
sary, making the costs lower than in 
England or Germany, where courses of 
instruction are reported to cost $600 to 
$800. Nonmembers of the club are re- 
sponsible for damages up to the amount 
of 500 guilders 
agree not to hold the club responsible 
for injuries to persons or pvoperty. The 
membership of the club is 85, and re- 
quests for enrollment in the school have 
totaled 120. Rules designed to assure 
safe flying have been drawn up. 
Optional Courses Provided. 

The course of instruction is outlined 
to qualify students for licenses issued 
in accordance with the regulations of 
the Federation Aeronautique  Interna- 


tionale, which are recognized in Belgium,’ | 


Great Britain, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Norway, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. They entitle the holder to 
fiy any plane not destined for public use. 

The course includes, in addition to 
practical instruction, the following sub- 
jects in which the student must be ex- 


| and are the same over 


} on 


| beyond the transit station. 





hereinafter called | 


Edward | 
Hines Lumber Compary, of Chicago, and | 


($200), and all students | 


Buffalo and New York, N. Y. The joint 
rates would be increased 5.5, 8.5, 5.5 and 
11 cents, respectively, on shipments of 
lumber originating at Meridian, Miss., 
shipped over any one of the four named 
carriers, and refordwarded to Elgin and 
Freeport, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and De- 
troit, Mich. The joint rates from and to 
these points range from 38 to 49 cents 
all lines. There 
would be no increases in the joint rates 
shipments transited at Chicago 
under respondent’s proposed tariff if, for 
example, they originated on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Little Rock or 
on the Mobile & Ohio or the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Meridian, 

Respondent asserts that the four car- 
riers named therein declined to join in 
joint rates and divisions to destinations 
To illustrate 
the shrinkage in revenue which it must 
bear by reason of the declination of the 
Frisco to join in divisions of the rate 
it instances a typical shipment from 
Aberdeen, Miss., transited at Chicago 
and reforwarded to Jersey City, N. J. 
The applicable joint rate of 35.5 cents 
from Aberdeen to Chicago divides 24.8 
cents to East St. Louis as the Frisco 
proportion and 10.7 cents beyond as re- 
spondent’s proportion. 

When transited and reforwarded the 
shipment is subject to the joint rate of 
47 cents from Aberdeen to Jersey City. 
This rate divides 19.4 cents to East St. 
Louis, 5.7 cents to Chicago, and 21.9 
cents beyond. These divisions result in 
a shrinkage of 5.4 and 5 cents, respec- 
tively, in the proportions accruing to 
and beyond East St. Louis for the move- 
ment to Chicago. The refusal of the 
Frisco to join in divisions of the rate 
to Jersey City requires respondent 
bear the 5.4-cent shrinkage in the pro- 
portion to East St. Louis and also the 
5-cent shrinkage in its own proportion 
from East St. Louis to Chicago. 

Thus it receives but .3 cent per 100 
pounds in addition to the transit charge. 
Respondent received a total revenue 
$1.01 for transporting this typical ship- 
ment, weighing 33,700 pounds, from East 
St. Louis to Chicago, approximately 300 
miles. In certain instances respondent 
receives no return whatever for its serv- 
ices up to Chicago and in others is ac- 
tually out of pocket. 


to 


of 


Sole Question Is 


One of Divisions 

Respondent’s witness testified that 
subsequent to the publication of the 
suspended schedules the St. Louis South- 
western and the Missouri Pacific agreed 
to join in the division of joint rates in 
connection with shipments of lumber 
originating on their lines and on the 
lines of approximately 33 connecting car- 
riers of the Missouri Pacific. 

Respondent admits that the sole ques- 
tion presented is one of divisions and 
states that it seeks relief from the per- 
formance of a substantial transporta- 
tion service for little or no revenue. It 
points out that the law admonishes the 
carriers to 
nomically. 
rived from a particular traffic an undue 
burden is placed on other trafiic. 

Protestants show that transit at Chi- 
cago is essential to the welfare of the 
lumber industry; that the routes through 
Chicago are direct and reasonable, and 
that, generally speaking, the 
rates from the so-called 
blanket and Mississippi 
tinations in central and eastern terri- 
tory have been prescribed or approved 
by_us. 

The transit arrangements here con- 
sidered have been available to and used 
by shippers generally for a number of 
years. They are similar to arrange- 
ments extended at Chicago by 
lines. We have consistently found that 


} 


| Atlanta, 
| Railroad 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 26 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 19961. Sub No. 1, F. A. Reid, of 
Phoenix, Ariz,, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on feeder sheep from Winslow, 
Ariz., to Nelson, Calif. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 20029. Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Kaukauna, Wis., et al. ¥. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad et 
al. Request order requiring defendants 
to waive collection of freight charges in 
excess of a total through rate of 8.3 
cents per 100 pounds on five cars of pulp 
wood from Mack, Mich., to Kaukauna. 

No. 20030. International Nickel Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y., v. Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad et al. Requests Commission 


to prescribe reasonable rates on metal 
| scrap from Newark to Harrison, N. Sey 


to Huntington, W. Va. Claims repara- 
tion of $1,033.82. 

No. 20031. Knoxville, Tenn., Freight 
Bureau et al. v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Seek reasonable rates on carbon 
black from the Louisiana gas district to 
Knoxville. Claim repara.ion. 

No. 20032. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, v. Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad et al. Requests Com- 
mission to require establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on fiber board paper boxes 
from Monroe, Mich., to Minneapolis. 
Claims $1,000 reparation. 

No. 20033. Lone Star Gas Company 
of Dallas, Texas, v. Alton & Southern 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
and reparation on wrought iron pipe, 
Wheeling, W. Va., to Vernon, Texas. 

No. 20034. Lone Star Gas Company of 
Dallas, v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates and reparation on pipe couplings, 
Bradford, Pa., to Shamrock, Texas. 

No. 20035. Ladd Lime and Stone Com- 
pany of Cartersville, Ga., v. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway et al. Asks Commission 
to fix reasonable rates on lime from 
Ladds, Ga., to Guntersville, Ala. Claims 
reparation of $83.95. 

No. 200356. Leake & Goodlett, of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on lumber, Kilmichael, Miss., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and claims reparation of 
$71.70. : 

No. 20037. Raleigh Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, of Raleigh, N. C., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Claims reparation of $229.37 on cotton 
shipped from Four Oaks and Smithfield, 
N. C., to Greenville, S. C. 

No. 20038. Hall Lumber Company, of 
Ga., v. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. Claims reparation of 
$76.62 on five cars of lumber, Brewton, 
Ala., to Toccoa, Ga. 

No. 20029. National Mortar and Sup- 
ply Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 


| rates on agricultural limestone from Gib- 


sonburg, Ohio, to Michigan destinations. 


| Claims reparation of 37,500. 


operate efficiently and eco- | 
“When no net revenue is de- | 


No. 20040. A. G. Johns, of Fresno, 
Calif., v. Lehigh Valley Railroad et al. 
Claims reparation of $182.28 on car of 
grapes, Gilroy, Calif., to Omaha, Nebr., 


| subsequently diverted to New York, N. 
| Y., and New Haven, Conn. 


i Final Valuation Is Given 


lumber | 
southwestern 
Valley to des- | 


Texas Southeastern Road 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| made public September 26 a final valua- 
| tion report in Valuation Docket No. 615, 
| placing a final value for rate-making 


purposes of $411,700 on the property of 
the Texas Southeastern Railroad, owned 


| and used for common-carrier purposes, 


other | 


disagreement over divisions of joint rates | 


is no justification for increasing rates. 
If respondent and its connections are 
unable to agree upon their divisions of 
the joint rates they may petition us to 
determine that issue in an appropriate 
proceeding. There is no evidence upon 
which to base a finding that the proposed 


| ported as $643,429, 


increased rates are or will be just and 


reasonable. 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have not been justified. An order will 
be entered requiring their cancellation 
and discontinuing this proceeding. 


me Ut ‘avelin 


for business or pieasure, use these hotels in 


as of June 30, 191). 

The carrier’s capitalization, as of val- 
uation date, was $678,575, and book in- 
vestment in road and equipment is re- 
which would be re- 
duced to $499,767 by readjustments 
made by the Commission’s accounting 
examination. 


NEW LATIN "AMERICA 
By Dr. J. Warshaw 

A Washington engineer, former resident | 
lof Mexico, says of this book—“Few are the | 
tourists speaking only English, who will] 
learn aS much about the other America in | 
|five years of travel as this book gives in a | 
| week's reading.” See it at 


| ‘Pearlman's s Library, Mills Ba RE el 


US 


THE 


» 


, 


1, 1937, and prior to 
and at 100 per 
on or after September 


The 


September 1, 1974, 
‘ued interes 
1974 


sent 1 


iate rule. Effective Sep 
a 15.5-c 

the Chicag 
hereinafter tern 
pply over the Monon 
Roachdale, Ind., th: 
lianapolis and West 
their agent, B. T. 
Commission to suspend 
Commission declined to 
tive January 5, 1924, it 
increase 


a commodity rate was 
route other than that 
shipment moved and 
fifth-class rate of 25 


municipality at Rotterdam, which will 
provide the training field without charge. 
The Rotterdam Aero Club was able to 
2 raise enough money by private dona- 
fect. Complainant seeks reparation on | tions (approximately $16,000) to finance 
, all such shipments claiming that the | the project, including the purchase of 
rate charged was unreasonable. While | two Pander one-and-one-half plane ma- 
it is true that shipments, moving over a | Chines for training purposes. 

route ever which fifth-class rates were Only» One School Authorized. 
applicable, could have been routed over a The Department of Public Works of 
route over which a commodity rate of | che National Government, before lend- | ments; and radiotelephony as used in kept, bath in every room. 


to 15.5 cents “ : . . : * & os ie ‘ 
0 cents was in effect, the complain- ing its aid, received assurance that / aviation. Trained, competeni organi- 
- pahabenina vies iis acne lita Rinses a a | zations. 


> ° > . Fixed, unchanging rates, 
Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Inierstate Commerce Commission 


posted in all rooms. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


August Months 
1926 1926 
4,862,155 3,594,680 
206,321 1,305,770 
718,826 36,096,115 
709,161 4.699,640 
841,345 923,6 3,97 7,08 


a 539 2 


in effect over a 
over which the 
over which the 
cents was in ef- 


amined before a license is granted: In- 
ternational rules concerning lights, :sig- 
nals and traffic; special regulations con- 
cerning air traffic above and in the prox- 
imity of landing fields; international 
legislation and regulations concerning 
aviation; and _ navigation. Optional 
courses will be provided in: Study and 
maintenance of motors and planes; ele- 
mentary meteorology; flying instru- 


cent anc acc 


Boston—Buftalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis 
New York [itr °ostcrcal 
Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Newspaper under your door 
every morning. 
Well-selected libraries. 
Variety of restaurants, from 
lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal 4la carte serv- 
iee. 
Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 
actory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 


Pvaladin 
HOTELS _.. 


STATLER 


7700 rooms with bath and circulating ice-water 


‘eeds of the p 
be used in part to pay 
on December 1, 1927, 
eral mortgage bonds 
edness, the whole 
000. The balance 


pre ssue wil 1ed 
direct 
the 


ern. 


Jones, 


bonds maturing 


and to retire gen- nce 
bank indebt- 
aggregating $10,879,- 
will be used to rei 
burse the ; treasury for ex- 
penditures made prior July 1, 1927, | Suspend 

for additions and betterments. was propos 


and 
m- | petitioned 
comnr™y’ such rate. 
| Modern hotels, clean, well- 
to 

this rate 


pace eenenet eee Se _ - - 


Delaware, Lackawanna & W estern R. R. 
August 8 Months 
1926 
41,792,882 
8,810,666 | 
57,333,274 
5,542,487 | 
10,860,332 | 
21,882,429 
40,665,581 
16,667,695 
5,093,336 
11,566,875 
11,981,141 
995.35 
70.9 


Central Railroad of 
August 

1926 
4,293,988 
1,092,552 
5,719,682 


New Jersey. 

8 Months 

1927 1926 
30,547,846 30,208,316 6,662,403 
6,179,011 6,399,914! 4,414,518 
39,209,812 39,138,843 | 12,329,795 

476,573 3,745,518  3,650,405| 1,654,403 
1,135,877 8,491,367 8,358, po 2,371,904 
1,864,128 15,419,601 14,546,666) 3,861,026 
3,667,156 29,176,763 28,110,914! 8,506,664 
2,052,526 10,083,049 11 027,929 | 3,823,131 

472,755 —-2,314,393 


323 3,201 5853 | 515,160 
1,574,518 7,707,235 


773.871 | 3,306,077 
1,442,705 6,860,756 2,663,443 
690.90 690.89 


6,757,662 | 
690.90 | 2,175.07 
64.1 74.4 69.0 


71.8 | 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
August 8 Months 

1926 1927 1926 
6,411,703 49 ,620, 49,949,731 
4,434,682 32,734,010 33,063,833 
12,044,495 92,132,974 93,072,409 
1,718,858 12,765,575 12,812,959 
2.550,110 18,116,263 19,411,564 
3,885,315 31,756,987 32,216,271 
8,764,826 67,418,501 69,067,997 
3,279,669 24,714,473 24,004,412 
480,550 4,177,973 3,817,818 
2,797,933 20,526,663 20,177,223 
2,180,760 15,153,809 15,690,826 
2,189.11 2,175.18 2196.17 

72.8 43.2 74.2 


1927 

1,311,409 
196,851 

1,671,845 


685,688 


1927 

40,795,955 
8,683,322 
56,080,756 
5,632,571 
9,881,605 
22,038,406 
40,418,191 
10,662,565 
1,905,336 
10,751,134 
10,909,225 
999.56 

72.1 


1927 
4,154,993 
1,003,160 
5,505,257 

419,971 
1,088,231 
1 877,441 
3,569,675 
1,935,582 

476,556 
1,457,977 
1,392,113 

690.89 
64.8 


1927 
Freight revenuc 


Passenger revenue 

Tota! incl. other revenue.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other.. 3,324,262 + 5,065,848 5,191,314 
Net from railroad .. .. 1,847,5 ,264,: 2.487 2 720.632 
Taxes Se uiae catn'e | Ree 266,155 — 2,050,76 2,038,67: 695,042 733,042 
Net after taxes, etc. 1,078,432 998,075 7,690,103 | 1,791,303 1,987,050 
Net after rents ........... 869,809 839,8: 6,450.419 | 1,841,220 2,075,266 
Aver. miles operated ...... 1,691.55 1,691.5 1,691.55 999.56 999.56 
Dperating ratio ...-.+e++. 71.2 43.2 73.0 67.1 65.6 


20-6 
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787, 
.192,98% 
2,730,717 


1,369,166 
2,611,324 


1,022 


835 347 soos 


q* 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED Without COMMENT 


Banking 


National Circulation 
Regulated to Needs 


First Year of Activities of 
Financial Institution. 


The first year’s operation of the Banco 


Central de Chile has demonstrated that | 


“it was the institution which the cir- 


cumstances required” to meet existing 


conditions in Chile, according to the an- | 


nual report of the bank which has just 
been received by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The bank ended its first year on Jan- 
u@, 11, 1927. In that time, the re- 

’ ; 4 : 

phon’ declared, it was shown the “moral 
influence” of the bank was of “greatest 
importance” to the country. ' 

A review of economic and 
conditions existing in Chile prior to and 
after organization of the bank was given 


financial 


faced when it opened its doors. De- 
spite the depression throughout the 
country due to the crisis in the nitrate 


business and stagnation in several other | 


industries, the report declared the bank 
has maintained a comparatively stable 


rate of exchange, regulated circulation | 


and aided in lowering interest rates. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s staff of | 
economists summarized the second sec- | 


tion of the report for publication. This 


summary follows in full text: 


The first annual report of the Central | 
; Class C, foreign banks 21,277 


Bank of Chile was presented to the bank- 
ing superintendent on March 21, 1927. 
The report is divided into two parts, part 
one reviewing the monetary and banking 
history of the country and part two de- 
scribing the development of economic 


conditions since the establishment of the | 
The following discussion, | 


central bank. 
derived in substance from part two of 
the report, deals with economic and fi- 
nancial developments in Chile during the 
past year: 
General Situation 
At Time of Opening 

1. General situation at the time 
opening the bank.—On August 20, 1926, 
the finance commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies calculated that the end of 
the year would find a deficit in the Gov- 
ernment finances of 174,000,000 pesos, 
which, added to the deficit of the pre- 
vious year, would result in a total deficit 


of about 321,000 pesos. ; 
An intense crisis in the nitrate busi- 


of 


ness had reduced the exportation of ni- | 
to | 
This resulted in | 
| conversion of the paper money accord- 
culture and commerce, which are always | 
largely influenced by the principal ele- | 
ment of wealth, nitrate and which fol- | 


trate from 2,500,000 tons in 1925 
1.700,000 tons in 1926. 


a general stagnation of industry, ~agri- 


low closely the variations of that  busi- 
ness. 

The adverse fiscal situation of the 
Government, accentuated by the nitrate 
crifis and by heavy Government expen- 


ditures, was further aggravated by the | 


forced closing of the Banco Espanol de 
Chile. On December 1, 1925, the sus- 
pension of payments by this bank re- 
sulted in a serious disturbance of general 
business and tied up Government de- | 
pesits of more than 30,000,000 pesos. 

These factors naturally resulted in a 
lack of confidence on the part of the pub- 
lic at the time when the Banco Central 
de Chile commenced operations. 

Unquestionably all these factors made 
the normal development of business 
difficult; but a central bank, such as that 
proposed for Chile, having a gold re- 
serve equal to its obligations, is an or- 
ganization which can exercise a power- 
ful influence in overcoming’ a temporary 
crisis such as that experienced in the 
early days of 1926. 

Thus, confronted by a lack of 

silence on the part of some and high 
Wrccations on the part of others, and 
aided by a powerful public opinion which 
had insistently demanded its organiza- 
¥ tion, the Banco Central opened its doors 
on January 11, 1926. 

The results of the first year of its op- 
erations demonstrate that it was the 
institution which circumstances required, | 
because ‘at the same time that it regu- 
lated circulation according to the needs 
of the country, it also maintained a 
stable rate of exchange with but insig- 
nificant fluctuations and aided in low- 
ering the rate of interest throughout | 
Chile. Above all, its moral effect was 
of great importance to the country. 
Authorized Capital 
Was 150,000,000 Pesos 

2. Capital—_The authorized capital of 
the Banco Central is 150,000,000 pesos, 
which under certain circumstances may 
be increased to 200,000,000 pesos. 

The bank begar operations with a sub- 
scribed capital of 79,558,000 pesos, di- | 


con- 


| Class 
; ee ee ‘ | Class 
Federal Reserve Board Reviews | 


; C. 


| government 
| gram of gold per peso. 
| serve was stored partly in the vaults 


|. ganization, not to be held, idle in 
vaults, but to be used in such a manner 
| as to permit it to maintain the stability 


BEING 
DAILY. 


— 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


Exchange Stabilized and Dis ount Rate Reduced 
By Operations of New Central Bank of Chile 


distributed in the following form: 
Shares Pesos 

A, Nat. Gvt... 20,000 20,000,000 
B, native banks 36,006 36,006,000 
C, foreign banks 15,171 15,171,000 
D, public 8,381 8,381,000 
Total 79,558 79,558,000 
organization commission of the 


each, 


Class 


Class 


The 


| Banco Central collected from the share- 


holders of Class D—that is, from the 
public—the sum of 838,100 pesos, which 
is 10 per cent of the face value of the 
shares subscribed, amounting to 8,381,- 
000 pesos. 

Upon beginning 
Banco Central, in 


the 
its 


its operations 
conformity with 


| by-laws, called on January 11, 1926, for 
| a second payment of 30 per cent from 


the shareholders of Class D and the pay- 
ment of 40 per cent of the subscriptions 
of the shareholders of Classes A, B, and 
To enable the public to complete the 
payment of the second quota of the 
shares of Class D, it was necessary to 


' extend the time until April 30, 1926. 


In accordance with the by-laws, the 


.. | date for the payment of the next quot: 
in the report to show the problems it | I quota 


of 30 per cent was fixed as of June 28, 


| 1926, and this was paid promptly by all | 


of the shareholders of Classes B ard 


C; that is, by the native and foreign | 


banks. The time for the payment by the 
public of their subscription to shares of 
Class D was extended to September 9, 
1926. 

The subscribed capital on December 
31, 1926, was: 

Shares Pesos 

A, National 

Government...... 20,000 20,000,000 
Class B, native banks 37,063 37,063:000 
21,227,000 
8,399,000 


Class 


Class D, public.... 
MOORS 65 ses eee x 


8,599 
86,689 


1926, was: 

Pesos 
Class 10,295,750 
Class 
Class 
Class 


21,227 


ae 


,000 
7,964,900 


75,837,550 | 


Gold Deposits Abroad 
Transferred by Government 


3. Gold deposits abroad.—In accord- 


ance with the law, on the day on which 
the bank began to function the govern- 
ment transferred to the bank sufficient 
gold 
full the outstanding paper money of the 


at the ratio of 0.183057 
This gold re- 


of the mint in Santiago and partly in 
banks in London. 

Such a norganization as the Banco 
Central de Chile, which establishes the 


ing to the system known as the ‘“‘quali- 
fied gold exchange standard,” is under 
no obligation, except in the case of the 
reserve of coined gold established to 
inspire confidence on the part of the 
public, to maintain in the country a 
large stock of gold. It is the essence 
of this system that as large a part as 
possible of the gold reserve be concen- 
trated in the hands of the central or- 
its 


of the exchange and in this way to 
maintain the value of the currency of 
the country, as expressed in the cur- 


rencies of foreign countries which are | 


on a gold standard. For this purpose 
it is essential that the Banco Central 
maintain large amounts of gold on de- 
posit in London and New York, which 
are the financial centers of the world 
and through which are liquidated the 
final commercial balances of the world. 
The Banco Central, therefore, immedi- 
ately established heavy reserves in these 


two cities, and during the-year has ex- : 


ported a considerable quantity, 189,- 


949,262.25 pesos in all, of the original | 


gold reserve received from the govern- 
ment. . 

Part of the gold received by the bank 
was in the form -of bars more or less 


suitable for coining in Chile, although | 


some of them contained a percentage of 
other metals which made their coinage 


difficult or expensive, and part was in | 


dollars or pounds sterling, which would 
have been relatively expensive to recoin 
here. 
of the above-mentioned gold does not 
in any way impair the maintenance of 
the gold standard in the country, be- 
cause in case of necessity the bank can 
import gold from New York within 
few days. 


| Deposits Maintained 


In New York and London 

It 
aiding the bank in maintaining a stable 
rate of exchange, the maintenance 
large deposits of gold in London and 
New York has the decided advantage of 
causing the bank to be favorably known 


vided into 79,558 shares of 1,000 pesosin London and New York and of putting 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total........ 
Loans and disccunts—total 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds. . 
All other loans and discounts...... 
Investments—total 
U. S. Government securitiec....... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 
Cash in vault . ; 
l’et demand deposits 
IMDM MOODEIE ic nr's 5 coo e a's coe 
Government deposits 
Due from be~'s eaten). 
PMMA 550 ds see siaalaedaeeegas 
cee from Fed. R. Bank—total 


Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations... 
All other é Sd 
Number of reporting banks........... 


Resources and L 


Made Public By Federal Reserve Board September 19 as at close of business Septem ber 14. 


$20,932,750 $1,483,561 
14,892,467 


5,992,154 
8,778,311 

6,040,283 
2,588,181 
3,452,102 
1,704,506 


13,219,569 

6,291,935 
,184,156 
341,822 


9 
o 


Total Boston NewYork Phila. 
1,026,715 
6,377 
381,370 
638,968 
456,846 
153,749 
303,097 
98,757 
18,593 
918,875 
483,197 
33,430 
59,425 
146,750 
21,722 
11,290 
10,432 
36 


5,601,076 
40,783 
2,537,823 
3,022,470 
2,247,542 
995,655 
1,251,887 
776,446 
70,294 
5,754,086 
1,475,868 
134,258 
149,031 
1,244,931 
95,253 


816,656 
9,837 
412,428 
394,391 
406,997 
108,616 
298,381 
83,971 
15,615 
779,699 
266,174 
34,876 
59,625 
178,461 
14,481 


8,135 
6,346 
48 


122,002 


245,995 
350,997 


269,716 


“59,701 
35,552 
86 


159,996 
109,720 
660 


86,689,000 | 
The paid-up capital on December 31, | 


36,349,900 | 


(409,715,702.30 pesos) to pay in | 


On the other hand, the exportation | 


a | 


is well to state also that, besides | 


of | 


$7,848,618 $1,223,653, $2,116,317 


Loans 


Confidence Restored 
In Business Circles 


Large Factor in Eco- 
nomic Recovery. 


abroad in case of necessity. 
| course, is in addition to the advantage 
of the interest earned on these deposits, 
which would be lost if the gold were kept 
idle here in the vaults of the bank. 

The gold deposited abroad has been 
placed partly in the form of time de- 


deposits. This distribution has been 
made in accordance with the exigencies 
of the bank, always with a view to main- 
taining sight deposits to an amount 


cessity might arise, and placing the bal- 
ance in the most productive form for the 
institution. : , 

Article 83 of the law creating the bank 
provides that in the calculation of the 
legal reserve for its outstanding notes 
and deposits, the bank can only com- 
pute the gold actually deposited in its 
vaults and at sight with banks in Lon- 


seen that, while at certain times the nor- 
mal business of the bank will permit the 
increase of time deposits, which are most 
productive, nevertheless this can not be 
done beyond a certain amount without 
decreasing the proportion of the legal 
reserve below the limit provided in the 
law. The time deposits which the bank 
maintains abroad have been so arranged 
that they can be converted within a 
| very short period of time into sight de- 





Moral Effect Regarded as of | 


posits and partly in the form of sight | 


Currencies 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


Changes in the status of national 
hanks for the week ended September 24, 


made public on September 26 by the 


| Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Me- 


it in a position to obtain large credits | 
This, of | 


Intosh, follows: 
Applications to organize received: 
The First National Ban! 
N. J.; capital, 50,000; correspondent, 
Edwin H. Lippincott, Columbus, N. J. 
Webster National Bank, Webster, N. 


! Y.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, Dr. 


| Grant T. Ellwood, Webster, N. Y. 
The Valley National Bank of Renton, | 
| Wash.; 


capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
John McQuade, Renton, Wash. 


The Commodore National of 


Bank 


| New York, N. Y.; capital, $1,000,000; 


amply sufficient for whatever urgent ne- | 


correspondent, Emanuel Neuman, 1261 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The First Naiional Bank of Glen Cove, 
N. Y.; capital, $100,000; correspondent, 
Harry L. Hedger, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Application to organize approved: 

The University Avenue National Bank 
of Madison, Wis.; capital, $1,000,000; cor- 


| respondent, T. R. Hefty, care First Na- 


don and New York. From this it will be | 


| posits if the business of the bank makes | 


this necessary. 
4. Note issues.—Article 74 of the law 
creating the bank imposes on it the 


canceling and retiring from circulation 
all of the Government notes and “vales 
| del Tesoro” which are presented to it. 
From the first day on which the bank 
began operations it has used every ef- 


ment and to convert all of these notes 
into notes of the bank. 


the final design of the notes or to ob- 
tain the necessary plates for their print- 
ing. 
do these things, as well as to obtain 


resist the hard wear 
notes are subjected; this kind of paper, 
unfortunately, is not manufactured 
Chile. 


able only to issue provisional bank notes; 
that is, 


and seal of the Banco Central and the 


With this class of notes the bank pro- 
ceeded from the beginning to redeem 
the old Government issues, the bad con- 
dition of which made imperative their 
immediate redemption. 
Banco Central has not only exchanged 
this paper money in Santiago, but has 
also sent to various Provinces, 


bills, not only by its own messengers, 


and Cajas de Ahorros and the national 
treasuries. 
made at considerable expense to the 
bank, but the expense seemed fully justi- 
money circulating in the country. Up 
| canceled 274,141,070 pesos of the Gov- 
ernment issues, 


gan operations in January, 1926, the rate 
for loans and discounts of the banks of 
| Santiago, as well as for commissions, 
| was about-12 per cent. In the Provinces 
| the rates were higher. 

The Banco Central has beenj able to 
bring about a decided reductiorf in these 
rates of interest. 
bank has discounted a large amount of 





obligation of redeeming and immediately | 


fort to comply with this legal require- | ;. ae | 
Py g quire- | tion of branch, vicinity of southwest cor- | 


signatures of the officials of the bank. | 


During the | 
time of the preliminary organization of | 
the bank it was not possible to select | 


It requires considerable time to | 


a distinctive paper sufficiently strong to | 
to which bank | 


in | 
Up to this time the bank has been | 


notes of the old Government | 
issues which are stamped with the name | 


| quotations of the pound sterling reached | 


To this end the | Since the organization of | 


both |} 
north and south, large quantities of new | 


tional Bank, Madison, Wis. 

Application to convert received: 

The Letcher National Bank of Whites- 
burg, Ky.; capital $25,000; conversion 
of The Letcher.State Bank of Whites- 
burg, Ky. 

Application to convert approved: 

The Hartford National 
ford, Ala.; capital, $50,000; conversion 
of The Bank of Hartford, Hartford, Ala. 

Charters issued: 

The Mahopac National Bank, Mahopac, 
N. 


N. Y.; capital, $100,000; (address, 1600 
Sheepshead Bay Road, Brooklyn, New 
York, N. Y.,); conversion of The Bank 
of Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, New York, 


N. Y.; president, E. J. Whalen; cashier, | 


W. C. Betts. 


The Lincoln National Bank of Passaic, | 
| N. J.; capital, $500,000; president, Harry 


Meyers. 

Pyranch authorized under the 
Tebruary 25, 1927: 

The National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company of Albany, N. Y.; loca- 


Act of 


ner of Broadway and Pleasant Street, 
Albany. 


6. Exchange operaticns—When the 
bank opened in January, 1926, the rate 


of exchange on London for drafts at 90 | 
| days’ sight was 39.77 per pound sterling. | 
During the year the average rate of ex- | 
change has been 39.61 for drafts at 90 | 


days’ sight on London, and the maximum 
variation has been 0.62 pesos. 


Exchange Operations 
In 90-Day Drafts 


To demonstrate clearly the benefit ac- | 
cruing to the country from the organiza- | 
| tion of the Banco Central, we would call 
attention to the fact that during the pe- | 
| riod of paper money there were many | 
| violent fluctuations in the exchange rate; | 


thus in 1921 the difference in the monthly 


13.31 pesos. 
the bank it has sold drafts on London 
and New York for a total sum of 219,- 
278,036.71 pesos, and Juring the same pe- 
riod it has purchased drafts for a total 


| of 334,334,674.10 pesos. 


but also through the commercial banks | 


7. Operations with the Government.— 


| Article 64 of the bank law makes the 


These remittances have been | 


fied in view of the amount of dirty paper | 


bank the fiscai agent for the Government. | 
In compliance with this public function, | 
the bank has carried out for the treasury | 
department the liquidation of the dif- | 


yc | ferent foreign loans which the Govern- | 
to this time the bank has redeemed and | 


ment has issued during the year. These 


| operations have been effected at prices 


while there remain out- | 
standing at this date 131,488,049 pesos. | 
5. Discount rates——When the bank be- | 


which have been advantageous to the 
Government, and manifestly for the gen- 
eral interest of the nation, which has 


; been spared violent fluctuations in ex- 


During the year the | 


| paper for banks in the agricultural re- | 


| gions as well as for national and foreign 
banks; considerable amounts have also 
been discounted for thé public. These 
operations have been effected with a 
minimum of difficulty and delay. 

We givé below a list of the different 
rates of interest which the bank fixed 
for its operations during the year 1926. 

Redis- Discounts 
counts for the 
for banks. public. 

Date. Percent. Per cent. 
January 11 
January 25... 
Pebriary 1... 
August. 9 
September 27.. 


10 
9 
Sl, 


Rich. Atlanta 
$699,860 $614,894 
531,584 494,849 
3,402 5,041 
156,578 116,382 
371,604 373,426 
168,276 120,045 
79,403 57,162 
88,873 62,883 
43,013 40,854 
13,296 10,863 
392,988 327,579 
233,747 236,288 
12,174 17,323 
57,304 85,241 
122,421 126,409 
13,425 16,105 


6,175 3,402 
7,250 12,703 
67 33 


Cleve. Chicago 
$3,016,284 
2,230,312 
19,047 
965,779 
1,245,486 
785,972 
309,406 
476,566 
256,449 
44,566 
1,819,200 
1,116,294 
34,837, 
228,668 
510,267 
19,871 


15,311 
4,560 
97 


1,426,855 
18,514 
611,355 
796,986 
689,462 
301,553 
388,109 
134,316 
30,216 
,037,728 
926,408 
25,473 
100,647 
245,802 


33,627 


26,715 
6,912 
71 


8 


; internal debt. 


| cordance 
; Government contracted a loan on Feb- 

| ruary 5, 1926, of 9,000,000 pesos, which | 
was the limit authorized at that time. | 
| The 


iabilit ies of the Federal Reserve Member Ban 
(Thousands of Dollars.) 


St. Louis 
$707,061 
508,715 
4,551 
205,771 
298,393 
198,346 
73,916 
124,430 
46,740 
7,687 
394,305 
235,618 


Qnn 


3277 
50,970 
132,186 
19,595 
11,348 
OAT Steaks 


change such as might have zesulted from 
excessive and forced sales of foreign 
moneys. 

The bank also, as fiscal agent, has ar- 
ranged for the purchase of drafts on be- 
half of the Government, for the serv- 
ice of the external debt, without 
forcing undue ean in the rate 
exchange. The bank has also aided the 
Government in repaying a part of the 
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of Columbus, | 


of | 


— 


( YEARI 
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Discounts 


Rise of $46,000,000 in Loans and Discounts 
Reporte« by Reserve Member Banks | 


Investments and Government Deposits Also Gain for 
Week While Borrowings Drop. 


The 
ment 


Federal Reserve Board’s state- 
on condition of member banks in 


leading cities announced by the Board | 


September 26, shows increases for the 
week of $46,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts and of $101,000,000 in invest- 
ments, and a reduction of $325,000,000 
in net demand deposits, with a rise of 
$46,000,000 in borrowings from Federal 
reserve banks. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Federal Reserve 


Board’s condi- 


| tion statement of 660 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of September | 


21, shows increases for the week of $46,- 
000,000 in loans and discounts, $101,000,- 
000 in investments, $343,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits and $46,000,000 in bor- 
rowings from the Federal reserve banks, 
together with a reduction of $325,000,- 
000 in net demand deposits. 

The principal changes in loans on 
stocks and bonds, including United States 
Government obligations, comprise de- 
clines of $24,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and °$9,000,000 in the Kansas City 
district and an increase of $14,000,000 
in the Cleveland district. ‘All other” 


loans and discounts increased $65,000,000, | 
; and the year ending September 21, 1927, 


of which $54,000,000 was reported by 
banks in the New York district. . 


(In thousands 


Bank, Hart- | 


Loans and investments—total 


Loans and discounts—total 


Y.; capital, $25,000; president, Ed- | 
ward S. Agar; cashier, Herbert S. Ball. 
Guardian National Bank of New York, | 


Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations... 

Secured by stocks and bonds........ 

All other loans and discounts........ 
Investments—total 


U. S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities .... 
Reserve balances with F. R. banks...... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
CAMS GONOSNS 6.0. kak eaercccessuvesees 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. banks; -total. er 


Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations... 
All other 


Hearing Set for Conflicting 
Power Project Applications 


Three conflicting applications for pre- 


| volving the waters of the Big South Fork 

of the Cumberland River, will be con- 
sidered at a public hearing in Stearns, 
Ky., on October 27, the Federal Power 
Commission stated orally on Septem- 
ber 26. 

The first application, it was said, is 
that of H. A. Spalding, of Hazard, Ky., 
for a project on the Big South Fork of 
the Cumberland River and on Obed River, 
in Pickett, Morgan and Scott Counties, 

| Tenn.; the second, that of Edward Allen, 
of Chicago, for a project on the Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland in Mc- 
Creary County, Ky., and in Scott County, 
Tenn.; and thethird, that of B. C. Slin- 
| ing, .f Chicago, for a project on the Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland River in 
| McCreary County, Ky., and Scott County, 
Tenn. 


demand for an office of the Banco Cen- 
tral, not only because of the large vol- 
ume of business transacted there, but 
also because of the necessity of organiz- 
ing ‘a clearing house under the super- 
vision of the Banco Central and permit- 
|"ting the deposit in such office of the bal- 
ances which the other banks need 
; carry and which can only be considered 
as legal reserve when deposited in the 
Banco Central. 

On December 20, 1926, the board of 
directors authorized the opening of an 
agency in Valparaiso. It has not been 
possible for the Banco Central to open 
branches or agencies earlier, because it 
Was necessary first to obtain a satisfac- 
tory organization of the central office, to 
establish an efficient system, and to pre- 
pare a well-trained staff of employes 
who could organize branches or agencies 
under the same system in all parts of 


Article 54, subsection D, of the bank | 


law, authorizes the hank to make loans | 


to the Government up to 30 per cent of 
the paid-in capital of the bank. In ac- 
with this authorization the 


reduced to 


* 


loan has since been 
8,537,549.64 pesos. * * 


11. Branches.—7The bank has from the | 
beginning realized the necessity of open- | 


ing branches in some of the principal 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 23 
(Made Public September 26, 1927. 


Receipts 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 

| Miscellaneous receipts.. 


1,371,283.25 


cities of the country, especially in Val- | 


paraiso. In that city there has been a 


ks 


Minn. Kans: Cy. Dallas 
$365,686 $629,381 $421,436 $1,805,999 
246,486 417,981 325,520 
2,292 3,938 2,910 
76,069 125,112 .79,107 
168,125 288,981 243,503 
119,200 211,400 95,916 
63,108 100,885 65,953 
56,092 110,515 29,963 
24,754 56,773 30,811 
5,786 11,794 9,444 
226,533 489,475 281,914 
125,551 110,033 
1,631 12,182 
59,385 64,915 
99,517 110,525 
1,500 3,315 


1,500 2,180 
1,135 
45 


5,310 
324,380 
936,028 


111,622 
21,841 


925,336 


160,564 
215,284 
23,484 
10,389 
13,095 
57 


210,269 
7,338 
3,850 
3,488 

65 


31 24 


1,265,718 | 


540,281 | 
278,975 | 
261,306 | 


797,188 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
| Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 488,125,513.78 


528,372,541.83 | 


Expenditures 


San Fran. | 


| General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 


3,115,566.32 


66,183.53 


258,765.56 
retirement 


12,630.60 | 


Investment of 


114,740.25 


32,129 | 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt 
ditures 
Balance today 


27,255,045.35 


Total ..sseeeeccceees  528,872,541.83 





liminary permits for power projects in- | 


| Increase of 22 Per Cent Esti- | 


to | 


$2,594,144.54 | 


637,629.38 | 


25,914,650.00 | 


$3,770,040.37 | 


515,143.76 | 
78,003.45 | 


Holdings of United States securities | 
were $104,000,000 above the September | 
® ' 

14 total, all districts except Chicago re- | 


porting increases. Of this increase 


$20,000,000 was in the Philadelphia dis- | 


trict, $19,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, $16,000,000 each in the Boston and 


San Francisco districts and $12,000,000 in | 


the Cleveland district. 


Net demand deposits declined $325,- | 
000,000 during the week, the principal re- | 
| ductions by districts being: New York | 
San | 


$152,000,000, Chicago $64,000,000, 
Francisco $21,000,000, Cleveland $16,000,- 
000, Kansas City $15,000,000, and Boston 
and St. Louis $14,000,000 each. 

United States Government deposits on 
account of the Government financing on 
September 15, increased $343,000,000, all 


districts except Minneapolis and Kansas | 


City reporting substantial increases. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks increased $46,000,000, 
York and San Francisco districts report- 
ing an increase of $14,000,000 each. 

A summary of the prineipal assets and 
liabilities of 660 reporting member banks 
together with changes during the week 


follows: 


of dollars) 
September 
1927 


21 Increase or decrease during 
Week Year 


1,052,956 


633,603 


20,932,750 + 146,788 


45,512 


14,892,467 


— 24,820 
454,529 
203,894 

419,353 


3,496 

— 22,610 
- 64,626 
+ 101,276 
+ 103,774 
2,498 
293 
— 11,657 
—324,742 
5,328 
+342,835 
— 63,609 
— 71,744 
45,552 


122,002 
5,992,154 
8,778,311 
6,040,283 


2,588,181 
3,452,102 
1,704,506 
259,995 
13,219,569 
6,291,997 
350,997 
$,184,156 
5,341,822 
262,716 
159,996 
1094720 


75,861 
343,492 
46,291 
17,895 
320,082 
629,990 
92,270 


— 186,306 
not l= 
31,335 — 110,095 


| Cash Income Larger 


' 


| mated in Receipts in Min- 
neapolis District. 


The cash income from crops in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve district is esti- 


ber 26 by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
This fact, the bank said, is the most 


Receipts will continue to be coming in 
over the next few months, it was stated. 


This income begins to increase in 
| August and usually reaches a peak in 





| ing August, 1927, by farmers in this dis- 


| ! 
| Foreign Exchange | 


thes New | 


76,211 | 


From Sale of Crops, 


mated to represent an increase of 22 | 


per cent in August over last year, ac- | 
cording to a statement issued Septem- | 


important business news of the district. | 
The statement, in full text, follows: | 


October. Our estimate of the cash value | 
of wheat, rye, flax and potatoes sold dur- | 
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Finance 


New York,: September 26.—The Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
| to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 
September 26, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon toda; for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
| Europe: 

.14091 
.1592 
.007230 
029624 
2678 
.8667 
.025190 
0892 
-2383 
013252 
.4010 
.1747 
.0545 
2641 
1122 
0494 
006217 
1759 
.2690 
.1928 
"017606 


(schilling) 
(belga 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

| Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 

| Finland 


France 


Austria 
Belgium 


(markka 
(franc) 
| Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland 
Hungary 
4 Italy (lira 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
| Portugal (escudo) 
| Rumania (leu) 
{| Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Asia: 
| China (Chefoo tael) 
| China (Hankow tale) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Tientsin tael) sees 
China (Hong Kong dollar) wr 
| China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.).. 
| China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
| Japan (yen) 
| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
| North America: 
| Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
; ico (peso) 
| Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
| Argentina ‘peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
! Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


(guilder) 


(pengo 


-6400 
6267 
6159 
.6458 
4865 
4450 
4417 
4383 
3636 
.4653 
5598 
.001133 
-999406 
477333 
-998781 
(gold) ‘ 9716 

* 1190 
1209 
1.0063 


A necessity to 
A importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 

of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 

1. Makes it unnecessary for an over- 

seas manufacturer to investigate 

the standing of an American Im- 
porter. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
fore nerchants who demand cash 


on ipment 
3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 
Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


T#® EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadclphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco, 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 





| trict was $23,000,000, which was more | 


than double the value of July market- | 


99 
oe 


| ings and represented an increase of 


| per cent over the value of the quanti- | 


ties sold in August a year ago. 


j 

| 1 

| larger than last year, according to pre- 
| liminary figures. The value of hogs sold 


in August was 20 per cent less than the | 


| value of marketings in August last year. 


The movement of livestock in August | 
in | 
August a year ago, and prices of hogs, 


was smaller than the movement 
| lambs, hens and eggs were lower than 
last year, but prices of butcher - cattle 
were higher than a year ago. 


Business Anticipated Increased Revenue. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Business in the rural portion of this | 


district began to anticipate the in- 


The value of dairy products was also 


FIDELITY: MEA 


Fulfillment ‘ 


Do yow dream of travel, leisure, 
independence? Fulfillment comes 
to those who save. Fidelity First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
earn 6)4%. All issues are of the 
safe, conservative type which 
justify us in gucranteeing every 
bond as to payment of ‘principal 
and interest when duc. Our book- 
let explains fully—write for it. 


I ease as 


yu 
663 Chemical Bldg. St. Louis. 

1191 New York Life Bidg . Chicage@ 

381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver 


| creased revenue from the crop at mid- | 


| summer. In June, lumber sales by coun- 
| try yards began to increase by more 


| than the seasonal amount and the ad- 


vance in the szasonally corrected curve | 
has continued at a rate comparable to | 


the advance in the summer of 1924. 
Debits to individual accounts at the 
eight reporting cities in the spring 
| wheat belt have shown a similar reaction 
| to the favorable crop prospects. 
Debits to individual accounts at the en- 
tire group of 17 reporting cities were 2 
| per cent larger during August than the 
| volume in August a year ago, which is a 
| smaller increase than should be expected, 
since. August this year had one more 
business day than August a year ago. 
This additio. 1 business day should pro- 
duce a 4 per cent increase in business. 
During the two weeks ended Septem- 
ber 14, 1927, debits to individuals ac- 
counts a the 17 cities were 8 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding weeks 
ia year ago. The dargest increases which 
chiefly reflect crop influences were 
| Winona, 86 per cent; Aberdeen, 5f per 
| cent; Jamestown, 26 per cent; Minot, 21 
| per cent; Fargo, 17 per cent and Billings, 
| 15 per cent. 
| Larger Grain Carloadings. 
Carloadings renvorts for the northwest- 
| tern district during August revealed 
grain and grain product. loading 29 per 
cent larger than in August, 1926. There 
‘was also a considerable improvement in 


} 


| 


7,931,073.84 | the rate of coal and livestock loadings 


| over July. 
| However, loadings of ore, livestock and 


498,186,422.64 | ecke continued to be smaller than a year 


| ago anc total carloadings of all classes 
were 1 per cent smaller than in Au- 
gust, 1926, 


———_—$—$—$—$——$—————————— 


Citts SERVICE subsidi- 
ary companies financed 
through Henry L. Doherty 
& Company include 
among their diversifiedac- 
tivities the operation of 
1,700 gas wells and the 
marketing each year of 
64,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY LL, DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD 914, 803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me copy of your book “Serving a 
Nation” and intormation about Cities 
Service investment securities. 


Name 
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Taxation 


Deduction Allowed for Obsolescence 
Not Used After Enactment 


Operation Unaffected 


By 18th Amendment | 


‘Board of Tax Appeals There- 
fore Denies Claim for 
Losses Prior to 1921. 


Frepertck C. RENZiEHAUSEN Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, HENRY 
ScHUETz, JR. V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, Board of TAx AP- 
PEALS, Nos, 10658 AND 7458. 
Reiterating the principle that 

growing out-of the obsolescence of trade 

marks and oiher by the 

Eighteenth Amend: allow- 

able, the Board of 

also denied claims 
same prperties were usec in trade until 

November 23, 1921, under different meth- 

ods and to a different clientele. 

The petitioner’s entire distilling plant, 
other than its bonded warehouses, was 
held to have been rendered obsolete by 
the passage of the Willis-Campbell Act 
on November 23, 1921, and the continued 
refusal of the Commissioner to issue per- 
mits for the manufacture of medicinal 
whisky under the provisions of the act 
entitled the taxpayer to a deduction for 
1921 for obsoleteness of its plant facili- 
ties. 

Certain whisky sold by the petitioner 
jn 1922 was held to. be property of a kind 
which would properly have been included 
in his invéntory had it been on hand at 
the close of that year, and profit from the 
sale of such whisky was held taxable as 
ordinary income under section 201 of the 
Revenue Act, and not as capital gain 
under section 206. 

W. A. Seifort for the 
John D. Foley for the Commissioner. 

The findings offact and decision fol- 
low: 


Two Distilling Piants 


Involved In Decisions 

Findings of Fact: Frederick C. Renzie- 
hausen is the sole owner of the whisky 
distilling business conducted under the 
trade name of the Large Distilling Com- 
pany. He was also the owner of a one- 
half interest in the partnership of 
Schuetz, Renziehausen & Company, 
wholesale liquor dealers, in Pittsburgh. 

Henry Schuetz, Jr., is a resident of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and, during the years on 
appeal, owned a one-half interest in the 
partnership of Schuetz, Renziehausen & 
Company. 

In 1796 Jonathan founded a 
whisky distilling under the 
trade name of the Large Distilling Com- 
pany, at Mount Washington, Pa. From 
1884 to 1897 the business was conducted 
as a partnership, composed of Henry 
Large and his wife, and the petitioner, 
Renziehausen. In 1897 Renziehausen be- 
came owner of the business, and 
thereafter to the present time conducted 
it as a sole proprietorship. 

The business of the Large Distilling 
Company was principally that of distil- 
ling whisky which it sold to wholesale 
liquor dealers under uniform contracts. It 
also carried on a warehousing business, 
storing the whisky which it distilled in 
its bonded warehouses until matured and 
withdrawn by the owners, for which the 
latter paid the monthly storage charges 
stipulated in the sales contracts. It also 
bottled and cased the matured whisky in 
bond, for which it received compensation 
from the owners thereof. 

From time to time, with varied fre- 
quence, it purchased warehouse receipts 
for whisky in its own bonded warehou 
and resold the same at a profit. It carried 
the whisky left r 
season to various stages of maturity, and, 
as opportunities were afforded, disposed 
of it to the trade. 
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Price Fixed According 
To Grain Market Trend 
Duripg September and October of each 
year a close watch was kept on growing 
grain crops and the trend of the Chicago 
and Milwaukee grain markets, to observe 
the prevailing for grain. Bascd 
upon these observations, the price for the 
whisky to be dist in the following 
winter and spring were -fixed, and con- 
tracts were then solicited from the whole- 
sale trade based upon that price. 
Large” which name 


prices 


lled 


whisky, the 
produ& of the Large Distilling Company 
was generally known, was distributed by 
wholesale and _ retail liquor> dealers 
throughout the whole of the United 
States. It was generally regarded by 
the wholesale trade as one of the leading 
srve whiskys of the country. For a long 
period prior to 1913 and thereafter until 
the Large Distilling Company ceased dis- 
tilling for purposes in 1917, 
there was a steady growth in the demand 
for “Large” whisky. 

The company and operated its 
distillery to full capacity. It was the 
practice to determine upon the quantity 
of whisky to be distilled in the following 
season before soliciting contracts from 
the wholesale trade, and contracts were 
accepted with due regard the total 


bY 


beverage 


sold 


to 


quantity to be distiiled. Usually the quan- | 


tity specified in the contract of a par- 
ticular wholesale dealer was based upon 
the quantity which that dealer was mak- 
ing tax payments. 


The purpose of this was to prevent, as | 
far as practicable, speculation in ware- | 


house receipts for “Large” whisky. Be- 
cause of these business practices, the de- 
mand for “Large” whisky, as a general 
rule, exceeded the supply. 

Customers Were Paid 


For Amount Of Leakage 

From 1899 te 1913, inclasive, the 
Large Distilling Company expended for 
advertising the total sum of $82,500.02; 
and from 1914 to 1921, inclusive, it ex- 
pended for the same purpose the total 
sum of $86,155.61. Thc advertising con- 
sisted of installing exhibits at ‘ocal and 
international expositions, well designed 
show cards, and displays in leading trade 
journals, newspapers, theater programs, 


whisky blotters, and the distribution of 
price lists. tI exhibited its product at 
10 international expositions. 

In addition-to the amounts, expended 
specifically for advertising, the Large 
Distilling Company, between 1899 and 
| 1913, inclusive, paid to its customers the 
| total sum of $55,781.10 for leakage; and 

from 1914 to 1921, 
| $13.301.4 for the same purpose. 

On July 9, 1897, the 
Company purchased a trade mark for 
$5,000 cash. 

At March 1, 19913 the Large Distil- 
ling COmpany owned trade marks, trade 
names_and trade brands as follows: Five 
pointed star within a star; the label 
“Large Whisky;” the slogan “Drink a 
Little Large;” and the company also had 
regisftered the label “Large, Established 
1796, Monongahela Pure Rye Whisky;” 
and “Pure Monongahela Rye Whisky 
Made by Henry Large, Jr., 
Pa.,” ‘within a circle. 

From the years 1908 to 1912, inclu- 

_ sive, the books of account of the Large 

Distilling Company show tangible prop- 

erty employed in the business and earn- 
as follows: 

Total tangible property, $1,256,900.92; 
total earnings, $455,555.88. Tangible 
property, average, $251,580.18; earnings, 
average, $91,111.18. 

From the time he became a partner In 
the Large Distilling Company in 1884 to 
and including 1912 the petitioner Renzie- 
hausen was not paid any salary for his 
personal services. A reasonable compen- 
sation for the period 1908 to 1912, inclu- 
sive, for the services he rendered to the 
have $15,000 per 


Ings, 


business would been 
annum: 

In December, 1907, shortly after dis- 
tilling operations for the season of 1907- 
1908 had commenced. the Large Distilling 
Company’s distillery was destroyed by 
fire. The distillery was rebuilt shortly 
thereafter, but no more whisky was dis- 
tilled until the following distilling season. 
Had not the fire occurred the company, 
during the succeeding four or five years, 
would have received income from the 
storing and bottling of the whisky which 
would have been distilled in the season of 
1907-1908, 

Petitioner Had Carried On 
Business For 22 Years ¥ 

During the past 22 the petitione? 
Renziehausen ha on the busi- 
ness of the Large Distilling Compan} 
entirely with his funds; no bor- 
rowed “money has been employed in the 
business during that time. 

The business of the Large 
Company, or any interest or any 
therein, has never been offered for sale 
during the time ownership has vested in 
the petitioner Renziehausen. 

The last whisky produced by the Large 
Distilling Company for beverage pur- 
poses was distilled in May, 1917. There- 
after and until Januzry 16, 1920, the 
effective date of the Eighteenth Amend- 


years 


own 


Distilling 


ment, no whisky could be produced for | 


beverage purposes because of war-time 
prohibition. With the imposition of war- 
time prohibition and the progress which 
had been made toward adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, Renziehausen 
became convinced in 1918 that the dis- 
tilling part of the business of the Large 
Distilling Company we. through for all 
time, and that the business as a whole 
would be entirely wound up and liqui- 
dated within four years. 
During 1919 Renziehausen 
aware that he could* lawfully manufac- 
ture whisky for medici»al purposes; and 
in the fall of that year the Large Dis- 
tilling Company resumed distilling oper- 
ations for the production of whisky for 
medicinal purposes and continued such 
operations until at or about November 
23, 1921, when, because of the enact- 
ment of the so-called Willis-Campbell 


became 


Act which provided that whisky could | 


| be manufactured for medicinal purposes 

j only under permits issued by the Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue, and peti- 
tioner failed to such a 
permit, distilling operations ceased. 


Permits For. Distilling 


Medicinal Whisky Unobtainable 

Nb whisky has been manufactured by 
the Large Distilling Company since No- 
vember 23, 1921. No permits for the 
production of medicinal whisky have 
been issued, under the provisions of the 
Willis-Campbell Act, by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Large Distilling Company manu- 
factured whisky for medicinal purposes 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921 in the following 
quantities: 1919, 308 barrels; 1920, 
5,858 barrels; 1921, 10,400 barrels; total, 
16,654 barrels. 

The cost of the physical properties of 


having 


secure 


of land, at January 1, 1918, the accrued 
depreciation at the same date, and the 
depreciation sustained in 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 were set out., 

Of the physical properties listed, none, 
other than the bonded warehouses, have 
been put to any use since cessation 

| distilling operations on or about No- 
vember 23, 1921. None of them are 
adaptable to any other purpose than the 
| processes of manufacturing whisky. The 
salvage value of: the physical properties, 
not including that of the bonded ware- 
houses, is $19,375. 
| The feur bonded warehouses are 
the rack type of construction for the 
storage of whisky in barrels, and they 
are not adaptable to any other purpose. 
Their total capacity 55,000 barrels. 
Their salvage value, because of the type 
of vonstruction, location, and cost of 
demolition, is nil. All fuur of the ware- 
| houses were being used for the storage 
| of whisky during the years on appeal 
| and as late as 1923. 

In his deficiency determination re- 
| sponden’ refused to allow a deduction 
| for any of the years on appeal for ob- 
| solescenc. or for cbsoleteness of the 

tangible or intangible properties of the 
Large Distilling Company. : 

The firm of Schuetz, Renziehausen & 
Company was founded in 1879 by the 
petitioners Renzieh.usen and Schuetz 

' and Frederick Guedemann, Guedemany 


is 
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inclusive, it expended | 
wvarge Distilling | 
| ried 


| and 


the 
Pittsburgh, | 


| trade 


share | 


| when it 


| Henry Schuetz, Junior, respondent 
| termined 


I"Vol. I.) 


of | 


} $1,000,000, 


of | 
versely to the petitioner by the Cireuit | 


| Page 580, Vol. II); and on this issue we 
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Partnerships 


| Profit From Whiskey 
| Found ta Be Taxable 


Property Sold in 1922 Was of | 


Kind as Would Have Been 


Placed in Inventory. 
died in 1892 and the business was car- 
on thereafter, until liquidated in 
by the petitioners. Renziehausen 
Schuetz, as equal partners. The 
business of the partnership was that of 


1925, 


| wholesale liquor dealers, selling brandies, ° 


cordials, fine liquors and wines. At 
March 1, 19! , and thereafter until Jan- 
uary 16, 1920, the effective date of the 
Fighteenth Amendment, the firm onjoyed 
patronage of the most substantial 
retai vs in the territory in which it did 
business. 


Other Firm Dealt 
In Wholesa’e Liquors 

At March 1, 1°13, Schuetz, 
hause: & Company owned registcred 
marks for “Fort Pitt Whisky,” 
“Diamond Monogram Whisky,” and 
“Crusader Dry Gin.” For the years 
1908 to 1912, inclusive, the books of ac- 
count show tangible property employed 
in the bysiness and earnings, as follows: 

Tangible property: Totals, $1,548,- 
[T7260 $509,685.46; earnings, 
total, $27,779.34. 
Stock Was Thrown Areay 
Upon Liquidation Of Firm 

Liquidation of the business of Schuetz, 
Renziehausen & Company was begun in 
1920 and completed in 1925. When pro- 
hibition legislation effective 
stock of merchandise consisted of 
brandies, cordials, gins. other fine 
liqucrs, and The wholesale and 
retail drug trade would not buy this 
class of merchandise. A permit was ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue to donate the stock to hos- 
pitals in accordance with their author- 
ized quota, but this method of liquida- 
tion took too long and in 1925 all of the 
remaining stock was dumped in_ the 
sewers the building, under Govern- 
Ment supe rvision, 

In his deficiency deferminations in the 
cases of beth petitioners respondent re- 
fused to allow deductions from the in- 
come of the partnership of Schuetz, Ren- 
ziehausen & Company for the year: 
1918, 1919 and 1920 for obsolescence of 
intangibles. 

In his deficiency determination in the 
case of the petitioner Renziehausen re- 
spondent failed to allow any deduction 
for any of the years on appeal for de- 
preciation of the physical properties of | 
the Large Distilling Company. Rea- 
sonable allowances for such depreciation, 
exclusive of any allowance for obsoles- 
cence, are as follows: 1918, $16,224.15: 


Renzie- 


average. 


$138,896.72; averages, 


became its 


wines. 


of 


| 1919, $16,173.70; 1920, $16,173.70; 1921, 


$15,008.26. 
The net 
encr 


income shown in the defici- 
notice for 1920 overstated by 
$31,015.50 by virtue of respondent er- 
roncously including an alleged profit of 
that amount upon an alleged sale of 
whisky in thrt year; and the net income 
shown in the deficiency notice for 1921 
and 1922 is understated by $1,637.14 and | 
$5,248.44 


is 


respectively, by virtue of re- 
failure to include 
profits earned in these years. 


Unsold Product Listed 


pondent’s certain 


(In “Old Whisky” Account 


In 1908 there was opened on the books 
of the Large Distilling Company an ac- 
count captioned “Old Whisky.” At the 
close of each distilling season the whisky 
manufactured and not sold was charge d 
to this account and carried to maturit-- 
was sold to the trade through | 
the organization of the Large Distilling, 
Company. In 1922 all of the whisky 


| then carried in this account was sold | 


and at the date of the sale it had been 
held for profit for more than two years. 

Renziehausen regarded the whisky 
carried in this account as a pe : 


rsonal in- 
vestment. 


at. Over a long period of time 
the petitioner Renziehausen had carried 
personal investments on the books of the 


Large Distilling Company. Respondent 


| in the deficiency determination refused 


to tax the profit from the sale of this | 
whisky as a capital gain at the rate of 
1212 per cent under the provisions of 
section 206 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Opinion by Arundell: In the case of 
de- 
for 1919; 
hence, the Board is without jurisdiction 
of the issue raised for that year. Ap- 
peal of R. P. Hazzard Company, 4B. T. 


an overassessment 


| A. 150 (The United States Daily, Index | 
the Large Distilling Company, exclusive | ‘ 


Page 1621, Vol. I): and Appeal of Cor- | 


| nelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 255. (The | 


United States Daily, Index Page 1649, 
The first issue in Renziehausen’s ap- | 
peal is that respondent erred in re. 
fusing to allow aeductions from the in- 
come of 1918, 1919 and 1920 for obso- 
lescence of intangibles of the Large Dis. 
tilling Company, of which he was sole 
proprictor, resulting from prohibition 
legislation, based upon an alleged March | 
1, 1915, value for such intangibles of | 
| 
The issue has already been decided ad- 


Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in Red 


| Wing Malting Company v. Levi M. Will- | 


cuts, Collector, 15 Fed. (2nd) 262 (The 
United States Daily, Index Page 3392. 
Vol. I), and by this Board in Appeal of | 


| Manhattan Brewing Company, 6 B. T. A.,, 


952 (The United States Daily, Index | 
| 


must find for respondent. | 


| Deduction For Obsoleteness | 
| Of Intangibles Claimed 


The second issue, which is alternative | 
to the first, is that respondent erred in | 
refusing to allow a deduction for 1919 
obsoleteness of the intangibles of | 
the Large Distilling Company, resulting | 
from prohibition legislation, based upon | 
an alleged cost of $578,281.12. Petitioner ! 


‘Obsolescence 
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[DEDUCTIONs: Obsolescence: Distillery Plants.—Obsolescence of distilling 

plant by passage of Willis-Campbell Act and refusal of Commissioner to 
issue permits for manufacture of medicinal whisky entitles taxpayer to de- 
duction for 1921 for obsoleteness of plant facilities—Frederick C. Henzie- 
hausen, et al. vy. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2126, Col. 


1 (Volume IT). 


NCOME: Profit: Whisky: Sec. 201, 1921 Act.—Certain Whisky sold by tax- 

payer in 1922 held property of kind to be included in inventory had it been 

on hand at close of that year, and profit from sale of such whisky held taxable 

as ordinary income under See. 201, 1926 Aet, and not as capital gain under Sec. 

206.—Frederick C. Henziehausen, et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).— 
Yearly Index Page 2126, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


I OSSES: Obsolescence: Intangibles: Prohibition.—Principle that deduction 
4 for obsolescence of intangibles, due to Eighteenth Amendment, not allow- 
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ber 25, 


Losses where same properties were used in trade until Novem- 
1921, under different methods and to different clicntele, also denied.— 


Frederick C. Henziehausen, et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


Index Page 2126, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


RETURNS: Partnerships: Distributive Shares: Sec. 218, 1917 and 1918 Acts. 

—Partner’s distributive share of partnership profits for fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1918, held improperly transferred tv 1917 return filed in his behalf, 
where taxpayer was member of partnership reporting income on fiscal year 
basis ending January 31, while he reported on cash receipts and disbursements 
basis for calendar year.—G. C. M. 2308.—Cits: R. W. Archibald, 4 B. T. A. 483. 
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contends that if the Board holds against 
him on the first issue then it must find 
that the intangibles oft the Large Dis- 
tilling Company were wholly destroyed 
on January 16, 1919, when ratification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment was com- 
pleted by the required number of States, 
und that he is entitled to a loss deduc- 
tion for that year measured by the cost 
of the intangibles, which cost he com- 
putes as follows: 

For services rendered by petitioner 
without compensation 1884 to 1913 (29 
years at $15,000 per annum) $435,000. 

Advertising, 1899 to 1913, $82,500.02. 

Leakage, 1899 to 1915, $55,781.10. 

Trade mark acquired for cash, July 19, 
1897, $5,000. E 

Total cost of intangibles, $578,281.12. 

The facts preclude such finding. The 
mere ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment did not destroy the business 
of the Large Distilling Company or ren- 
der its intangibles obsolete, for it con- 


tinued to carry on the business after | 


January 16, 1919, and after the Eight- 


| eenth Amendment and enforcement leg: 
| islatton became effective in 1920, under 


the same trade marks, trade name, and 
trade brand, although modified 
what as to methods by reason of such 
legislation. 

Prior to 1919 the Large Distilling 
Company sold its product before it was 
manufactured ‘to the wholesale liquor 
trade and made delivery.in bulk in an 
unmatured state at its bonded ware- 
houses. Beginning with 1919 its whisky 
was matured in bonded warehouses, bot- 
tled in bond, and disposed of to the 
wholesale and retail drug trade or others 
holding Government permits. 

As late as. 1922, the last year we have 
for review, the Large Distilling Company 
was still disposing of its whisky stock 
under the same trade marks, trade name, 
and trade brands, and there is no record 
evidence as to when, if at all, the busi- 
ness was finally terminated. Prohibition 
wrought changes in the method of doing 
business and in the character of its 
clientele, but the business which it .car- 
ried on both before and after prohibition 
became effective, and throughout all of 
the years under review, was essentially 
the same. We see no proper grounds 
upon which to base a deduction for 1919 
or any other year on appeal for obsolete- 
ness of intangibles of the Large Distill- 
ing Company. 


Distillation Continued Until 


Failure To Secure Permit 

The third issue in Renziehausen’s ap- 
peal is that respondent erred in refusing 
to allow deductions from the income of 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 for obsoles- 
cence of the tangible property of the 
Large Distilling Company. Petitioner 
contends that with the imposition of 
war-time prohibition and the progress 


made in 1918 towafd final adoption of 


the Eighteenth Amendment it became 
apparent in that year that the business 
of the Large Distilling Company would 
have to be wound up within four years, 
and that the depreciated value of the 
tangible assets at January 1, 1918, less 
salvage value, should be obsolesced over 
the period February 1, 1918, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1921. 

The petitioner Renziehausen testified 
at the hearing that because of the pro- 
gress of national prohibition in 1918 he 


became convinced in that year that “the 


jig was up;” that the distilling part of 
the business was through for all time 


and the business as a whole would have | 
to be wound up in about four years; and | 


that he did not discover. until some time 
in 1919 that the Large Distilling Com- 
pany could continue distilling whisky 
for medicinalf purposes. 

The Large Distilling Company resumed 
distilling operations in 1919 and con- 
tinued. such® operations until forced to 
discontinue in November, 1921, by virtue 
of the enactment of the Willis-Compbell 


Act and failure to secure a permit to | 


continue distilling operations as _ pro- 
vided in that Act. 


Obsolescence, we have held, is 


when the property which can not be 


| used for any other purpose is no longer 
useful forythe purpose for which it was | 


acquired. Appcal of Colqmbia Malting 
Company, 1 B. T. A. 999; Appeal of Man- 
hattan Brewing Compapyv 6 B. T. A, 


. 


some- | 


| ternal Revenue, and the continued 


the | 
| state or process of becoming obsolete, 
and the state of obsoleteness is reached | 


952. 

The right to an obsolescence deduction 
must be based upon substantial reasons 
for believing that assets would become 
obsolete prior to the end of their ordi- 
nary useful life; and it must have been 
known, or believed to have been known, 
to a reasonable degree of certainty, 
under all the facts and circumstances, 
when that event would likely occur. Ap- 
peal of Columbia Malting Company, 
supra; Appeal of Cleveland Home Brew- 
ing Company, 1 B. T. A. 87. 
Obsolescence Denied 


For 1918, 1919 And 1920 
ROWE M ETAO SHRD. SHRD SHRR 
Under the circumstances of this case 
it can not be held that the tangible as- 
sets of the Large Distilling Company 
were in a state or condition of becoming 
obsolete in 1918, 1919, or 1920. Renzie- 
hausen thought he was through in 1918, 
but his convictions were based upon a 


and in 1919 he resumed distilling opera- 
tions and continued to carry on such 
operations until the enactment of the 
Willis-Campbell Act on or about Novem- 


| ber 23, 1921. 


The plant facilities of the Large Dis- 


tilling Company were being used at the | 


close of 1919 and 1920 for the purposes 
for which they had been acquired, and 
apparently without any diminution as to 
usage prior to prohibition legislation. It 
was the passage of the Willis-Campbell 
Act in 1921 which prohibited the manu- 
facture of medicinal whisky except 
under permits issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and the con- 
tinued refusal of that officer to issue 
such permits, which forced the petitioner 


to discontinue distilling operations and | 
| normal tax. 


rendered the plant facilities of the Large 
Distilling, Company, other than 
bonded warehouses, obsolete: and this 
event could not have been foreseen in 
1918, 1919 or 1920. 

As Renzichausen testified, the passage 
of the Willis-Campbell Act came 
denly, like a bolt out of a clear sky, and 
he did not at the time consider the 
passage of that Act possible. We find 
no error in respondent’s refusal to allow 


deductions from the income of 1918, 1919, | 


and 1920, for obsolescence of the tan- 
gible properties of the Large Distilling 
Company. 

As to 1921, we think obsoleteness of 
the tangible properties, other than the 
bonded wareholises, took place wholly 


within that year, by virtue of the enact- | 
Act and | 


rt is- | . 
. he Commis- | payment of tax for the fiscal year end- 


ment of the Willis-Campbell 
the continued refusal 
sioner of Internal Revenue to issue per- 


mits, under that Act, for the manufac- | 
the | 


ture of medicinal whisky. As to 
amcunt of the deduction for that year, 


we leave that for determination under 


the next issue. 
Tangible Property Rendereda 


Entirely Obsolete in 1921 


The fourth issue in Reinziehausen’s 


| appeal, which is alternative to the third, 


is that the respondent erred in refusing 
to allow a deduction for 1921 for 
obsoletencss of the tangible properties 
of the Large Distilling Company. We 


| think that the tangible properties of the | 


Large Distilling Company, other than 
its bonded warehouses, were rendered 


entirely obsolete in 1921 by virtue of | 
the enactment of the Willis-Campbell, | 


Act, which prohibited the manufacture 
of medicinal whisky except under per- 
mits issued by the Commissioner of In- 
re- 
of per- 


fusal that 


mits. 


officer to issue such 


We have set out in the findings of fact | 
| the cost of these properties, the depre- 


ciation sustained thereon, and the salv- 


age value thereof, and upon the basis | 
of those, facts we find that the peti- 
| tioner is entitled to a loss deduction, for | 


1921, for obsoleteness of the. tangible 


properties of the Large Distilling Com- | 
pany, exclusive ‘of the loss on bonded | 
| the end of their useful life. 
As to the four bonded warehouses, we | 
| are of the opinion that petitioner suf- | 

fered no deductible loss in 1921 in re- | 


warehouses, of $147,582.06. 


spect thereof. Unlike the other plant 
facitities which had become obsolete and 
were abandoned, the warehouses were 
continued in use for the purpose for 
which they had been constructed. It is 
true that these facilities were being 
used at only 50 per cent of their maxi- 
mum capacity, and existing conditions 
at the close of 1921 indicated no greater 


, to 


| partnership which 


| this m 


cb . : . 5 a . | audit of the case transferred the. whole 
lack of knowledge of his lawful rights; | cmaeilh ty the ston tee tha Geekeek 
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Prohibition 


Partner’s Net Income for Fiscal Year Held 
Improperly Included in Individual Returns 


Distributive Share 


OPINION OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF Bu- 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. M. 
2308. 

A partner’s distributive share of part- 
nership net income for a period in a 
particular year is not properly included 
in his individual return for the same 
year, according to an opinion by the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, under section 218 of | 
the 1917 and 1918 Revenue Acts. 

The opinion held that the taxpayer's 
distributive shure of the partnership 
profits for the fiscal year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1918, was improperly transferred | 
the 1917 return filed on his behalf 
where the taxpayer was a member of a | 
reported income on 
the basis of a fiscal year ending January 
31, while he reported on the cash receipts 
and disbursements basis for the calendar 
year. The taxpayer died on July —, 
1917, and the surviving partner contin- 
ued the business until the end of the 
partnership fiscal year. 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 

An opinion requested relative to | 
certain, adjustments made by the Income 
Tax Unit in the returns filed on behalf . 
of A and his estate for the years 1917. 
and 1918. 


Is 


Partnership Fiscal Year 
Ended January 31 

A was a member of a partnership hav- 
ing a fiscal year ending January 31, on 
the basis of which the partnership’s in- 
come was computed and its returns filed. 
A had always kept his books on the cash 
receipts and disbursements basis of ac- 
counting, and had filed his returns on 
that basis for the calendar year. He 
died July —, 1917. In 1918, his wife, 
as executrix, filed two returns; one cov- 
cring the period January 1 to July —, in- 
clusive, for A, and the other for his 
estate covering the balance of the year. 
In 1919, on behalf of the estate, she filed | 
a return for the calendar year 1918, but 
excluded from such return all of the 
income paid to her by the partnership | 
on account of the deceased’s share of 
the parinership profits for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1918, 

This was done on the advice of coun- 
sel, who held that A’s share of the part- 
nership’s profit for the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1918, 46x dollars, came to | 
her as part of the corpus of A’s estate 
and not as income. The revenue agent 
who made the field examination included 
income for 1918. The Unit on 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Published September 26, 1927. 
*Frank D. Darrow, Petitioner, v. Com- 
Docket No. 929. 
“dividends” 


missioner. 


The term as defined in 


a corportion to the extent of the earn- 
ings or profits accumulated since Feb- 


ruary 28, 1913, contained therein, and to | 


the ‘extent of those earnings such dis--| 


tributions are taxable as dividends, sub- 
ject to the surtax and exempt from the 


*Bruno O. A. de Paoli, Executor of the 
Estate of Louis de Paoli. Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 7978. 
Determination of respondent as to de- 


ficiency in income tax for 1920 and 1921 | 
As to 1922, no deficiency has | |? : } 
| ship a partner’s taxable income there- 


sustained. 

been determined by the respondent, and 

the Board is without jurisdiction of that 

year. 7 

Shafpa Realty Corporation, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 10105. 
1. A corporation receiving during the 

taxable year a part payment on a mort- 


count from its face value received in- 
come to the extent of 20 per cent of the 
amount of the payment. 

2. The evidence is insufficient to show 
that the Commissioner was in error in 
failing to credit any part of an over- 


ing within the calendar year 1922 against 


| ure. 


Petitioner, | 


a tax due upon the caiendar year return | 


for 1921. 

Estate of Charles J. Kelly, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 7976. 
Determination of respondent sustained 

on the-authority of the companion case 


of de Paoli, supra. 
| Hyman Levine, Petitioner, v. 


Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 7435. 
Alleged deficiencies arising from the 
inclusion in petitioner’s income of sal- 


ary earned by his wife determined on ; 


the authority of Appeal of Estate of 
George W. Randall, The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 2202, Volume I. 


, accounting period ending in 1920. 


General Counsel of Bureau of Internal Revenue Rules on 
of Partnership. 


covering the period January 1, 1917, to 


| July —, 1917, the date of the decedent’s 


death, 

There is in the file an affidavit exe- 
cuted by B, the other partner of the 
partnership, in which he states: 

The partners agreed, also, that upon 


| the death of A, his interest in the part- 


nership business, and in the good will 
thereof, should cease abruptly, and that 
his estate should be paid his proportion 


| of the net partnership earnings, if any,_ 


for the partnership’s fiscal year ending 
January 31 next after such death should 
occur, as apportioned to that part of the 
fiscal year during which A _ had lived, 
which amount, so determined, should be 
taken to include the guaranteed salary 
ot 5x dollars per anrun, 

The Income Tax Unit_ treated she 
death of a partner as constituting %n 
immediaic dissolution of the partner- 


' ship, and, upon the theory that the earn- 


ings of the partnership were the prop- 
erty of th. individual partners as soon as 
they were carned, it concluded that the 
distributive share of partnership income, 
carned prior to the death of a part- 
ner, should be included in the decedent’s 
individual return covering the period 
prior to death. 


Opinion Asked in View 
Of Previous Decision 


An opinion in the matter is now re- 
quested in view of the decision of \the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the appeal of 
R. W. Archbald (4 B. T. A. 483). (The 
United States Daily, Index Page 2178, 
Vol. I.) (Acquiescence notice published 
in Internal Revenue Bulletin VI-21, 1.) 

The facts as they appear in the Arch- 
baldl case, supra, are as follows; 

Franz Ehrlich, jr., a resident of Penn- 
sylvania, died Augiist 15, 1920. The 
petitioners herein are the executors of 
his estate. Prior to his death the de- 
ceased was a member of the partnership 
of Ehrlich & Archbald. This partner- 
ship’s accounts were kept on the basis 
of a fiscal year ending January 31. The 
partnership return for the fiscal year 
ending January 31, 1920, reported $15,- 
164.84 as the deceased’s distributive share 
of the partnership income for that pe- 
riod. The deceased had made his return 
upon a calendar year and cash receipts 
and disbursements basis. His return for 
1920 was prepared by his executors, and 
therein they included as income from the 
partnership his distributive share of the 
partnership income for the fiscal year 
ending January 31, 1920. 

The surviving partner, for the pur- 
poses of liquidation, continued the busi- 
ness until January 31, 1921, at which 
time he credited the decedent’s estate 
with $11,266.32. This amount was re- 
turned by the executors as income for 
1921. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in holding 
that the decedent’s distributive share 
of the partnership net income for the 


| period from February 1, 1920, to Au- 
| gust 15, 1920, could not be included in 
section 201 of the Revenue Act of 1921, | 


includes distributions in liquidation of | 


his individual return for the year 1920, 
used the following language: 

It is true, of course, that earnings of 
a partnership are the property of the 
individual partners as soon as earned. 
This legal theory has not, however, been 
applied in the computation of net in- 
come for the purpose of taxation. The 
statute expressly recognizes definite ac- 
counting periods for the partnership, for 
the partner, or for both, and has used 
the calendar or fiscal year as the meas- 
Calendar and fiscal years are but 
12-month accounting periods. 

During the existence of #he partner- 


from is not measured by his share of 
the partnership carnings as they are 
earned, but, on the contrary, the stat- 
ute requires that it be measured by his 
share of its net income during its ac- 
counting period, computed at the close 


gate note acquired at a 20 per cent dis- | of such period, and this entirely without 
ne . 


regard to distribution or ownership. The 
principle of requiring and permitiing th 

computation of income on the baal: 
a 12-month accounting period was strictly 


| adhere to.* * * 


It seems clear to us that the death 


| of a partner does not shorten the part- 


nership’s fiscal or calendar year to an 
accounting period terminating at the 
death of the partner and that only a 
complete liquidation during the calendar 
or fiscal year terminates the accounting 
period. This partnership has but one 
The 
statutory net, income of the, partnership 
could not in this instance be computed 
before the close of its fiscal year. This 
being our view, we must hold that there 
should be included in the deceased’s re- 
turn of income for 1920 not only his 


| distributive share of the partnership net 


James Neill, Petitioner, v. Commissioner. | 


Docket No. 2256. 
Alleged deficiency in income taxes for 
the calendar year 1922 determined on the 


' authority of Appeal of Estate of George 


W. Randall, supra. 

De¢isions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of ‘Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 


printed in full text in this or subsequent } 


issues. Subscribers who are interested 


in any decision not so designated should | 


write to the’ Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


usage in the future; but the very fact 
that the facilities were in use is suffi- 
cient proof that they had not reached 


Obsoleteness connotes lack of useful- 
ness and absence of value; and where 
facilities are being used, whether at 
maximum or a lesser capacity, neither 
of these factors are present. The ex- 
tent to which facilities are being used 
is of no importance whatever, for if 
they are being put to any use at all the 
very opposite of a state of obsoleteness 
is indicated. 
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income for its fiscal year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1920. 

The facts in the Archbald case, supra, 
and the instant case can not be dis- 
tinguished. In, both cases the partner- 
ship returns were filed on a fiscal-year 
basis and the individual partners’ re- 
turns on a calendar-year basis. In both 
cases the individual partners kept their 


| books and reported their income on the 





| 





cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
In both cases the surviving partner con. 
tinued the business until the end of the 
partnership fiscal. year. Upon these 
statements of facts the conflicting con- 
clusions can not be reconciled. It fol- 
lows from the Archbald case, supra, that 


| A’s distributive share of the partner. 


ship net income in the sum o. 46x dole 
lars for the period from. February 1, 
1917, to July —, 1917, the date of death, 
was not properly included in his indie 
vidual return for the year 1917. 

G. C. M. 2308, 
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Commerce 


Assessment of Duty 


At 12 Cents a Pound 


Upheld on Ege Yolk | 


Dissenting Opinion Is Filed 
Declaring Rate of Six 
Cents Should Be 
Applied. 


New York, Sept. 26.—Overruling pro- 


tests of the French Kreme Company and | 


A. Klipstein & Company, Judge Waite, 
in a majority opinion by the United 
States Customs Court, finds that im- 
ported egg: yolk, described in the in- 
voics as “hen egg yolk-spray,” “dried 
spray egg yolk,” and “dried hen yolk,” 


is dutiable, as assessed by the New York | 


collector, at the rate of 18 cents per 
pound under Paragraph 713 of the Tar- 
SeAct of 1922. 
The plaintiffs claimed duty at only 6 


cents inder the same para- | c 
cents per pound un pe | Department of Commerce, contributes a 


graph as egg yolk, prepared or pre- | 


served, not specially provided for. 


Judge Waite’s majorit yopinion reaches | 


the conclusion that the claim of the im- 
porters for the lower rate is unfounded 
and that the higher duty must prevail. 

In an opinion Judge Adamson takes 
the position that the lower duty 
should be applied to this commodity. 


He states that, in his opinion, there is 
an overwhelming weight of the testi- | 


mony in favor of the importers’ conten- 


tion. 
Judge Adamson stresses the point in 


here today importers will emphasize in 
seeking relief from Congress, that this 
merchandise does not compete with any 
like product in the United States: 

“that in a tariff act, 


son wrotes, 


try as for revenue, the reason for the 


rectly compete with any American prod- 


uct, and therefore there was no domes- | 


tic reason why the consumer should pay 
a higher price for an article not com- 
‘peting with any domestic interest. 


the imported merchandise in’ question 
should be classified as egg yolk pre- 
pared, and preserved, not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for, at 6 cents per 
pound.” 

Protests 
etc.) 


Nos. 149348-G-63342-25, 


. 


Plans Are Approved 
For Five Bridges 


Department of War Indorses 
Proposals from Various 
Sections of Couniry. 


} . 
Five applications so. the approval of 


plans for the construction of bridges in | 
various parts of the country have been | 


approved by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. Hanford MacNider, the Depart- 
ment of War announced in a statement 
September 23. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Hanford MacNider, has approved the fol- 
lowing: : : 
Application made by the Ocean City- 
Longport Automobile Bridge Company 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be 
constructed over Great Egg Inlet, from 
Ocean City to Fish Factory Island, N. J., 
under authority of State law. ' 
Application made by the Board of 
County Commissioners, St. Johns County, 
Florida, for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed over the Matanzas 
River, eight miles south of: St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., under authority of State law. 
Application made by State Road De- 
partment of Florida for approval of re- 
vised plans for a bridge authorized by 
an instrument signed by the Assistant 


bg constructed over the Alafia River near 
Riverview, Fla., under authority of State 
law. The revised plans provide for ten 
30-foot reinforced concrete girder spans, 
resting on concrete pile bents and on 
double leaf bascule draw span, instead 
of two steel truss spans, 120 feet in 
length and a swing draw span 150 feet 
in length, as specified in original ap- 
plication. 

Application made by the Pomeroy- 
Mason Bridge Company of Charleston, 
W. Va., for app. val c* plans of a bridge 
to be constructed over the Ohio River at 
Pomero;, Ohio, under authority of an 
Act of Congress approved February 25, 
1927. 

Application made by the Pond River 
Bridge Company, Wilmington, Del., for 
approval of plar = of a bridge to be con- 
structed over Pond River near Asbury, 
Ky., under authority vf State law. 


yi consin of War October 16, 1926, to 


Manipulation of Market 
For Strawberries Ceases 


A complaint charging J. R. Speal of 
Wyoming, Del., and others, with an at- 
tempt to control the prices of strawber- 
ries in the Chadbourne, N. C., market, 
has been dismissed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, it, was announced, Septem- 
ber 26. " 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced the dismissal of a complaint in- 
volving alleged control of prices of 
strawberries in the Chadbourne, N. C., 
market, which is said to be the chief 
source of strawberry supply for a large 
part of the United States in the early 
season each year. 

Complaint was directed agaitist J. R. 
Speal, of Wyoming, Del., and ‘others, al- 
"ged to have formed a combination for 
contro] of the market at Chadbourne. 

The Commission dismissed the com- 
plaint following its investigation in the 
field, which resulted in voluntary cor- 
rection of conditions covered in the com- 
nlaint. 


| culars published from time to time 
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Latin American Countries Are Described 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY; TUESDAY, SE 


Automobiles 


As Growing Market for American Motor Cars 


Dr. Julius Klein Says That Demand Will Grow at Greater 
Rate Than Production in United States. 


The nations to the south of the United | habitants scattered, have no immediate | 


States collectively offer a big market for 
American vehicles, Dr. 
Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 


motor 


and Domestic Commerce, Department of | 


Commerce, states in a foreword to a 
trade information bulletin issued on Sep- 
tember 25 by the Department entitled 
“Advertising Automotive Products In 
Latin America.” 


Pointing out that American 
of motor vehicles to these countries in- 
creased from 388,524 in 1920 to 92,835 
last year, Dr. Klein declares that this 
market for American motor vehicles is 
growing and is destined to grow fer 


some years at a greater rate than either | 
tor vehicle is a homogenous unit repre- 

| : 4 

senting a development in the school of | 


America’s produtcion or consumption. 
In the same bulletin, 0. Smith, 
Chief of the Automotive Division of the 


statement on “the automobile in Latin 
America” in which he discusses the im- 
portance of the motor vehicle inthe de- 
velopment of the Latin American Coun- 
tries. 

“The countries of Latin America, 
where distances are great and the in- 
habitants scattered,” he said, “have no 
immediate hope for extensive railroad 
transportation, but are finding their solu- 
tion of the transportation problem in the 
modern vehicle.” 

Dr. Klein’s foreword in full text fol- 


his opinion, a point which it was stated | lows: 


| Population of Area 


| More Than 95,000,000 


In 1920 there were 38,524 motor ve- 


| ‘hicles shipped from the United States toa 
“It is obvious to me,” Judge Adam- | 
as | 
much for protection of American indus- | 
| big 
lower rate of duty on this commodity | 
was that the merchandise did not di- | 


the countries south of us, Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West Indies, 
and 92,835 in 1926. 
market, growing and destined to 
grow for some years at a higher rate 
than either our domestic production or 
consumption. The combined population 
of the area is about 95,250,000. 


whole territory is rich in natural re- 


sources and rapid development is being | 
| made in agriculture, mining, transporta- 
“The protest should be sustained and 


tion, education, trade, and manufacture. 

The trade: balances of these nations 
with the United States are far from 
uniform—from some we buy far more 
than they buy from us and to others we 
sell more than we take in exchange. The 
territory discussed runs from 33 degrees 
north latitude through the torrid zone 
to 55 degrees south latitude at Terra del 
Fuego—comprising every variety of cli- 
mate and topography, with inhabitants 
who have every gradation of living 
standard. It is obvious that no uniform 
message is applicable to all the potential 
buyers. of.rautomotive equipment in this 


, vast and diversified area. 

It is the object of this, the third bulle- | 
| tin of a series, to present in as few words ' 
| as possible a few of the outstanding fea- 
| tures of each country affecting its present 


and future motorization, and thus to as- 


sist those whose responsibility it is to | 


popularize motor transportation through 
publicity as an aid to sales. This pamph- 


letin, and other special bulletins and cir- 
by 
the Automotive Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The information herein has been com- 
piled from recent reports by the over- 


| sea representatives of the Department of 


Commerce and by consular officers of the 
State Department, supplemented with 
material from other sources. The list of 
publications given does not include. all 
mediums carrying advertising of auto- 
motive products but rather those which 
have been used most consistently for this 
purpose during recent months. . 

The specialties division or the district 
and cooperative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce can in 
most cases furnish additional information 
concerning the advertising mediums 
mentioned in this bulletin. 
regarding other facilities, also concern- 
ing concessionnaires and agencies, is 
available in the Washington office of the 
bureau. Advertising agencies which en- 
gage in export advertising are in an ex- 
cellent position to furnish the latest 


rates ’nd circulation figures and to ad- 


vise with respect to reader influence and 

the relative productive value of mediums. 
Mr. Smith’s statement follows in full 

text: 

Transportation Key 

To World’s Progress 


No single factor is or will be more 
important in the development of the 
Latin American countries than the mo- 
tor vehicle. Better tr ,portation agen- 
cies and facilities have been one of the 


keys to the unparalleled progress the | 
world has made during the last quarter | 
| tion in New York City, to be held Sep- 


of a century. 
In the United States the general use 


: s : | 
of the motor vehicle for commercial and | 
| tice, 
slower than it has in the Sout!) Ameri- | 

ples of simplication to interested parties 


utility purposes developed relatively 


can countries. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the motor vehicle of today 


is more fully developed and more de* 


pendable than it was when the United 
States ratio of motor vehicles to popu- 
lation was as low as that which exists 
in these countries today. 

The United ~ States. furnishes indis- 
putable evidence of the effect of motor- 
vehicle transportation. on property val- 
ues. The aut bile makes the individ- 
ual more mo’ “e in his person ’ move 
ments from place to place and reduces 
time lost in unproduetive moving about. 


Since the discovery was made that the | 


individual, 
through the motor vehicle could be 
brought in closer touch with distant 
places, the desire of these people to so 


though remotely 


extricate themselves has spread rapidly, | 


as is indicated by the increased use of 
the motor. vehicle even in countries 
where there are only poor and inadequate 
roads. THe countries of Latin America, 


} where distances are great and the in- 


Julius | 


exports 





Air Maal Service 


Collectively this is a 


The | \ 
! air mail service, Mr. Glover said, some 


Information | 


| the Chemical 


located, | 


hope for extensive railroad transporta- 
tion, but are finding their solution of 
the transpoxtation problem in the mod- 


| ern motor vehicle. 
railroads are extended to | 
these sparsely settled sections the mo- | 
| tor vehicle has proven that it is yet to 


Even when 


be relied upon to render an extended 
service beyond the railway depot. 

The American car practically domi- 
nates these markets, because the Ameri- 
can product is without a superior, if an 
equal, as-a serviceable and dependable 
vehicle, and its cost price is closer to 
the price of raw material alone than is 
the product of any other country. 

The present-day American-made mo- 


hard knocks and experience, every part 
of its make-up thoroughly coordinating 
and working in harmony with every 
other part. 

-The American-made automobile was 
developed to cope with the indifferent 
and poor roads which characterized the 
United States until recently, and the 
buyer of the _ present-day 
made motor vehicle gets the full ac- 
cumulated benefits of all the experi- 
ments and experience of the industry 
during the last 25 years. 


_ May Be Extended 


Post Office Department to Con- 
sider Proposal to Accept 
Parcels Post Packages. 


i.] 
eign manufacturers upon the American 


[Continued from Page 


of them indicating a desire to utilize it 
wherever possible. 

Each of the 26 countries represented 
at the Conference have a better under- 
standing of the problems confronting 
them, chiefly in the adjustment of post- 


| age and transit charges for the delivery 


of foreign air mail, Mr. Glover indicated. 


Inauguration of an air mail service with | 
| Mexico and Canada was not touched upon 


at the international conference, Mr, 
Glover said. He added that Canada was 
represented at the Conference but that 
Mexico’s representative was absent. Mr. 
Glover said, however, that such services 
depended upon the two countries named, 


and. this Government was ready to dis- | 


cuss the matter at any time. 
Mr. Glover also said that no contracts 


have been awarded for the proposed air 


mail services running between Memphis 
and St. Louis, Chicago to Cincinnati, via 
Indianapolis, and between Cleveland and 


Louisville via Akron, Columbus, Dayton | 
| and Cincinnati. It 
| the Department that an 
} let is not intended as a market guide and | 
| is to be considered supplementary to The | 
| Automotive Foreign Trade Manual. The 

Automotive Foreign Market News Bul- | 


understood at 

investigation 
was being made of the financial respon- 
sibility of the contractors and until this 


was 


| work had been completed no announce- 
ment would be made of the successful 
| contractors. 


Hearing to Be Resumed 
On Alleged Mishranding 


The Federal Trade Commission’s inves- | 


tigation of alleged misbranding of cer- 


tain materials as silk or wool will be | 
September | 


resumed in Philadelphia on 
28, the Commission announced 
tember 26. 
The full 
follows: 
Investigation 
Commission 
certain materials as silk or wool will be 
vesumed Wednesday, September 28, in 
Philadelphia, when testimony is to be 
taken in the matter of the Marvel Dress 
Company, of Philadelphia. A previous 
hearing was held in Boston. The Phila- 
delphia hearing will take place at 10 
o’clock in the morning in the office of the 
Custodian of the Federal building. 


on Sep- 


text of the announcement 


by ‘the Federal 


Simplified Practice Division 
Has Display at Exposition 


The Division cf Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce announced 
September 26 that it is represented at 
Exposition at New York 
City, September 26 to October 1, by Wil- 
liam E. Braithwaite, simplification spe- 
cialist. Its announcement in full text 
follows: 

William E. Braithwate, simplification 
specialist for the Department of Com- 
merce is attending the Chemical Exposi- 


tember 26 to October 1, as the represen- 
tative of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
In addition to explaining the _princi- 
at the Exposition, Mr. Braithwate will 
have an exhibit of wall 
and literature describing the activities 
of the Department, in cooperation with 
American industries, in connection with 
the movement to eliminate waste through 
the application of Simplified Practice. 


Importers Lose Test 


Case on “Palm Brooms” 
New York, Sept. 264—S. H. Kress & 
Company, of Seaitle, lost before the 
United States Customs Court in a de- 
cision affirming the collector’s assess- 
ment of duty on merchandise © invoiced 
as “Palm brooms.” These 
Judge McClelland decides, were correctly 
taxed at 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1407, Tariff Act of 1922. 
Claim was njade for duty at lower rates, 
all of which) are denied. 
(Protest No, 115561-G-82264.) 


| to Robinson-Goodman & 


| in the form 
| rectly assessed at 90 per 


lin an opinion by Judge Fischer. 
| tests Nos. * 


American- | 


| poration, 


| will be no occasion for 
| hension.”” 


| Detroit. é 
| store, rated -; third largest of its kind 


Trade | 
of alleged misbranding of | 


panels | 


| 
brooms, 


Trade Practices 


Dress Trimmings Dutied 
At 90 Per Cent Raie 


New York, ‘Sept. 26.- Denying relief 
Company, the 
Court finds that 
~S Or ornaments | 
of flowers, fruits or leaves, 
suitable for dress or inery use, com- 
posed of silks, cotton, metal, or other 
yarns, threads, or filai 


United States Customs 
certain imported trimmir 


nts, were cor- 
cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 1430, Tariff Act 
of 1922. 

Claims for 


lower rat set aside 


(Pro- | 


are 


195978-G-39375-26, ete.) 


Minimum for Crews 


Of Barges Reduced | 


Steamboat Inspection Serv- 


ice Ends Misunderstand- 
ing Between Departments. 
[Continued from Page 1,] 
burn to fix the minimum erew at 12, 
while the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion will fix its crews above this point 
but at a figure made expedient by the 
traffic. | 

The written announcement of the ad- 
justment made public by Seeretary Davis | 
follows in full text: 

With reference to the pu r ported con- 
flict between the Department of Com- | 
merce, Bureau of Steamboat Inspection | 
Service, and the Inland Waterways Cor- 
the following statement has 
been authorized by the Secretary of War: 

“The whole matter arose from a simple 
misunderstanding. -.There mever was any | 
intention on the part of either party to 
embarrass or interfere with the other 
party and at a conference between the 
heads of the Departments, everything 
was satisfactorily adjusted, so that there 
future migappre- | 


T. Q. Ashburn, Major Genevwal, U.S, A., 
Chairman, I, W.C. 

D. W. Hoover, Superintendent Inspea 
tor General, Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice. 
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Shipping 


Ex ports of Anthracite and Biturminous Coal 
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Customs Rulings 


And Coke Decline in Voliemeand V alue 


Shipments of Crude Oil Larger, With Decrease in Value 
of Great Quantity of Refined Petroleum. 


Both quantity and value of anthracite, 
bituminous coal and coke exports de- 
clined in August as compared with Au- 
gust, 1926, Volume and value for the 
year so far are considerably below the 
corresponding period of last year. Statis- 
tics made public, September 26, by the 


Month 01 
1926 

394,778 
$4,415,867 
3,548,091 
$16,704,116 
75,286 
$524,081 


of Petroijeum : 


Coal. 

PREPETTACG 1.0.0 0s 6.0.06 
Anthracite...... 
Bituminous.... 

Bituminous..... . 
ED 05-5771. 06 40 ere20 0 
CFR belo teale.nvcdirucis 
Domestic Exports 


eee CONS 
oeuvex ne 


o4vcVONS 


Petroleum. 
RNG ccs teas 
ND iach five ole 6 aie-s cs hve 
Total refined petroleum. ...bbls. 
6 i yas echt a OR eres KIKI THE 
Gasoline, Naptha and other 

hight jwoducts.........bbls. 
BORE accuses 

Oils. 
Tilwmiinating..... . 
RARGRRMINANE 2s oo cess rseesss F 
eee SANT LOG) ce vk Ses or DUM 
GE Biid TOG 665.6 cect cuscuns 
Libricating’ ... < o «+5... DDS. 
BMMMPTICHUNG 06 ee 6 ce isis 
Other refined petroleum 
Other refined petroleum 
Paraffin wax 
Paraffin wax 


5 Re awac DOU 


Pe) 


Customs Court Announces 
Lower Tariff on Metal Roses 


New York, Sept. 


| protest of the Rindsberger Manufactur- 


ing Company, of Chicago, Judge McClel- 


land, of the United States Customs Court, | 
| finds that small 
all 


rose leaves and roses, 


made of metal, assessed on entry at 
the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem, 
der paragraph 1419, Tariff Act of 1922, 


should have been assessed at only 


| per cent under paragraph 399 as manu- 


Refund of Exxtra Duty 


[By Telegraph] 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The Cus- 


toms Court gr ited a duty refund peti- | 
' 
Company, of 


tion today of 
Ju 


L. Hudson 
’ Fischer held that the 
in the couniiy, acted in 


good faith in 


facturers of metal. 
(Protest No. 204674-G-74595.) 


entering velveis at less than appraised 


value, and ordered refund of extra duty | 
penalty on the grounds that no fraud | 


against the Customs was committed, but 
that the store merely lacked proper in- 
formation from abroad. 


26.—Sustaining a/| 


un- 


40 | 








Department of Commerce, 

Crude petroleum expo) showed a 
slight increase. Refinsd petroleum in- 
creased slightly in volume, but decreased 


| in value. 


} 


| 


3,494.217 
$22,188,564 


$167,683 $155,: $1 
$167.68) : 
27.369,682 


91,495,787 


| ” 
effected 


The complete tabulation of 
coal, vetroleum and products 


exports of 
follows: 


8 Months Ended August 
1926 


1927 

2,132,294 1,869,969 

$24,844,016 $20,389,007 

14,688,806 11,560,869 

$66,945,303 851,984,176 

55,290 604,714 437,102 

$410,372 $4,818,299 $3,352,161 
nd Refined Products. 


August 
1927 
279,926 
$3,920,221 
1,277,615 


$5,248,683 


10,381,114 
$19,168,102 
71,783,586 77,253,297 


$534,406,286 S298,158,467 


1,382,01-! 
$2,600,317 
32 + 10,9138,3¢ 


39,413,286 


28,931,46" 


$180,905,767 


14,424,070 
365,579,066 
22,168,610 
28,786,48:5 
6,174,253; 
357,912,577 
22,390 
$1,222,590 
223,740,270 


$12,441,815 $10,125,697 


12,393,107 


$1,428,787 


Irish Free State Creates 


A new basis oi assessing ad valorem 
duties on imported automobiles has been 
the Irish State, the 


Consul at Dublin, Hiram A. 


by Free 


American 


' Boucher, has reported to the Department 


of Commeree. 
The 
Irish 


His report states: 


revenue commissioners of 


Free State have issued an order 


effective September 1, setting the value | 
| for duty purposes of any new imported 


motor car at the retail selling price in 


the Free State on the date of importa- | 


tion, less 174% per cent, less the value 
of the tires, and less the duty included 
in the said retail selling price. This ap- 
plies to all new imported motor cars and 


chassis, but does hot apply to used cars, | 
“he 

bi- | 
‘ orders in council can be made. 


commercial motor vehicles, 
cycles or motor tricycles. 


motor 


| 


Britain May 


' at London. 


10,009,752 ! 
$16,827,288 | 


29,413,369 | 


150,559,762 | 


netting or woven wire 


$1,307,899 | 
$1,307,899 | 
216,462,102 | 
| tion 
| stamped in a conspicuous manner in let- 


1 ee WN | surface of the label, 
New Basis for Taxing Autos | 


wire 


the 
| ommend that all imported bobbins should 


| or exposure for sale. 


Require 
Marks of Origin on 


Woven Wire Imports 


e ES 


Recom- 
mends Regulation to Com- 
pel Labeling of Mate- 


Board of Trade 


rials by Dealers. 

woven wire, wire 
be 
quired on imports of those materials into 
Britain, the Department of Com- 
has been informed through the 
of the Consul General 
states that the 
Board of Trade has made this 
The full text of the 
report, made public September 26, fol- 
lows: 


Marks of origin on 


netting, and mill bobbins may re- 
Great 
merce 
office American 
The report 
British 


recommendation. 


The standing committee of the Board 
of Trade has reported favoring the ap- 
plications for requiring a mark of origin 
on 


imported woven wire, wire netting, 


and mill bobbins. 
Labels Are Recommended. 

the case of wire 
that the roll or 

bundle should bear conspicuously either 

the as to be visible 


through the mesh, a label not less than 


They recommend in 


on outside, or so 


8 inches in diameter, bearing the indica-, 
of origin printea or indelibly 


inch high, on the 
or on an adhesive 
thereto in a prominent 


ters not less than 1 
label 
place. 
When not sold in bundles, but retailed 
from the roll or bundle, the label should 
be required to remain on the roll or 
bundle from which retail quantities are 
eut. Chain link fencing is included as 
netting or ‘woven wire, 
Bobbins. 
bobbins, they ree- 


attached 


Marking of 
In the case of mill 


be required to be marked, stamped, or 
branded in a conspicuous place with an 
indication of origin at the time of sale 
Reels for sewing 
cotton and similar purposes are not in- 
cluded. 


Both of the reports restrict their ree- 


; ommendations to sale orders, neither of 


them considering that marking on im- 
portation is necessary. ‘chese reports will 
have to be laid before Parliament before 


GULF PUMPS~anywhere~dealer 


or service station are beacon lights of 


service and qu 
tendants, prompt 


ality~ Courteous at- 
and efficient, make 


it a pleasure to purchase Gulf 


products~ 


That Good 
Gulf Gasoline 


Gulf No-Nox 
Motor Fuel 


Supreme 
Motor Oil 


Combined with Supreme Motor Oil 
either of these gasolines insure power 
and mnileagem Fill your tank, change 
your oil and note the improvement 


Im your motor. 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Transportation 


Unpaid Account of 


For Interest 


In the issue of Sept. 24 was begun 
and in the issue of Sept. 26 was con- 
tinued publication of the decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals in the ap- 
peal of the Great Northern Railway 

*Cowmpany against the 
of tax by the Commissioner 
ternal Revenue in 
11850. Many tax 
railroads are re 


determination 

of In- 
Cases Nos. 8433, 

problems affecting 

solved by this de- 
cisien. 

The fol- 
lows: B 
The classification accounts prescribed 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permit the petitioner to charge to cap- 
ital “a fair allowance representing the 
expense to the carrier of such transpor- 
tation in transportation service trains 
over the carrier’s own line. * * * The 
petitioner’s operating expenses claimed 
as a deduction from gross income were 
$422,677.80 in excess of the amount 
shown as its operating expenses in re- 
turns made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The petitioner now admits that 
799.45 of the $422,677.80 was properly 
disallowed as a deduction from gross in- 
come by the respondent. We think that 
the evidence does not show that any part 
of the $422,677.80 was a proper deduction 
from gross income. That amount was 
jhe estimate made by the petitioner of 
the portion of its operating expenses 
which should be charged to capital when 
it made up its accounts for 1917. 

Apparently in the making of that es- 


decision is 


concluded as 


timate other cost factors were taken into | 
| due from South Butte Mining Co. 
| terest due from Washington and Great 
| Northern Townsite Co. 

computed upon the basis of the additional | 


consideration in addition to those used 
in computing the revised estimate of 
$41,799.45. The latter figure has been 


to the petitioner of transporting 
men and materials engaged in and used 
in construction work, but the account 
“Transportation for 
does not apparently have reference en- 
tirely to the additional cost to the pe- 
titioner f transporting men and ma- 


cost 


ot 
terials so engaged. 

In our opinion, a parv of the wear and 
tear of the train equipment of the rails, 
ties, etc., may properly capitalized 
when men and materials for construction 
work are transported in transportation 


be 


yy 
The 


Due Not Liable to Tax 


Deferred Asset Held Not to Have Accrued 
Where Liquidation by Debtor Is Regard- 
ed as Unlikely by 


ee 


Doubtful Status 


Creditor Carrier. 


( penses of a railroad company must or- ' 


dinarily be regarded as “ordinary and | P&@y. 


necessary expenses” and deductible from 
gross income. We nete, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not classified fines the character 
those paid by the petitioner as operating 
expenses. 
corded in account No. 621, “Miscellaneous 
Debits.” 


ot 


include amounts, not provided for else- 
where, chargeable to Profit and Loss” 
from other accounts, amounts written off 
in consequence of adjustment, and pay- 
ments not properly chargeable to the 
income accounts. * Among items 
which shall be charged to this account 
ae" * Pesalties and fines for viola- 
tion of the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
or other Federal laws. but not specifically 
provided for elsewhere.” 

Payments of the fines above indicated 
do not constitute operating expenses un- 
der the classification of accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
are of the opinion that they do not con- 


| stitute ordinary and necessary expenses 
| deductible from gross income in income- | 





| Executors, 1 B T. 
| Kaufman & Hayes, 


Investment—Cr.”’ | 





service trains. evidence adduced 
does not convince us that the real cost 
to the petitioner of this transportation 
amount of $41,799.45. The disal- 
of the deduction of $422,677.80 
is therefore approved. 

Federal fines paid by petitioner 
1917 and Federal fine paid by Great 
Northern Express Company, an affili- 
ated company, for 1918. This issue 
lates to the deductibility from gross in- 
come of amounts paid as fines or penal- 
ties for violation of certain Federal regu- 
latory statutes. 


is the 


lowance 


The petitioner claims the deduction of | 


these amounts as ordinary and necessary 
expel The respondent has disallowed 
the deduction of these amounts. 

The petitioner claims the deduction of 


these amounts as ordinary and necessary | 
disal- | 


expenses. 


the 


The respondent has 


lowed deduction of these amounts. 
The amounts claimed as deductions for 

the year 1917 are as follows: 

Violations of Satefy Appliance 
Tata) sty 6.0 w00. 3, 40580 sis ee 

Violation Heurs of Service Act 517 

Violation of 28-Hour Livestock 
Act 


Violation of Customs Regula- 
tions 


88.1 
65 

535.22 

145.00 
$4,587.02 

The amount of the disallowance for 
the year 1918 is $14, which represents 
one-half of a penalty paid by the Great 
Northern Express Company, an affiliated 
corporation, for a violation of a customs 
regulation by the Adams Express Com- 
pany. The Great Northern Express Com- 
pany contributed one-half of the penalty 
because of the difficulty of ascertaining 
which company was at fault. 


The Safety Appliance Acts consist of | 


an act passed March 2, 1893, with vari- 
ous amendments, making it unlawful 
for a railway company to operate cars 


line. 
o2 Stat. 


fects over its (27 Stat. 531, 
Stat. 85, 945, 36 Stat. 298, 
Stat. 1597.) The provisions of the Acts 
with respect to the beginning of the time 
of enforcement ai enactment 
liberal. 

Penalties Imposed 

Not Operating Expenses 

° The Hours of Service Act was an act 
passed March 4, 1907, and amended Mav 
4, 1916, making it unlawful for a railroad 
company to employ telegraph operators, 
engine men, train 


than a 


29 


the 


are 


nen or switchmen more 
of hours without 

rest. (54 )Stat. 1415; 39 Stat. 61.) 
The Act contains the 

that it does not apply: 
s* 


given number 


liberal proviso 
in any case of casualty or un- 
avoidable accident the act of God; 
nor where the delay was the result of 
causes not known to the carrier or its 
office or agent in charge of such employe 
at the time the said employe left a ter- 
minai which could not have 
seen.” 

The 28-Hour Live Stock Act (34 Stat. 
607) was an act passed June 29, 1906, 
making it unlawful for railway com- 


or 


been fore- 


panies to confine live stock in cars more | 
than 28 hours without unloading them for | 


feed and rest, unless the shipper gave 
his written consent, in‘’“which case they 
could be confined for 36 hours without 
being given an opportunity to obtain feed 
and rest. 

The Act contains a proviso that the 
penalty or fines shall not be imposed if 
the carrier is prevented by storm or other 
accident or unavoidable causes which 
could not be anticipated or avoided by 
the exercise of due diligence and fore- 
sight. 

We think that all the operating ex- 


for | 
Interest Not Included 


re- | 


Interest 


| erued yea 


income i t 
j . | opinion that there was no likelihood of its 
or locomotives with certain specified de- : 


36 | 


Backer, et al., 
Lindheim 
T. A. 229; John 
724; Columbus 


Sarah 
an 


tax returns. Cf. 


A. 2 ; 
2 B. 
Stephens, 2 B. T. A. 
Bread Co., 4 B. T. A. 1126. (The United 
States ‘Daily, Index Page 2651, Vol. I.) 

Interest due from Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle Railway Co. Interest due 
from Glacier Pork Hotel Co. Interest 


The issue involves for 1917 the 


| question of whether or not the petitioner 


shall be taxed on interest accruing to it 


| upon debts owned to it by the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway Company, |! 


the Glacier Park Hotel Company, the 


| South Butte Mining Company, and the 
| Washington and Great Northern Town- | 
| site Company in the respective amounts : 
| of $1.572,100.07, $29,558.61, $3,518.97, 


and $104,085.58, and for the years 1918 
and 1919 the question of whether it 
shall take up as income in its income-tax 
returns interest accruing to it on debts 


| of the Spokane, Poftland and Seattle 


Railway Company in the respective 


| amounts of $1,519,784.68 and $1,518,- 
| 997.11. All of these debtor corporations 


227 
were non-affiliated subsidiaries of the pe- 
for the years involved. 

‘ 


titioner 


In Accrued Income 
The petitioner did not include in its 
accrued income the interest in question 
because it was not shown upon its books 
of account as accrued income. The pe- 
titioner’s books of account are kept in 
accordance with the requirements of the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The classification of income, profit 
and loss, and general balance sheet ac- 
counts of steam railroads prescribed by 


that Comm 


merce, effective July 1, 1914, and in et- 
fect during the years 1917, 1918, and 
1919, contains the following provision : 

“Income from funded securities ae 
accrued shall not be credited 
prior to actual collection unless its pay- 
ment is reasonably assured by past ex- 
perience, guaranty, anticipated provision 
or otherwise.” 

The petitioner did not, however, wish 
to lose sight in its bookkeeping records 
of the fact of the accrual of the interest 
upon the obligations of the above-named 
companies an! therefore recorded in a 
balance sheet account, designated “Other 
Deferred Assets” the interest which ac- 
y upon these obligations and 
counterbalanced such entry by a corre- 
sponding entry on the liability side of 
its balance sheet designated “Other De- 
ferred Liabilities.” 

During the tax years involved the pe- 


| titioner did not record the interest in its 


accounts because it was of the 
ever collecting the interest. George R. 
Martin, the petitioner’s vice president. 
and in 1917 its comptroller, testified 


| that during the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 


he was familiar with the financial condi- 
tion of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Company; that he received from that 
company’ weekly and monthly income ac- 
counts and balance sheets, and went to 
Portland once or twice to examine their 
books for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with their financial requirements. 

He knew how far behind the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Company 
was in its payments. The books of the 
other debtor companies were kept by the 
petitioner’s comptroller who was also 
comptroller for these companies. He 
knew better than anybody their 
actual financial condition and _ possibili- 
ties of future collection of the interest 
accruing. 4 

In connection with the interest due 
from the South Butte Mining Company 
the comptroller stated, in answer to 
the question as to why such interest was 
accrued as income, “Because there 
seemed possibility of collecting it. 
The had no income and no 
operations.” 

It was also testified by officers of the 
petitioner that there seemed no likeli- 
hood that the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle Railway Company would ever pay 
interest upon its bonds. It was con- 
tinually operating at a deficit. In the 
opinion of one of the witnesses the cou- 


} 
elise 


not 
no 
company 


| pons which matured during the taxable 


nothing at all. 

The same condition with respect to 
the other subgidiaries. The officers of 
the petitioner in good faith believed that 
the interest never could be colléeted. 

No part of the interest which accrued 
during the taxable years on any of the | 


years were worth 


‘ 


| 
| 


however, that | 
of | 


They are required to be re- ; ae 
7 q accounts of the petitioner only when ccl- 


It is provided that this account “shall | 


| tha 


In- |. ; soi ; 
| in support of this proposition relies up- 


sion in accordance with sec- | 
| tion 20 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
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Losses 


companies has ever been paid except a | 
which accrued on the | 


portion of that 
bonds and other interest-bearing obli- 


gations of the Spokane, Portland and | 


Seattle Railway Company. In 1921 this 
company received a large payment from 
the United Statés and a part thereof 
was used to liquidate notes which that 
company had given to the petitioner in 
payment of interest which accrued prior 
to 1917. 

Based upon conditions existing in 1921, 
the petitioner accrued upen its books as 
income interest which had theretofore 
accrued upon the obligations of the Spo- 
kane, Portland and Seattle v.ailway Com- 
This treatment was, however, 
vetoed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the entry was yeversed in 
1913 with the result that the interest 
which accrues’ upon the obligations of 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Rail- 
way Company is recorded in the income 


lections are actually made. 
Books Show Assets 
Exceeding Liabilities 

In justification of his action in holding 
that the interest which accrued upon the 
obligations of these subsidiaries was in- 
come of the petitioner for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919, as above indicated, 
the respondent points out that the bal- 
ance sheets of the debtor corporations 
for the years show assets in excess of 
liabgfities eXclusive of capital liabilities; 
Gtherctore they have a net 
from which it might have been possible 
for the petitioner to recover the interest 


which accrued upon the obligations even | 


though such recoveries would have been 
at the expense of the petitioner’s invest- 
ment in the capital stock of the corpo- 
rations. 

He also argues that the petitioner 
keeps its books of account upon the ac- 
crual basis; that the requirement of the 
Interstaté Commerce Commission is for 
the purpose of its proper administration 
of the affairs of railroads and in effect 
combines the cash system of accounting 
with the accrual system; that such prac- 
tice is not permissible for the purposes 
of determining income for taxation and 
on Consolidated Asphalt Co., 1 B. T. A. 
79; Clarence Schock, 1 B. T. A. 528; 
Henry Reubel, Executor, 1 B. T. A. 676. 

It is the theory of the respondent that 
the petitioner is required under the in- 
come-tax law to report as income the 
amount of interest which accrued upon 
interest-bearing obligations held by it 
for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, re- 
gardless of the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that if it ascertained in those years that 
the interest was not collectible and 
charged ‘It off from its gross income, the 
same can be claimed as a deduction from 
gross income in income-tax returns. 

We are satisfied from a careful study 
of the balance sheets and income accounts 
of the debtor corporations involved in 
this issue that the interest owed to the 
petitioner by these corporations could not 
have been collected by legal process dur- 
ing the taxable years if at all, without 
impairment of the principal investment 
of the petitioner in such companies. The 
petitioner, with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, owned the capital 
stock of the Spokane, Portland and Seat- 
tle Railway Company. 

The petitioner and its associated com- 
pany might conceivably have had a re- 
ceiver appointed for the Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle Railway Company and 
might possibly have collected principal 


.and interest upon the bonds held by it. 


But this would have been at the sacrifice 
of petitioner’s and its associate’s invest- 
ment in the stock of these companies. 
There clearly would have been no income 
to the petitioner corporation from such 
proceeding. 

Section 13(d) 
1916 provides: 

“A corporation * * * "keeping accounts 
upon any basis other than that of actual 
receipts and disbursements, unless such 
other basis does not clearly reflect its 
income, may, subject tc regulations made 
by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, make its returns 
upon the basis upon which accounts are 
kept, in which case the tax shall be com- 
puted upon the income as so returned.” 

Section 212(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides: 

“The net income shall be computed 

* in accordance with the method of 

accounting regularly employed in keep- 
ing the books of such taxpayer; * * 
or if the method employed does not 
clearly reflect the income, the computa- 
tion shall be made upon such basis and 
in such manner as in the opinion of the 
Commissioner does clearly reflect the in- 
come * mr 

The petitioner kept its accounts upon 
the basis of the system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It could not have done other- 
The question before us is whether 
the accounts of the petitioner so kept 
reflect the true income of the petitioner. 

We have carefully considered the deci- 
sions of the Board above referred to 
which the respondent relies upon as re- 
quiring the p: titioner, keeping its books 
as it does upon an accrual basis under 
the regulations of the Interstate Com- 


of the Revenue Act of 


wise. 


worth | 


merce Commission, to include in income }{ 


the interest upon all obligations of the 
debtor corporations here involved. 


In Consolidated Asphalt Co., supra, we | 


said: 

“It would be an obvious distortion to 
return only the gross inecme actually re- 
ceived and deduct therefrom both the 
amounts paid out and the payments an- 
ticipated.” 

In Henry 
was said: 

“In this appeal the taxpayer followed 
one of the two alternative bases pro- 
vided by statute for keeping accounts and 
making returns of income. He claimed a 


teubel, Executor, supra, it 


deduction which can only be justified un- , 
der the other alternative basis. =| 


“In our opinion, to allow such a de- 
duction would result in 


for the year in question and would lead 
to the inevitable conelusion that Con- 


a distortion of ! 
| the result of the income of the taxpayer 


gress, instead of providing for two al- | 


ternative bases for reporting 


ternative bases with respect to the re- 


income, | 
each complete in itself, }-rovided for al- | 


porting of items of Income and the tak- 
ing of items of deductions. 

“Such a holding would be ingosistent 
with the specific language of Congress 
in sections 200 and 212 and wholfy at 
variance with the obvious intent of Con- 
gress and that income should be re- 
ported in such a manner upon an an- 
nual accounting: basis as to reflect the 
truth.” ; 

The statute does not lay down two 
alternative bases for keeping accounts 
and making returns of income. It sim- 
ply provides that a corporation keeping 
accounts upon any basis other than that 
of actual receipts and disbursements 
may, subject to regulations, make its 
returns upon the basis upon which its 
books are kept “unless such other basis 
does not clearly reflect its income.” 

We are not therefore primarily con- 
cerned with whether the classification 
of accounts of steam railroads laid down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is an accrual system of accounting 
or some other system. The only ques- 
tion before us is whether the system re- 
flects the income of the petitioner. 

As indicated by the income taxing 
statutes, corporations keeping books of 
account may make their returns upon 
the basis of actual receipts and dis- 
bursements or upon some other basis 
which truly reflects income. there are 
two methods of accounting in general 
use, (1) the cash basis commonly used 
by individuals and small concerns, and 
(2) the so-called “accrual basis.” 

Both methods have for their object 
the same purpose, which is the recording 
of the financial transactions of a busi- 
ness and the summarizing of the results 
so as to show the effect of these 
transactions upon the business. The 
principal difference between them is the 
period of time to which a given transac- 
tion is allocated. 


Record of Income 


Must Be Definite 
Under either method the 
must have before him some definitely 
ascertained item of income to record be- 
fore it can be reported and if a given 
transaction does not correspond to the 
definition of income then there is no 
income to record whether the taxpayer 
keeps its books on a cash or an accrual 
basis. Where books are kept on the 
accrual basis there is no requirement 
that there shall be accrued as income 
that which may never be received. 

The position of the respondent in this 
case carried to its logica! conclusion 
would require a taxpayer keeping its 
books of account upon the accrual basis 
to accrue as income interest on bonds 
held as an investment which it did not 
cotlect and which in all probability it 
never would collect. If the theory of 
the respondent is correct an insolvent 
cosporation keeping its books of account 
upon the accrual basis might merely by 
the purchase of bonds of insolvent corpo- 
rations upon which interest was neither 
being earned or paid, easily show a large 
income. 

In our opinion the requirement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
interest accrued on funded securities 
shall not be credited to income accounts 
prior to actual collection “unless its 
payment is reasonably assured by past 
experience, guaranty, anticipated pro- 
vision or otherwise,” is entirely con- 
sistent with a system of accounting which 
is designed to reflect any company’s 
true income. 

If the petitioner had 


kept -its ac- 


counts in the manner suggested by the | 


respondent it would have reported to 
the public each vear that it had earned 
income in excess of $1,500,000 which, 
as a matter of fact, it had not re- 
ceived and which in all probability it 
would ‘never receive. Such a system 
of accounting would not have reflected 
the petitioner’s true income but would 
have given to its stockholders and the 
public a false idea of its income. 

The respondent does not contend that 
the petitioner actually had earnings dur- 
ing the taxable years of the interest that 
accrued upon the interest-bearing obli- 
gations of its subsidiaries herein consid- 
ered. It does contend, however, that it 
should have accrued the interest upon 
its books of account and unless it can 
show that the interest could not be col- 
lected by legal process and that the 
amounts accrued upon its books had been 
charged off as bad debts, the petitioner 
is liable to income tax in respect of such 
interest. 

Manifestly, the petitioner can not keep 
its books of account in the manner sug- 
gested by the respondent. It is prohib- 
ited by the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set up as in- 
come the accrued interest. Therefore it 
could not have charged the amounts off. 

We are of the opinion that the interest 
upon the interest-bearing obligations of 
the debtor corporations above enumer- 
ated which was not collected during the 
tax years involved, was not taxable in- 
come. 

Depreciation on equipment of petit- 
ioner scrapped or sold. Depreciation on 


boats of Glacier Park Hotel Company de- | 
of | 


stroyed. Depreciation 
Cottonwood Coal Company destroyed. 
Depreciation on facilities of Somers 
Lumber Company destroyed or sold. 
Various items involved 
do not present for the determination of 


on property 


| the Board any question of fact since all 


of the facts involved are agreed upon by 
the parties. The only question pre- 
sented is whether in determining ‘the de- 
duction on account of loss sustained by 
destruction, sale or scrapping of assets, 
the March 1, 1913, value or cost subse- 
quent to that date should be reduced by 
depreciation sustained up to the date of 
destruction, sale or scrapping, which de- 
preciation was charged off the petition- 
er’s books of account and presumably 
claimed as a deduction from gross in- 
come in income-tax returns. 

The principle involved in this question 
has heretofore been decided by the Board 


| adversely to the contentions. of the pe- 


titioner in Even Realty Company, 1 B. 
T. A. 355. The principle has also been 
decided adversely to the- petitioner in 
the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in United States v. Lu- 
dey (The United States Daily, Index 
Page 812, Vol. II.) 

Loss on stock of Spokane and Inland 


taxpayer 











in this issue | 


| rier 





Investments 


is merely one of fact, namely, the value 
at March 1, 1913, of stock, both pre- 
ferred and common, of the Spokane and 
Inland Empire Railroad Company which 
became worthless in the hands of the pe- 
titioner in 1918. The petitioner wrote 
off as a loss for that year the entire 
cost of the stock of the above named 
company which it had acquired from 
1906 to 1909. . 

The respondent conceded that 
stock was worthless in 1918 but did not 
allow the loss, claimed. 


$10 per share for the common stock and 
$30 per share for the preferred stock. 
These amounts were the amounts which 
were bid for the stocks as shown by 
market quotations on or about March 1, 
19138. 

The asked prices, as shown by such 
quotations, were $20 for the common 
stock and $40 for the preferred. There 
were no sales of either class so far as 
the record shows at or about the basic 
date. The Spokané and Inland Empire 
Railroad Company occupied a unique po- 
sition with respect to the railroad opera- 
tions of the petitioner. It was an elec- 
tric road 212 miles long. 

It extended into the Coeur d’Alene 
territory of Idaho, and to certain points 
in the State of Washington. The road 
tapped rich wheat and lumbering sec- 
tions. 
quired that the road 


it was believed 


would act as a valuable feeder to the | 


petitioner and to the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, which also _ pur- 
chased heavily of the stock. 

The passenger traffic on the road was 
heavy for a number of years. The con- 


trol of the road to a large extent meant | 


the control of traffic originating in the 
territory. The petitioner, together 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany, had a controlling interest in the | 


voting stock of the company. 


We have no doubt that this factor 


should be taken into account in deter- | 


mining the fair market value as of 


| March 1, 1913. Phillips v. United States, | 


12 F. (2d) 598. 

The petitioner contends that the fair 
market price or value of its shares of 
common stock in the Spokane and In- 
land Empire Railroad Company 
March 1, 1913, was $30 per share for the 
common stock and $90 per share for the 
preferred stock. In support of its con- 


tention it placed on the stand at the | 
hearing an investment banker who testi- | 


fied that in his opinion the fair market 
value of the common stock on March 1, 
1913, was $30 per share and of+the pre- 
ferred stock, $60 per share. 

Taking into consideration all of the 
evidence of record we are of the opinion 
that these values represent the fair mar- 
ket values on March 1, 1913, of the stock 
held by the petitioner. We therefore de- 
termine the fair market value of the pe- 


titioner’s shares on the basic date and | 


the loss sustained in 1918 to be $1,689,- 
585. ; 

Profit or Loss on Sale 

Of Parcels of Land 


Profit or Loss on Sales of Various 
Parcels of Land.—The sole question in- 


volved in this issue is one of fact, namely, | 


the cost and March 1, 1913, value of five 


parcels of property sold during the year | 


1918. The respondent has determined an 
aggregate profit of $2,745.94 from the 
sale of these parcels, based upen the 


March 1, 1913, value, whereas the peti- | 


tioner contends that no taxable profit 


was realized on the sale of any parcel | 


and that a deductible loss of $1,325.80 
was sustained on the sale of 39 44-100 
acres near Helena, Mont. The evidence 
satisfies us that no taxable profit was 
sustained upon the sale of any parcel and 
that an actual loss, as contended for by 


the petitioner, was sustained upon the | 


sale of the tract of land near Helena. 
The petitioner is, therefore, entitled to 
the deduction of a loss of $1,325.80 on 
these sales. : 

Contributions Toward 
tion involved in this issue grows out of 
the acquisition by the petitioner, without 
cost to it, of facilities such as spur 
tracks and farm crossings on its right 
of way constructed at the cost of pa- 
trons of the railroad. 

It was the practice of this carrier, 
where an industry located along tis tracks 
desired transportation facilities from its 


plant, to construct the necessary spur | 
take title to so much thereof | 
| as lay on its right of way and require | 

the industry to pay the cost of construc- | 
This item is accounted for under | 


track, 


tion. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
rule entitled “Account No. 606. 
tions.” 

Where the facility was constructed 


by the industry the cost of construction | 
to the industry was taken upon the peti- | 


tioner’s books either at the exact cost to 
the industry, or at the estimated cost 
thereof. The amount of the contribu- 
tions, including the estimated value of 
the labor and material furnished by the 
industry or persons performing the labor, 
was in 1918, $28,116.04, and in 1919, $19,- 
128.98. 

The 
amounts as income in its income-tax re- 
turns upon the theory that they did not 
constitute taxable income within the 
meaning of the 16th Amendment and the 
income-tax laws. The respondent has 
amended the petitioner’s returns for these 
years by including in the gross income 
the above amounts. 

It is the contention of the respondent 
that all of the tests of income are met 
in the reccipt of these amounts. He 
argues that the carrier is to furnish 
service at a point away from the main 
line and that the industry is to pay the 
cost of the property to which the car- 
gets title; that the consideration 
given by the road is its service at the 
point of the spur track; that this is ob- 
viously a charge imposed upon the in- 
dustry over and above tariff rates; that 
the petitioner’s assets are increased by 
the cost or value of the facility and on 
such investment the petitioner is entitled 
to earn a fair return; furthermore, that 
rights are reserved in the contract to 
move freight or other industries over 
such spurs from points beyond the first 
industry’s property into the lines of the 
carrier. 

On behalf of the zetitioner, it is ar- 


the | 


He allowed a | 
loss based on a March 1, 1913, value of 


At the time the stock was ac- | 


on | 


the Construc- | 
tion of Spur Tracks, Ete.—The ques- 


Dona- | 


petitioner did not return these | 
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Empire Railroad Company. This issue 


gued that the amounts received were 
not derived from the employment of 
labor, from capital, or from both com- 
bined, and that they do not constitute 
income as that word has been defined 
in numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 
189; Merchants Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509; United States 
| v. Phellis, 257 U. S. 156; Edwards v. 





| Cost of Construction 
| Charged to Capital 


The facts in this case aye strikingly 
similar to those which obtained in the 
Appeal of Liberty Light and Power Com- 
pany, 4 B. T: A. 155 In that case, the 
| petitioner had entered into four con- 
tracts»with certain individuals for the 
construction of transmission lines in ter- 
ritory in which the power company had 
assumed no franchise obligations. The 
contracts provided that the title to the 
lines should be in the power company, 
but that the individuals should contribute 
| a certain part of the cost of construction. 


The accounting rules prescribed by the 
Indiana Public Utilities Commission pro- 
| vided that in such cases the entire cost 
| of construction should be charged to the 





| contributed by the individuals should be 
credited to an account styled “Donations 
in Aid of Construction.” Relying upon 
| the Cuba Railroad Company decision 
above cited, we held that such contribu- 
| tions did not constitute taxable income 
to the power company. There is noth- 
ing to distinguish that case from the one 
| under consideration. 
| We there extenSively reviewed the au- 
| thorities upon this subject. In accord- 


' ance with the rule laid down in that case, ' 


we are of the opinion that the peti- 
tioner is not liable to income tax in re- 
spect of the contributions received in 
aid of construction during the years 1918 
and 1919. 

Compensation Due the Petitioner Under 
| Federal Control Act. The standard re- 
| turn, or annual compensation based upon 
| the annual average earnings for the 

“test period” agreed to in the contract 

of this petitioner and its subsidiaries’ 

with the Director General, was $28,- 

774,899.45. 

By the terms of the contract this was 
not a final figure, but was subject to cor- 
rection by increase or decrease as the 
Commission might determine under the 
provisions of the preamble of the-agree- 

| ment. This provides for a correction of 
the tentative standard return to accord 
with what the Commission might certify 
after the accounts and reports of the 
company, used by the Commission in ar- 
riving at the standard return, may have- 
been brought into conformity with the 
eccounting rule of the Commission. 


the standard return it was changed to 
$28,684,405.60, or $90,493.85 less than 
that contained in the contract and re- 
ported in the returns of the petitioner. 

This issue is fully controlled by the 
principle adopted by. the Board in its 
decision of the appeal of the Illinois Ter- 
minal Company, 5 B. T. A. 15. (The 
United States Daily, Index Page 2734, 
| Vol. I.) All of the facts necessary to a 
determination of the correct standard re- 
turn were in existence and capable of as- 
| certainment within the year 1918 and be- 
fore the year 1919. 

Under such circumstances the cor- 
rected figure is the proper amount to be 
accrued. United States v. Anderson, 269 
U. S..422. 

Interest Due from Director General 
Under Federal Control Agreement. Sec- 
| tion 4(a) of the contract of the peti- 
tioner with the Director General pro- 
vided that balances of certain accounts 
therein and previously mentioned in the 
contract should be struck quarterly and 
that such balances should bear interest 
at a specified rate. The balances in 
question were not in fact struck. 

The petitioner accrued nothing on its 
books in the year 1918 on account of in- 
| terest on such balances. It, however, ac- 
crued in 1919 interest due it by the Di- 
rector General in the amount of $1,570,- 
199.75. 

The respondent determined that the 
| interest on such quarterly balances ac- 
cruable in the year 1919 was $693,005.39 
and in the year 1919 $351,764.86. The 
petitioner desires to return its income 
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Penalties Paid for Violating Laws 
Are Not Deductible From Income 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rules Item Is Not to Be 
| Charged Off Gross Receipts as Neces- 
sary Operating Expenditures. 


| Cuba Railroad, 268 U. S. 628; Bowers | 
| v. Kerbaugh Empire Co., 271 U. S. 170. | 
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proper capital account and the amount~ 





When the Commission finally certified 


Incomes 


— 


from this source in accordance with its 
books and to adjust any differences in 
the year in which it made final settle- 
ment with the Director General. 


An examination of the contract indi- 
cates that all of the facts necessary for 
a determination of the quarterly bal- 
ances were in existence and known or 


capable of being known at the end of 


such quarter. There is no evidence to 
indicate that these balances depended 
upon any contingencies or any basic 


facts to come into existence in later . 


years. 

We are of the opinion that this iol 
is controlled the same as the precedin 
one by the decision of the Board in Illi- 
nois Terminal Company, supra. The 
action of the respondent upon this point 
is sustained. 


Interest Due from the Farmers’ Grain 
& Shipping Company. The petitioner 
claims affiliation with the Farmers’ 
Grain & Shipping Company. If this con- 
tention is granted, the action of the re- 
spondent by adding to the petitioner’s 
gross income for 1918 and 1919 any 
amount for interest due it from its sub- 
sidiary must be reversed. 

The pefitioner owned 100 per cent of 
the capital stock of the Brandon, Devils 
Lake and Southern Railway, which in 
turn owned 60.51 per cent of the stock 
of the Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Com- 
pany. The properties of the Brandon 
and Farmers’ Company were operated as 
a unit and as a part of the system of 
the petitioner. 

There is no evidenee that the minority 
of 39.49 per cent of the Farmers’ Grain 
& Shipping Company stock was either 
owned or controlled by the petitioner, its 
subsidiaries, its stockholders, or its sub- 
sidiary’s stockholders. The evidence 
does not warrant a conclusion that sub- 
stantially all of the stock of this com- 
pany was owned directly or controlled 
through closely affiliated interests, or by 
a nominee or nominees of the petitioner. 

We must, therefore, hold that the peti- 
tioner Was not affiliated with the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Shipping Company during 
either of the years 1918 or 1919. Sce 
Appeal of. Adaskin-Tilley Furniture 
Company, 6 B. T. A. 316. (The United 
States Daily, Index Page 20, Vol. II.) 

This makes it necessary to determine 
whether the petitioner derived any in- 
come from the accrual of interest upon 
the obligations of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Shipping Company. The situation here 
is substantially the same as that con- 
sidered in the third issue of this pro- 
ceeding. 

Under the Regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the peti- 
tioner could not take into income the in- 
terest which accrued upon these obliga- 
tions for the reason that the interest 
was not paid during the taxable years 
and the payment was not “reasonably as- 
sured by past experience, guaranty, anti- 
cipated provision or otherwise.” 

The company was not earning any in- 
terest upon its obligations and had not 
been for many years. The petitioner de- 
rived no income from the interest accru- 
able upon bonds of this company during 
the taxable years and the addition to the 
reported income of the petitioner of any 
amount for interest upon these obliga- 
tions was in error. 

Alleged Sale of Steamship by North- 
ern Steamship Company.—The -eonten- 
tion of the petitioner upon this issue is 
that there was no sale of the steamship 
Northland by the Northern Steamship 
Company, an affiliated subsidiary of the 
petitioner, in 1918; that if it be held, 
however, that there was a sale in the 
year 1918 the gain therefrom should be 
computed upen the installment-sale 
method and that the only income fron 
the transaction was the $200,000 receive 
from Barnard in 1919. 

The contention of the respondent upon 
this point is that one of the subsidiaries 
of the petitioner entered into a contract 
in 1918 for the sale of the steamship 
Northland at a price of $600,000; that 
if the purchase price had been paid in 
cash at the date of sale the profit which 
would have been realized would have 
amounted to $65,207.13; that the con. 
tract of sale was valid; that payments 
were not to bé made in installments, and 
that the profit which actually accrued 
to it in 1918 was $65,207.13, 
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Contracts 
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Courts Must Enforce Written Contracts According 
To the Language Used byt the ie Contracting Parties 


—— 


Interpretation Not 
Vested in Juries 


Intention of Parties When Con- 
tract Was Drawn Limits 
Later Changes. 


PRAINAGE District No. 1 or LINCOLN 
CouNnTy, NEBRASKA, BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF DRAINAGE District No. 1 OF 
LIncoLN County, NEBRASKA; W. H. 

JENKINS; J. W. ApsBoTt, G. N. CARY; 

R. A. Cary; R. A. FRAME: AND JAMES 

WHITE, AS SUPERVISORS OF DRAINAGE 

District No. 1, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, 

v. Lewis M. Rupe AND CHARLES A. 

WOLD, AS CO-PARTNERS UNDER THE FIRM 

NAME AND STYLE OF RUDE AND WOLD. 

No. 7732. Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 

EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The contract in this case between the 

Drainage District and the _ plaintiffs 

specified a certain quantity of construc- 

tion to be done. After the letting of the 
contract the Drainage District claimed 
the power, by virtue of its provisions, 
to eliminate some five-eighths of it. 
Taking the contract as a whole, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, 
and the object to be accomplished, and 
reading its provisions in the light of the 
judicial interpretation of similar provi- 
sions of construction contracts, the court 
reached the conclusion that its language 


was not susceptible of the interpretation | 


claimed for it by the defendants. 

C. L. Baskins and J. G. Beelay (M. E. 
Crosby with them on. the brief) for 
plaintiffs in error. Clarence M. Hanson 
(Dwight G. Rider, Matthew A. Hall, 
Raymond G. Young and Harvey M. John- 
sen with him on the brief), for de- 
fendants in error. 

In error to the District Court for the 
District of Nebraska. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, District 
Judges. Judge John B. Sanborn deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court. The full 
text follows: 

In this opinion, the defendants in error 
will be called plaintiffs, and the plaintiffs 
in error defendants, as in the court be- 
low. The facts out of which this con- 
troversy arose are these: The defen- 
dant Drainage District, which comprises 
some 9,500 acres, desired to construct a 
system of drains to reduce the ground 
water level and thus prevent the accum- 
ulation of alkali near the surface of the 
lands. 

It employed an engineer, Mr. 
make the necessary surveys, 


Kelly, to 
prepare 


. plans and specifications, forms for bids, 


instructions to bidders and contracts. He 
was the “Drain Commissioner.” The 
system proposed by him consisted of two 
main ditches, designated No. 1 and No. 
2, averaging 10 feet deep, with certain 
branches or laterals leading into, them, 
of lesser depth. 
open and part were covered or tile drains. 
Mr. Kelly made his report to the District 
Board in August, 1921, which contains 
this statement: 


Drain Commissioner Filed 


Report to District Board 

“It is recommended that contracts be 
let at this time only for Drains No. 1 
and 2, both the open and closed portions. 
No contract should be let for the lateral 
drains until after the completion of 
Drains No. 1 and 2 as then definite data 
will be available showing whether it is 
desirable to change the location or ca- 
pacity of the lateral drains. 

“It should be clearly pointed out to the 
contractor that the bids on covered 
drains are simply for the purpose ef 
having unit prices on which payment for 
covered drains will be made as it is:very 
probable the sizes of tiles will be 
changed before construction begins on 
the covered drains. 

“Careful measurements of water de- 
veloped in the open ditches should be 
made as construction proceeds as this 
information will indicate the capacity 
which should be provided in the covered 
drains.” 

“Notice to bidders was published Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. Bids were invited ,for 
constructing approximately 22.8 miles of 
open drains and 6 miles of tile drains, in 
accordance with four schedules. 
No. 4, with which we are concerned, re- 
lated to “hauling tile, excavating, laying 
and backfilling complete in place 31,900 
feet of tile drain varying in size from 
8 inch to 24 inch, average depth from 
7 to 8 feet.” 


The notice stated that instructions for | 


bidders, proposal blanks, plans and speci- 
fications, form of contract, and other in- 
structions could be obtained from the 
Drain Commissioner, and that sealed 
bids would be received up to 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon of October 23, 1922. The 
instructions to bidders required that they 
satisfy themselves, by personal inspec- 
tion, of the nature of the work; that 
they make bids upon one or more sched- 
ules; that every item in each schedule 
upon which a bid was made should be 
bid upon; and stated that bids would be 
considered upon the approximate quan- 
tities shown by the plans and specifica- 
tions on file; that consideration would be 


Part of the drains were - 


Schedule | 
| ing a construction of the drainage sys- 





SN 


No. 4 was changed, increasing the length 
of the tile drains to be laid and providing 
for. nine lines of tile drains, totaling 
86,518 feet: The change was made on 
October 21, and Mr. Kelly sent out a 
supplemental statement to bidders show- 
ing it. He claims that he orally stated 
to prospective bidders that, while bids 
were to be received upon the changed 
schedule, it was with the understanding 
that it was proposed to construct only 
the tile lines on Drains No. 1 and No. 2 
2.F and 2-F-1—about 37,000 feet—and 
that the construction of the other lat- 
erals would depend upon the necessity 
for them. The plaintiffs deny that any 
such statement was made to them. Their 
bid on Schedule No. 4, as shown by the 
contract, was: 

Schedule Increased Tile 


Drains Prior to Bids 
“Furnishing all labor and 
excepting drain tile and sewer 
covered drains complete in place: 
Drain size, 8 foot, 61 cents per 
unit..price; 10 foot, 62 cents per 
unit price; 12 foot, 63 cents per 
unit price; 15 foot, 66-5 cents per 
unit price; 18 foot, 70 cents per 
unit price; 20 foot, 72 cents per 
unit price; 22 foot, 75 cents per 
unit price; 24 foot, 78 cents per 
unit price. 
Forty-two 
$70 each. 
Five outlet structures 
$75 each. 
Fersishing gravel in place around tile, 
if required, $3 per cubic yard. 
Furnishing cradles or supporting tim- 
bers in place under tile, if required, at 
$200 per M., F. B. M.” 
which totaled, according to the plans 
and specifications, $63,037.23. The bid 
was accepted. The contract was made 
January 12, 1923. It provides for the 
plaintiff’s doing the work within 360 
days from the time they commence, and 
for a penalty of $50 a day for every day 
thereafter their work remains unfin- 
ished; that the sum mutually agr eed to 
be paid for the work is $63,037.23 in 
cash “provided the amount of work done 


materials 
pipe for 


foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
foot, 
concrete at 


manholes of 


of concretwe at 


‘ and material furnished is the same set 


out in the proposal;” that payments shall 
be made in monthly instalments, the Dis- 
trict to retain 15 per cent and that final 
payment shall be made within 30 days 
after the completion of the contract; 
that the District employs the contractor 


to do the work “according to the terms | 


and conditions herein contained and re- 
ferred to, for the price aforesaid, and 
hereby contracts to pay the same at the 
time, in the manner, and upon the con- 
ditions set forth.” The plans and speci- 
fications are, by reference, made a part 
of the contract,. but not the notice to 
bidders. The specifications contain 
these provisions: 

“11, The contract to cover the work to 
be done will be based upon the proposal, 
these specifications and the plans to 
which. they refer, which will be attached 
hereto and form a part hereof. Should 
any discrepancy exist between the plans 
and specifications or any part of either, 
or should the language of any part of the 


same be ambiguous or doubtful, the En- 


gineer shall decide as to the true intent 


| and meaning of the same.” 


“13. The Engineer or his authorized 
representative shall at all times have full 
control and direction of all work under 
the contract, and all questions, dispute 
or differences as to any part or detail 
thereof shall be decided by such repre- 
sentative.” 


Right to Make Changes 


| Rested With Commissioner 








| tract 


given to the basis of aggregate cost as | 


well as to separate schedules; that 
character and ability would be consid- 
ered; that all proposals would be received 
with the express understa:ding that the 
bidder accepted the conditions contained 
im the structions, specifications, con- 
tract.and bond referred to therein; that 
“if: any difference of opinion shall arise 
as to the true intent and meaning of the 
specifications or plans, after proposals 
have been delivered to the Drain Com- 
missioner, the decision of the District 
Engineer shall be final;” that “work on 
Schedule No. 4 cannot be started until 
psufticient work has been done on Sched- 
ules 1 and 2 to provide outlets for the 
tile drains.” 


, Prior tothe receipt.of bids,- Schedule, 


| who 
| Commissioner 


| that open Drains No. 
| completed in December, 


| vertised, ) 
| the same upon the written order of the 
such } 


“94. The Drain Commissioner, of the | 


District, acting for the District, reserves 
the right to make any desired changes in 
the alignment or location of the drains; 
to exclude any items; to increase or di- 
minish the quantities to any extent; and 


| to increase or decrease the cut over that 


shown on the profile, the extra yardage 


| ov extra work to be done to be paid for } 


or deducted at the unit price bid. Such 
alterations or reductions shall not vitiate 
or annul the contract or agreement 
hereby entered into.’ 
“95, The quantities given are only ap- 
proximate and the actual quantities may 
vary widely from those given, these be- 
ing the purpose of obtaining a unit price 
on a's to work.” , 
. In case it becomes necessary dur- 


tem to construct extra lengths of drain 
lines, accessories or structures, 
tional over and above the amounts ad- 
the contractor shall construct 
Engineer, and shall be paid for 
work at the same rate as bid for similar 
items or at the rate of actual cost, plus 
10 per cent, if on some item upon which 
no unit price has been stated. The right 
is reserved by the Drain Commissioner 
of said Drainage District No. 1 of Lin- 
coln County, Nebraska, to reduce the 
quantities, to exclude any items or 


| make any changes in the dimensions or 


locations of the drain or drainage struc- 


| tures, providing written notice is given 


to the contractor before he has delivered 
the necessary materials for the -construc- 
tion upon the ground, and to make de- 
ductions from payments under the cén- 
at the rate of unit price 
upon for such work.” 

On November 18, 1924, Mr. 
had replaced Mr. Kelly Drain 
and was the engineer in 
work, wrote the plaintiffs 
1 and 2 would be 
and that they 
would be expected to start the tile work 


Elliott, 
as 
the 


charge of 


; as early in the spring as possible; that 


| the first of 


“there will be about seven and one-half 
miles of tile work to be installed under 
your contract, and we hope that you 
will be able to get started not later than 
April, 1925.” On December 
2, 1924, the plaintiffs wrote Mr. Elliott, 
stating that they would begin work as 
early in the spring as conditions would 
permit, and also stating: “We note you 


- speak of seven and.one-half miles-of tile 





| tice on the District, 





| formed arid money 


| which 
| admitting the contract, but alleging that 


addi- | 


to | 


| it bears 
| here, 
; were advised, 


agreed ! 


mitting changes 
| 
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Construction 


Defendant’s i rrer | 


; extent of the 


Ov erruled by Court 


Doubt as 
visions 


Meaning of Pro- 
Resolves Against 
Party Preparing Theni. 


lo 


drain, and in this we believe you are in 
error. As we recall it there is approxi- 
mately 16 miles of work for us to do.” 
On December 8, Mr. Elliott, replied as 
follows: 

“Your letter of 
glad to note your 
work in the spring. 

“Concerning the seven 
miles mentioned in my 
November 18 

“While there is 16 miles of tile drains 
embodied in the original plans, all of 
which may be eventually needed, the re- 
sults of the work already installed may 
indicate necessary material changes in 
the location of the smaller laterals, and 
until such results are definitely deter- 
mined it is the plan of the board at the 
present time to install only those tile 
lines that constitute the upper parts of 
Drains No. 1 and No. 2 amounting to 
approximately four miles on one and 
three and one-half on the other. 

“This was not explained in my letter 
of November 18 owing to the fact that I 
was under the impression that the plan 


the 2d at hand 
readiness to 


and 
start 


and one-half 
recent letter of 


just outlined was explained by Mr. Rude | 


when he was out here this last summer.” 


Mr. Wold Claims 
He Never Saw Letter 

To this letter there was no response, 
and Mr. Wold denies having seen it. 
Wold was upon the ground March 29, 
1925, with men and equipment to start 
the work. He had a trench machine, 
which it was found was not efficient in 
digging the deep main ditches for the 
placing of the 24-inch tile, and a “drag 
line” was procured about June 11. About 
June 1, Mr. 
that he had sent for the drag line, that 
he wanted to use it onsthe deep work 
on the main ditches, 
trench machine on the branches. 
except two were cut out. Mr. Wold 
stated that they were a part of the con- 


tract and that they expected to put them | 


in. The plainiffs had several other ditch- 
digging machines that they could have 


put to work and which it was necessary | 


for them to put to work if the contract 
was to be performed within the time 
specified. They demanded tile for the 
branches, but none was furnished. 

In July, the plaintiff’s 
down, and on July 29 went to Mr. EI- 
furnished for the branches so that the 
additional equipment could be used. Mr. 


for years. 
for 


The trench machine was idle 
three weeks. 


by the drag line, but no tile for more 
than the seven and one-half miles of 
drain referred to in Mr. Elliott’s letter. 
On August 15, the plaintiffs served no- 
demanding that it 
furnish tile for the designated branches 
or tender a statement that tile had been 
ordered. They tendered full perform- 
ance of the contract on their part. They 
were told that tile would not be furnished 
for the branches. They ceased putting 
in any further tile, but 


ditches where tile had been laid. They 


then ——— suit against the defendants | 


for $25,000 damages for breach of the 
contract, and for $3,520.89 which they 
claimed was due them for work per- 
retained by the Dis- 
trict up to August 24. 
Defendant’s Demurrer 
Was Overruled 

The petition set out the contract— 
but not the notice to bidders, the bid, 
the instructions to bidders, or plans and 


specifications—, alleged its breach by the 
| District, 


the plaintiff’s partial perform- 
ance of the contract, their damages and 
the amount due for the work done. 
defendants filed a general 
was overruled. They 


demurrer, 
answered, 


it was not completely set out in the pe- 
tition; that under it they had a right to 
reduce the amount of construction which 
it ostensibly called for; that they had not 
breached it, but that the plaintiffs had. 


At the trial the defendants objected to | 


the introduction of any evidence, on the 
ground that the petition stated no cause 
of action, which objection was overruled. 
The plaintiffs proved the contract, the 
facts claimed to constitute its breach by 
the District, their damages and the 
amount due them 
performed. The defendants, at the close 
of the plaintiff’s case, moved fer a di- 
rected verdict, which motion de- 
nied, 

The defendants’ testimony, far 
upon any question presented 
tended to show that the plaintiffs 
both before they bid and 
before they commenced ‘the work, that 
only seven and one-half miles of drain 
line might be put in; and that, while en- 
gineers understood the customary 
clauses in contracts such this, per- 
in quantities, to refer 
to necessary or des'rable minor changes, 
the clauses used in this contract were 
unusual, and they thought would permit 
more drastic changes. It seems that Mr. 


was 


sO as 


as 


| Kelly obtained these provisiorfs from a | 
} printed form, 


which he amended. Para- 
graph 25 varied from the printed form 
to the extent of the word “widely,” so 
that it read, “The actual quantities may 
vary widely from those given.” In para- 


| graph 24 he added to the printed form 
| the 


words “to any extent,” that it 
provided that the Drain Commissioner 
might increase or diminish the quantities 
“to any extent.” 

At the close of all the testimony, the 


so 


plaintiffs moved for 


| furnish the tile for 


| amount the evidence 


| three 
| asked to decide: 


| to bidders complied 
| of the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, | 
The notice | 
| to 


| plans and specifications. 
son that it got into the record is that | 


Mr. | 
| litigated. 


Badger v. 


| under 
have recovered anything, the demurrer 
The | ; | 
' shown by the testimony of the engineers | 
| in this case. 
| supra, this court said of them (p. 466): 


attorney came | 


Tile was being fur- 
nished for the main ditches being dug 


| fied before they 
| the District would claim the right to re- | 


The | 


| guage 
| giving, 

ional interpretation and one which will, | 
; so far as possible, 
tual intention, and not defeat the object | 
and purpose sought to be accomplished. | 
Fhe intention of the parties as expressed | 
| by and not divorced from, their language, 


| tary, 
| plain and its meaning clear, 


and unpaid for work | 


»’ Sense 


a directed verdict 
for the least amount which the evidence 
showed that they were 


tions to the effect that, if the jury found 
that the paragraphs of the contract re- 
ferring to changes were not standard 
forms generally found in specifications 
that they do authorize changes to any 
amount of construction, 
and that, prior to entering into the con- 
tract, the plaintiffs were informed by 


| the District that it might not have con- | 


structed more than the two main tile 


drains and two laterals 
the other branches 
The 


and 


the contract. 
were denied, 


was not a breach of 
defendants’ requests 


| the court directed a verdict for the plain- | 


tiffs for $24,722.08, being the least 


entitled to. 


| Verdict Directed Plaintiff's 


For $24,722.08 

The case is here by 
merous errors are assigned, 
questions are argued. 


writ of error. Nu- 
but only 
We are 


and one-half miles; (3) whether the 


| question of the construction of the con- 
| tract was for the jury. 


The defendants argue that in 
way the question of whether the notice 
with Section 1797 


1922, is before this court. 
bidders is no part of the 
and is not referred to in it nor 
The only 


contract 


the court refused to permit the plain- 
tiffs to introduce the contract 
dence without the notice .to bidders and 
the other documents that were physically 


| attached to it. 


The plaintiffs excepted to the ruling 


of the court in that regard, so that it was | 
was voluntarily | 


not a question which 
The question was certainly 
out of reach of the demurrer, which had 


the effect of admitting all of the allega- | 


: , | by one of the parties, and accepted, as 
| ically admitted the contract, and in the | 


tions of the petition. The answer specif- 


court below, throughout all the pro- 


that it permitted the defendants to do 


| what they did do,—reduce the amount of 
and to use the | 


Mr. | 
Elliott told him that all the branches | 


construction. The question is 
not before us. Pullman’s an Car 
Co. v. Central Transp. Co., 139 U. S. 62; 
Ranlett, 106 U. S. 255; Union 
Trust Co. v. Ill. Midland Co., 117 U. S 
434, 

The petition virtually stated 
causes of action: one for damages for 
breach of contract, the other for a bal- 
ance due and owing for work done under 
a contract. If, upon the facts stated, 
any 
sustained. 


could not have been 


rietolcts | court was clearly right in overruling it. 
liott’s office and demanded that tile be | 


Defendants Explain 


dd | Terms of Contract 
Elliott stated that the branches would | 
not go in at that time and possibly not | 


The deferdants on the two remaining 
questions state their position as follows: 
“Where a contract by its plain terms 
would allow of any changes or altera- 


| tions, the question as to whether or not 
such terms of the contract amount to | 


an emasculation of the contract or 
whether the contract explains the intent 


| of the parties depends upon the situation 


of the parties at the time when their 
contract was made, its subject-matter, 


' and the purpose of its execution, and the 


question as to the situation of the par- 


| ties, the subject-matter of the contract 


and their intention in entering into the 


| contract was made, is a question of fact | 
backfilled the | 


for the evidence is in 
dispute.” 

The record and, in fact, the instruc- 
tions requested by the defendants show 
that there were two disputed questions 
in this case: 

(1) Whether the plaintiffs were noti- 
made the contract that 


jury when the 


duce the amount of construction called 


for; and (2) whether the language used ; 


in the contract means what the defen- 
dants claim it does or not. 
Where written contracts 
press the agreement upon 
minds of the parties actually met, by 
reason of fraud or mutual mistake, 
equity affords a remedy by way of ref- 
ormation. Courts of law 
written contracts according to the lan- 
used by the contracting parties, 
however, to such language a rat- 


fail to ex- 


which the 


effectuate their mu- 


to discover 
is elemen- 
language is 
there is no 


is what a court must seek 
in construing a contract. It 
of course, that where 


room for construction. 


Court Determines Meaning of 


| Doubtful Words Used 


In cases of doubt, however, as to the 
meaning of the language of contracts, 
preliminary negotiations, subject-matter, 
and surrounding circumstances should be 
considered, not to vary the terms or 
change the language of the contract, but 
to enable the court to determine in what 
words of doubtful meaning were 
used. Smith v. American Nat. Bank, 89 
Fed. 832; Knowlton x. Oliver, 28 Fed. 
516; E. H. Stanton Co. v. Rochester 
German Underwriters’ Agency 206 
Fed. 978, 983; Great Northern Ry. 
Co. v. United States, 236 Fed. 433, 440; 
Crimp v. McCormick Constr. Co., 72 Fed. 
566; Cramp & Sons &e. v. Sloan et al., 
21 Fed. 561; Mobile & Montgomery Ry. 
Co. v. Jurey et al., 111 U. S. 584, 592; 
Christian v. First Nat. Bank of Dead- 
wood, 155 Fed. 705, 709; Salt Lake City 
v. Smith, 104 Fed. 457. 

It is also a rule that the whole con- 
tract must be considered and interpreted 


with reference both to the nature of the 
obligations between the parties and the 
| intention as manifested in forming them. 


O’Brien v. Miller, 168 U. S. 287. 
It must also be kept in mind that when 


entitled to, and, | 
| the defendants requested certain instruc- 


, the refusal to | 


showed they were | 


(1) Whether the com- | 
| plaint stated any cause of action; (2) 
| whether the contract permitted a reduc- 
| tion of the amount of work from approx- 
| imately 16 miles to approximately seven | 


some 


in the 
rea- | 


in evi- | 


| Van Zandt v. 


clearly | Fed. . 
| of Deadwood, supra; Noonan v. 


9 Wall, 394, 407; Texas & Pacific Ry. 


two | 


theory the plaintiffs could | TeGue 
| judicial 


| quired by 


! Til. 


must enforce | 


' Contracting Co. v. 


| struction to any extent they 
! the safeguards thrown around the mak- 


| It may be that the 
| have made the contract that it did, 
| that is no fault of the plaintiffs, 
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tion 
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Ceurts of law must enforce written contracts according to language 
to such language a rational interpreta- 


used 


effectuate their mutual intention, 
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C struction Against Party Using Words.—When a written contract is en- 


a written contract is entirely "aach Ge is ce Sea 


thus prepared, by the other, any doubt 


| ceedings, the position of the defendants | as to the meaning of its provisions 1s 


Wold had told Mr. Elliott | was that the contract was valid and | 


to be resolved against the party prepar- 
ing it. Wilson v. Cooper, 95 Fed. 625; 
Hanover Nat. Bank, 149 
First Nat. Bank 
Bradley, 


127; Christian v. 


Co. v. Reiss, 183 U. S. 621, 626; Bijur 


| Motor Lighting Co. v. Eclipse Mach. Co., 


237 Fed. $9; Crowley Co. v. Clark Equip- 
ment Co., 263 Fed. 58 


Provisions in contracts made by mu- 


| nicipalities and others, calling for a def- 
‘inite quality and quantity of construc- 


tion, and permitting changes by way of 
reduction and increase, have received 
interpretation, so that their 
meaning is now well understood. as is 


In Salt Lake City v. Smith, 


Limited by Intention of 


Parties Making Contract 

“The customary provisions in such 
contracts that the corporation or its en- 
gineer may make any necessary or de- 
sirable alterations in the work, and that 
the contractors shall receive the con- 
tract price or a price fixed by the en- 
gineer for the work or materials re- 
the alteration, is limited in 
the same way, by the intention of the 
parties when the contract was made, 
to such modifications of the work de- 
scribed in the contract as do not rad- 
ically change its nature or its cost. 
Material quantities of work required 
by such alteration, that are substantially 
variant in character and cost from that 
contemplated by the parties when they 
made their agreement, constitute new 


! and different work, not governed by the 


agreement, for which the contractors 
may’ recover its reasonable value.” 
(Citing Cook Co. v. Harms, 108 Ill. 151; 
Bridge Co. v. McGrath, 134 U. S. 260; 
City of Elgin v. Joslyn, 26 N. E. 1090; 
Sexton v. City of Chicago, 107 Ill. 323; 
Kirk v. Manufacturing Co., 118 Til. 567, 
8 N. E. 815; Railway Co. v. Vosburgh, 
45 Ill. 311; Railroad Co. v. Smith, 75 
496.) 

See also: McMaster v. State, 
Y. 542, 15 N. E. 417; Kieburtz v. 
of Seattle, 84 Wash. 196, 146 Pac. 400; 
Tribble v. Yakima Valley Transp. Co., 
100 Wash. 589, 171 Pac. 544; National 
Hudson River 
209, 84 N. E. 
Roach et al., 


108 N. 
City 


Power Co., 192 N. Y. 965; 


Board of Directors v. 


| Fed. 949, 953. 


The reluctance of the courts to ex- 


tend the meaning of such provisions so |! 


as to give the right to make such 
changes as are contended for here is nat- 
ural. If municipal corporations may 
enter into contracts calling for definite 


| construction and are then permitted to 


amount of con- 
see fit, all 


reduce or increase the 


ing of such contracts become futile; the 


} contract can only be let at an excessive 


figure, because no contractor can tell 


| how many men or how much equipment 
| or material 


to furnish, or whether 
will be called upon to do the most or the 
least profitable work involved, and the 


| door is completely open to manipulation 


and fraud. 

In this case, if the Drainage District 
was, merely employing the plaintiffs to 
lay tile at so much per foot, without 
regard to quantity—which is, in sub- 
stance, what it claims—language could 
easily have been employed to express 
that intention, and no one could have 
been misled or injured. But it did not 
do that. It specified a certain quantity 
of construction to be done, and, after 


| letting the contract, claimed the right, by 


virtue of its 
some five-eights of it. 


provisions, to eliminate 
Taking the con- 


| tract as a whole, the circumstances under 


which it was made, and the object to be 
accomplished, and reading its provisions 
in the light of the judicial interpreta- 
tion claimed for it by the defendants. 
District should not 
but 
Having 
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{ are but imperfectly 
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| do 
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Col. 


AT 


5 (Volume II). 


the District had the choice aides Gaee  canle eel alk ne es te Os le 
out or paying damages for 
its breach. 

The defendants claim that the mean- 
the language of the provisions 


The general rule is that the con- 
written instrument. be- 
6 R. C. L. 862; God- 
Wall. 123; 
354; Brown v. 


of a 
longs to the court. 
Foster, 17 
52 Fed. 


Scanlan 
v. Hodges, Shaf- 
fer Grain Co., 
In 


292 


9 Fed. 
General Motors Corporation v. 
Fed. 922, the court said: 


Construction of Written 

Statement Vested in Court 
“The court cannot devolve its duty of 

construing written instruments upon the 


(2d) 1. 
Abell, 


Warren, 


jury merely because its performance in- 
Special find- 
with the legal 
must be 


inconsistent con- 


struction of writings disre- 
In Scanlan v. Hodges, supra, Judge 
Caldwell of this Court said (p. 359): 


“Undoubtedly, the general rule is that 


| the question whether given written in- 


struments constitute a contract, as well 
as the interpretation of such written in- 
struments when it is determined that 
they do constitute a contract, belongs to 
the court, and not to the jury; and this 
rule is as applicable to commercial cor- 
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Ruling Determines 
Railroad Liabilities 
For Federal Taxes 


Number of Problems De- 
cided by Board of Tax Ap- 
seal in Case of Great 
Northern R. R. 


[Continued from Page 10.) 

The Northern Steamship Company re- 
ceived no down payments on account of 
the sale of the steamer Northland in 
1918. It admits that it received $200,- 


| 000 in 1919 and confesses that it is li- 


| able 
; amount received in 1919. 


respect of the 
In our opinion 
this is the only amount of income received 


to income tax in 


| by the petitioner from this transaction, 
| and we think, in the circumstances, it 


| to the y 


| 


| was properly allocated by the petitioner 


year 1919. 
Taxes Due fromh Director General.-—— 
The issue here raised is whether the pe- 


| titioner is liable to tax upon its net in- 


come at the rates of 12 per cent and 10 


| per cent for the years 1918 and 1919, re- 


| spectively, 


or at the rates of 10 per cent 


| and 8 per cent for those years, respec- 
| tively. 


| 1172. 
| held 


the deci- 
York, On- 
1B. Ta 
therewith, it is 
rates applicable 


This issue is controlled by 
sion of the Board in New 
tario & Western Railway Co., 

In accordance 
that the proper 


| are 10 per cent for 1918 and 8 per cent 


| that 
| Control 


| the books of the Director General, 


| ciation 


| Director 


for 1919. 

Depreciation on Ore Docks.—The pe- 
titioner submits that if the Board holds 
its accounts relating to Federal 
operations in 1918 and 1919 
should be restated to correspond with 
t then 
its income for the years 1918 and 1919, 
respectively, should! be reduced in the 
sum of $188,686.41, representing depre- 
actually sustained and charged 
Director ‘General, but which the 
General’s books show was not 
assumed or paid by him. 

That the depreciation claimed to have 


to the 


| been sustained by the petitioner upon its 


dock property at Allouez Bay, Wiscon- 


| sin, was actually sustained as claimed is 


} admitted 


by the respondent’s answer. 
In accordance therewith, the claim of 
the petitioner with respect to additional 
depreciation for the years 1918 and 1919 


| is allowed. 


Assessment Paid to Association of 
Railway Executives.—There was in ex- 


15 Fed. (2d) 514; Burrows | istence during the year 1919 angassocia- 
, | tion known as the “Associations of Rail- 


way Executives.” On October 16, 1919, 


| the presideht of that Association mailed 


the president of the petitioner a letter 
announcing plans for the assessment of 


| $1,600,000 for the support of the As- 


sociation. 
Included in the letter was a Comal 
report relating to the proposed expendi- 


| ture by the Association of $1,000,000 for 


| the purpose of a publicity campaign to 


bring pressure to bear upon Congress 


| through the medium of public opinion to 
| enact legislation favorable to the rail- 


roads in connection with the return of 
the roads to private control and in con- 


| nection with other legislation affecting 


| the roads. 


On November 1, 1919, the president of 
the Association mailed a letter to the pe- 


| titioner containing a statement that its 
| quota of the entire assessment of $1,600,- 
| 000 was $57,553.83, of which one-half, 


| or $28,776.91, 


respondence as to a formal written con- | 


tract. Brown v. McGran, 14 Pet, 479, 
494, 495; Turner v. Yates, 16 How. 16, 
23; Drakeley v. Gregg, 8 Wall, 242; God- 
dard v. Foster, 17 Wall. 123, 142. Ex- 


ceptional cases arise where the contract | 


rests partly in correspondence and partly 


in oral communications, in which it is 


held that the question whether or not 
there is a contract is a question for the 
jury; but this is not one of those cases. 


In the construction of a written con- | 


tract the court may consider the rela- 
tion of the parties to the contract and 
in other words, the 
court is not denied the same light and 
information the parties enjoyed when 
the contract was entered into.” 
There are ‘cases in which the 
pretation of the language of a contract 
is a question of fact for the jury. In 
Brown v. McGran, 14 Pet. 479, 493, Mr. 
Justice Storey 
There certainly are cases in 
from the different senses of the words 
used, or their obscure indeterminate ref- 


said: 


erence to unexplained circumstances, the | 


true interpretation of the language may 
be left to the consideration of the jury, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the real intention of the parties. This is 
especially applicable to cases of commer- 
cial corresponudence, where the real ob- 


| jects and intentions and agreements of 


the parties are aften to be arrived at 
only by allusions to circumstances which 
developed.” 

See also: Etting v. Bank, 11 Wheat, 
59; Rankin v. Fidelity Trust Co., 189 U. 
S. 242, 253; dissenting opinion in Aetna 
Indemnity Co. v. J. R. Crowe Coal & 
Mining Co., 154 Fed. 545. 

In this case the agreement is in writ- 
ing and is complete. The prior state- 
ments and negotiations of the parties 
merged in the agreement. 
United States, 96 U. S. 168, 173; Simp- 
son v. United States, 172 U. S. 372; Sells 
v. City of Chicago, 229 U. S. 616; Parks 
& Co. v. Howard Hotel Realty Co., 203 

247; Zack v. Gans, 128 N. Y. 
737; Rosenberg v. Kazemier, 138 

1070. There is no sub- 
as to material facts and 


Supp. 
N. Y. Supp. 
stantial dispute 


inter- | °". : 
| injected into the proceeding by the re- 


are | 
Brawley v. | 


circumstances surrounding the making of | 


The provisions used 
to them and having sub- 
same meaning, 


the contract. 
ones similar 
stantially the 


or | 


have re- | 


ceived judicial construction and are rec- | 


ognized as referring to changes which 
not materially alter the work con- 
tracted for. We think it is clear that 
there was no question of fact to be sub- 
mitted to the jury. 
The judgment is affirmed. 
August 13, 192” 


was due and payable im- 


mediately aia tha, the remaining one- 


| half woud be due aml peyable.in two 


installments during the year 1920. 
The respondent contends that ten-six- 
teenths of the amount paid in 1919 should 


| be disallowed as a deduction from gross 
| income on the ground that to this ex- 


tent the payment to the Association was 
not an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. 

The evidence before the Board does not 


| show how or for what purpose the money 
| collected by the Association of Railway 


Executives was expended nor to what ac- 
count or accounts the payment made by 
the petitioner in 1919 was charged on 
its books. 

The record is also silent as to whether 
the petitioner deducted this payment 
from its gross income in making its 
income-tax return for 1919. This issue 


spondent is, for lack of proof on his part, 
decided in favor of the petitioner. 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days? 


which, | 2°tice, under Rule 50. 


Reviewed by the Board. 
Sternhagen dissents in part. 
September 22, 1927. 
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Placing of Books 


Reorganization 
~ On Farm Lands 
Is Recommended 


Bureau of Reclamation Lists 
Adjustments Which May 
Add to Yearly 
Earnings. 


Changes in organization of the farm | 
would probably add to the prosperity of | 
farmers on irrigation projects, according 
to findings resulting from a recent ag- | 


ricultural economic conference at Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, stated 
on September 28. 

Among the 
grew out of the conference, it was said 


recommendations WwW! ch 


js the minimizing of the risk of one-crop | } 


farming, and the utilization of all waste 
and by-products of the farms, as well as 
all fixed resources, such as buildings, 
labor and equipment. 
The full text of the Bureau's state- 
ment follows: 
The Farm Management and Economies 


fommittee of a conference on agricul- | 


tural economics recently held at Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg., consider the present 


resources of the Klamath project from 


the standpoint of land utilization, avail- | 
able labor, available capital, and the se- | 


“Jection of crop and livestock enterprises, 
“in the hope that these resource 
be vtilized to best 
adopting and developing profitable sys- 
tems of farming in the district.” 
analyses of existing conditions and per- 
tinent suggestions are made by the com- 
mittee, from which the following 
quoted: 


the advantage 


are 


may | 
in | 


Many | 


From the analysis made the committee | 
believes there are many farmers on the 
project who could materially increase | 

“their &icomes by making minor adjust- 
ments in the organization of the farm. 


Some minor adjustment in the business 


may increase the return, or in some cases | 
it may be profitable to reorganize the | 


farm completely. 

The objective in the 
combina! of enterprises 
the greate 4 
farmer and his family, and for his invest- 
ment. This may be accomplished 
general by the adoption on individual 


selection 


mn is to obtain 


of a 
t income for the labor of the | 


in | 


farms of enterprise combinations which 


will accomplish the following results: 
1. Employ to full capacity, the year 


round, all available labor on the farm. | 


2, Minimize the risk of one-crop farm- 
ing. 


3. Utilize all waste and by-products of | 


the farm, as weil a 
such as buildings, labor, equipment. 


all fixed resources, | 


4. Make possible a large gross volume | 


of business. 

In lecting 
tions for a par 
enterprises should be supplemented by 
‘ises to utilize the 
labor. All enter- 
harmony with the 
the district. The 


combina- 


enterprise 


suffic'ent minor enter 
remaining supply of 
prises should be in 


collective interest of 


‘ | 
cular farm the major | 


following list of enterprise combinations | 
will be found applicable to the respective 


types of individual farms on the project: 

1. Major enterprises: Dairy and poul- 
try. Minor enterprises: Potatoes, alfalfa, 
grain. 

2. Major 
sheep 

2 Meior 
clover. Minor enterprises: 
dairy, or poultry. 

4. Ma: enterprises: 
alfalfa. 

5. Major 
alfalia, netatoes. 
Dairy, poul'ry, hogs. 

6. Major enterprises: 
caitle igated pasture, and alfalfa. 

*h farm the plan should include 
pr enough alfalfa to meet 
requirements and sufficient irrigated pas- 
ture to supply farm needs. On all farms 
livestock should be kept to supply fer- 
tility and to maintain a steady income 
the year around. A good home garden 
should be produced to supply, family 
needs. 


enterprises: Dairy 


enterprises: 


Farm, sheep, 


enterprises: Farm, sheep, 
Minor enterprises: 


1or of 


farm, | 
Minor enterprises; Alfalfa, hogs. | 
Potatoes, alfalfa, | 


Dairy, poultry, | 


Range sheep or | 


| 


ie 


The committee makes the following | 


pertinent remarks concerning credit: 
The present sources of credit to farm- 
ers are as follows: 
1. Charge accounts 
2. Local banks. 
. Federal farm loan association. 
. Joint-stock land bank. 
. Private loan companies. 
World War Veterans’ 
Commission. 
It is the belief of the committee that 


at stores. 


Aid 


State 


: Cot 
farmers in general could strengthen their 


credit in the following manner: 

1. File a credit statement based 
farm accounts kept by farmers. 

2. Talk plans over with banker. 


on 


3. Borrow only for production pur- 


poses. 

4. Pay eash and obtain ‘discount. 

5. Work out with existing agencies a 
plan properly to fund the farm business 
on a long-time loan basis. 

6. Live within income. 

it is the belief of the committce that 
im general bankers are in position to 
render great service -to the community 
and especially to farmers: 

1. By recognizing farming as the ul- 
timate base of prosperity. 

2. By keeping in close touch with farm 
conditions and the farmers’ problems. 

$. By making farmers’ notes, in so 
far as possible, correspond to time of 
growing crop. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


. . T 
Advertising News 
Bureau of Education reports on even- 
ing schools of Buffalo, and asserts that 
advertising has proven a beneficial fac- 
tor in their success. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


In Texas address Senator Sheppard 


declares private ownership is necessary | 


in development of aeronautics. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Opening of air mail service for par- | 
cel post at parcel post rates is under | 


consideration. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Holland to instruct civilians in avia- 
tion. 
Col. 4 


Page 6, 


. 
Agriculture 
Large crop of rye, of high quality, 
moving rapidly at advanced prices, in 
competition of exporters and domestic 
mills. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
World review of wheat production es- | 
of northern hemi- | 


timates that crop 

sphere will be 6 per cent larger than 
for 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Carl W. Larson, of the Department 


of Agriculture, describes the work of | 


the Bureau of Dairy Industry, of which 
he is chief. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Budget estimates for Department of 
Agriculture for fiscal year 1929 are 
taken up in executive conference. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Acting Chief of Bureau of Agricul- | 


> 


| Publications issued by the Govern- 
} ment. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Chemicals 


Department of Commerce represented 
} at Chemical Exposition in New York. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Child Welfare 


. 
University of California announces 


| establishment of institute of child wel- 


fare to be known as Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Coal 


Statistics of exports of coal and 
| petroleum for August and first eight 
| months of 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 5 | 


~Commerce-Trade 


British Board of Trade recommends 
oven wire, wire netting and mill bob- 
vin imports be marked with country of 
origin. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
State-wide market news 
being developed rapidly in 
vania, 


service 
Pennsyl- 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


. 
Corporations 
Gener:.1 Counsel Memerandum hold- 
ing partner’s distributive share of part- 
nership net income as not properly in- 
cluded in individual return. 


Cotton 


tural Economics says recent tour in- | 


dicated farming outlook is good. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Ninth 
reports 
creased 


cash income from crops 
22 per cent during August. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


Federal Trade Commi 
complaint of control of 
ket. 


ssion dismisses 
strawberry mar- 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Dairy problems discussed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialist. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Daily price analysis of 
table, meat, grain, 
markets. 


fruit, vege- 
butter and cheese 
Col. 2 
Good walnut crop expected in France. 

Page 24 Col. 3 


Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce says Latin 
American countries collectively afford 
big market for motor vehicles. 


Page 5, 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Trish Free State announces new basis 
of assesing duties on automobiles. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Banking-Finance 


Department of State defines its atti- 


tude toward foreign loans in answer to 
inquiries regarding proposal to make 
private loan to Prussia for harbor and 
agricultural developments. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Ninth Federal Reserve District Bank 
reports income from crops 
creased 22 per cent during August. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral member banks. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Federal Reserve Board reviews first 
annual report of Bank of Chile. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Transactions in the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


tatement of the United States 


casn 


Reserve 


Page ef 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Federal Reserve District Bank | 
in- | 


in- | 


In Northern Regions 


Production Estimated to Be Six 
Per Cent Greater Than 
for 1926. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


: wheat at $1.51 and Manitoba wheat at 





| gust experienced in Denmay! 


$1.65 per bushel. The Vice Consul re- 
ports that the threshed samples of wheat 
proved of excellent quality. 

The grain crops in Denmark were 
sreatly damaged by heavy rains and wind 
during August and are rated below a 
normal average according to Vice Con- 
sul E. A. Johnson at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, quoting official sources. Records 
show that August was the vainest Au- 
k during the 
past 100 years. 

The quality of the new grain crop in 
Russia is better than last year’s accord- 
ing to a statement in “Economie Life” 
of September 2, 1927, based on the pre- 
liminary information supplied by the 
State grain inspection service with re- 
spect to the quality of rye, winter wheat, 
spring wheat, both soft and hard barley, 
aats and oilseeds. The percentage of 
impurity content for all crops is re- 
ported as insignificant. 

In the Ukraine there reported a 
lowering of the admixture of foreign 
grains compared to last year in both 


f + 


is 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis, 
Page 5, Col. 2 
August exports of cotton 
smaller than last year. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page a7: 


Customs 


Customs Court lowers duty on metal 


roses. 


were 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Customs Court orders refund of ex- 
tra duty on velvets. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Customs Court upholds duty on dress 
| and millinery trimmings. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 
Customs Court upholds duty on palm | 


brooms. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
yolk. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
| Education 


University of California announces | 
establishment of institute of child wel- | 
fare to be known as Laura Spelman | 


Rockefeller Memorial. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Bureau of Education reports on even- 
ing schools of Buffalo, and asserts that 
} advertising has proven a beneficial fac- 
tor in their success, 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Bureay, of Education reports 50,000 
children’ were in summer camps _ in 


United States during 1926. 


Page 1, Col 
Foodstuff s 


Daily 


table, 


price analysis of fruit, 
meat, butter and cheese markets. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Foreign Affairs 
_ Department of State defines 


titude 


at- 

toward foreign loans in answer 

to inquiries regarding proposal to make 

private loan to Prussia for harbor and 
agricultural developments. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

League of Nations adopts Polish res- 

|; olution outlawing all wars of aggres- 

| sion. 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


winter wheat and soft spring wheat. The 
former apparently is of average quality. 
The latter crop in the Volga region also 
is reported 
grain. 


as containing less foreign 
Barley, however, appears to con- 
tain about the same quality of foreign 
grain as last year in both North Cau- | 
casus and Ukraine. 


The natural weight of all crops is said 


| to be average or somewhat higher than 


| 
| 
| 
| 


average this season. A somewhat higher 
natural weight is observed in Ukraine, | 
Crimea, and other region The 

natural weight of wheat in Crimea is 

especially high. It is also high for rye 

in North Caucasus and Ukraine. 

The protein content in wheat is re- 
ported considerably higher than last 
year. With regard to moisture in grain | 
the situation is considerably better than 
iast as a result of a survey made 
in a number of regions in the European 
part of Soviet Russia and Ural, it i: 
that no apprehension needs 
oncerning the moisture in grain. 
eneral, the grain in a number of 
portant regions is of or 
than average dryness. 

The rainfall in the Punjab, India, 
which was light during August continues 
moderate in September. More rain is | 
needed. 

Needed Rains in Southern Hemisphere. | 

The weather in Argentina for the week 
ending September 19, remained rather 
cool and nearly rainless. Only light 
showers were reported in the south. 

ro 


some 


yeai, 


held | 
feit 

In | 
im- 
more 


to be 


average 


is | 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


Customs Court upholds duty on egg | Large crop of rye, of high quality, | 


{ 
Cuban Government 
San Juan Hill, 


Fur Industry 


Fur bearing animals in Alaska to be 
studied in effort to check diminishing 


|} supply. 


Game and Fish 


| culture order 


| prohibiting 
oysters. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Presidential proclamation 

open season for waterfowl and doves in 
all parts of nation. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Senator Edge protests to President | Postal Service 


Coolidge against Department of Agri- | 
floating of | 


defines | 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


Status of oyster drill discussed in re- | 


| view of studies by Bureau of Fisheries. | 


| Page 1, Col. 1 
' Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Page 4, Col. 2 
Daily engagements of the President 

of the United States. 
Page 3 

o e 

Gov't Topical Survey 
| Carl W. Larson, of the Department 
| of Agriculture, describes the work of 


Public Health 


the Bureau of Dairy Industry, of which | 


he is chief. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 
Five 


| proved. 


applications for bridges ap- 


Page 9, 


| Insular Possessions 


| President of Philippine Senate sails 
for conference with President on ap- 


| 
Col. 1 


| 


pointment of successor to the late Gen- | 


| eral Wood. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Lower rates on iron and steel soucht 
over interstate routes to Indianapolis. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Judiciary 


Judges of Circuit Courts of Appeal 
to meet in annual conference with 
Chief Justice of the United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Labor 


Ship librarians denied rating as mari- 
time employes. 


Milling 


| moving rapidly at advanced prices, in 
| competition of exporters and domestic 


} 


} mills. 


sphere will be 6 per cent larger than 
for 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
| . Page 5, Col. 2 
National Defense 


Secretary of Navy gives formal 


recognition to article published by Ad- | 


miral Magruder and invites 
to submit whateve 
for full reorganization 
and Navy Department. 


the latter 
vr plans he may have 
of the 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued 
War Department 
Page 4, Col. 5 
to the personnel of the 
Department 


Orders is 
Navy 


ued 


Page 4, 


nverted into 


Col. 2 
Texas SC hool officers 
quarters. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Military lands in Alabama and Flor- 
ida are sold for £70,000. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
| Cuban Government to memorialize 
San Juan Hill. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Heavy Yields Noted | 
On Irrigated Lands 


| Wheat Crop Found to Reach 


60 Bushels Per Acre 
This Year. 


Crops’ on Federal irrigation projects in 


the west are generally above the average 
and prices for th 
factory, George C. Kreutzer, Director of 
Reclamation the 


Economics of 


Further moderate rains were reported 
showers in 
of the 
still 


Western Australia and 
the extreme sou 
country, but 
rain. The who estimated 
the probable Australia wheat crop 
100,000,000 to 110,000,000 bushels 
from Sydney that the rains 
curred early i: August were 
io the wheat crop, possibly to 


over 
heast sections 
other sections 
correspondent 


ar 


beneficial 
the ex- 


; tent of increasing the estimate slightly. 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
World review of wheat production es- | 
timates that crop of northern heni- | 


| road ordered to cancel proposed sched- 


Navy | 


| of 
to the personnel of the 


| 
| 
| 


|Packers | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


main crops are satis- | 


Bureau | 


need 


writes | 
; | 
which oc- 


He stated that rains in the latter part | 


of August might increase the estimate 
stilfurther but on the other hand lack 
of rain at that time would reduce the es- 
timate. During this period moderate 
rains have been reported over the wheat 
area with the exception of New South 
Wales according to reports to the United 
States Weather Bureau, 4 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


to memorialize | Oil 
' 


Page 2, Col. 7 } 


Statistics of exports of coal and | 
petroleum for August ‘and first eight 
months of 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Postmasters reminded that $50 is | 
maximum amount for which money or- 
der may be drawn for payment in 
Bulgaria. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Opening of air mail service for par- | 
cel post at parcel post rates is under 
consideration. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Fraud order issued against alleged 
Montreal lottery. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce issues pre- 
liminary announcement of results of 
census of Federal and State hospitals 
for mental diseases, indicating slight in- 
crease in first admissions in ratio to 
population. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


New Mexico lands to be opened for 
entry September 27. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Prohibition 
Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion for obsolescence of distilling plants 
because of passage of Willis-Campbell 
Act, but finds that pasage of Eight- 
eenth Amendment did not render the | 
plants useless,since they were there- 
after operated. (Frederick C. Henzie- 
hausen et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Progress reported in prohibition en- | 
forcement in Mid-West with major 
problems presented by outlaw breweries | 
and moonshiners. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Comptroller General disallows ex- 
pense claims for entrapment officers of | 
Prohibition service. 


Railroads 


District Court construes patent on 
automatic train stop device narrowly | 
in view of prior art, and finds no in- | 
fringement. (General Railway Signal 
Co. v. Great Northern Railway Co.) 

Page 1, Col. 6 

President of line testifies at hearing 
on application of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway to extend road. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad seeks author- 
ity to issue refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 6, Col. 1 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 

penses of New York, Chicago & St. 

Louis, Lackawanna, Central of New | 

Jersey, and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Lower rates on iron and steel sought | 

over interstate routes to Indianapolis. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 


ules on lumber en transit at Chicago. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of decision 

Board of Tax Appeals in Great 
Northern Railway tax appeal case. 

Page 1) 

Final value placed on Texas South 

eastern Railroad. 





» Page 6, Col. 7 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to 
abandon branch line. | 
Page 6, Col. 4 ! 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds that 
courts must enforce contract according 
to written language vigontracting par- 


of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, said orally in a recent statement 
made after his return from a six-week 
trip in the interest of the economic and 
industrial development of western Fed- 
eral irrigation projects. He visited 13 
of these projects. 

“On the Rio Grande project in Texas 
and New Mexico and the Yuma project 
in AriZona and California the chief crop 
is cotton,” Mr. Kreutzer stated. “The 
condition of the crops a few weeks ago 
indicated high yields. Improvements in 
cultural methods have taken place dur- 
ing the last two years. Many fields in- 
spected will yield in excess of one bale 
of lint cotton per acre. On the Yuma 
Mesa, for a large crop of 
grapefruit are excellent. Prices expected 
because of the fine quality will be about 
five cents per pound. 


prospects 


Figs Being Harvested. 

“At Orland, 1,000 acres of Kadota figs 
were betng harvested and processed by 
the cannery owned and operated by the 
growers. Young trees, old, 
are bearing fine crops. 

“The almond crop is particularly satis- 
factory on the project this year. Plans 
are now completed to offer 64 farms un- 
der option to the Government to settlers 
at prices fixed by imdependent appraisal. 
The prices vary from $125 to $165 an 
acre. Much of the land is adapted to 
orange growing. The Stony Gorge dam 
now under construction affords an ample 
supply of water for irrigation for this 


two years 


aes oo : — | 
| 
| 


ties. (Drainage 
braska, et al.) 


District, No. 1, Ne- 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Comptroller General rules there is 
no statute specifically granting leaves 
of absence to employes of the Recla- 
mation Service. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Bureau of Reclamation recommends 
changes in organization of farmers on 
irrigation projects. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
United States ranks second in acre- 
age under irrigation. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Dierctor of Reclamation says crops 
on irrigation projects are above aver- 
age and prices satisfactory, 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Science , 


Bureau of Standards reports develop- 
ment of a device to measure gas in 
minute volume. 


Page 1, Col. 3S 
e . 
Shipping 
Steamboat Inspection Service reduces 
minimum placed on number of men in 
crews for barges. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Ship librarians denied rating as mari- 
time employes. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Su preme Court 


Judges of Circuit Courts of Appeal 
to meet in annual conference with 
Chief Justice of the United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission extends time for 
filing briefs in flourspar investigation. 
Page 3, Col. 7 

Taxation 


Secretary of Treasury states that ap- 
Parent decrease of between $18,000,000 
and $19,000,000 in tax collections for 
July, August and September will have 
no effect on possibility of future tax 
reduction. : 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Federal Trade Commission to re- 
sume investigation of alleged misbrand- 
ing of certain silk and wool materials. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

British Board of Trade reommends 
woven wire, wire netting and mill bob- 
bin imports be marked with country of 
origin. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis, 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Trade Marks 


Brazilian government reports estab- 
lishment of International Trade Mark 
Bureau at Rio de Janiero. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission to re- 
sume investigation of alleged misbrand- 
ing of certain silk and wool materials. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint of control of strawberry 
market. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau 
98 in death and 
tion in August. 


paid $15,318,549.- 
disability compensa- 

Page 12, Col. 7 
W ater Power 


Conflicting power applications for 
Cumberland River projects to be heard 
by Federal Power Commission. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
W ool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


Il) A third 


Page 5, Col. 2 


land which, up to the present, has not 
been irrigated. 

“Over 8,000 acres of public land on the 
Tule Lake division of the Klamath proj- 
ect has been settled by qualified settlers 
since January, 1927, More than 70 of 
the settlers are already on the ground 
building houses and preparing their land 
for irrigation. One crop of barley 
yielded 110 bushels per acre and crops 
of from 60 to 70 bushels of wheat were 
common. 

Surplus Funds on Hand. 

“The water users of the Minidoka 
project have met their current obliga- 
tions to the Government and have $20,000 
left to begin operation¢ next year. This 


; is accounted for by the general high yield 


of crops on the project this year. Prices 
One farmer near Paul, 
283 bushels of wheat 
from three acres, or an average of 94 
bushels per acre. 


were fairly good. 


Idaho, harvested 


been harvested of over 60 bushels per 
acre. Fruit yields and prices are good. 
Delicious apples were being contracted 
up to $70 a ton andJonathan and wine- 
saps from $59 to $60 per ton. Italian 
prunes were also being sold at  profit- 
able prices. 

“The Belle Fourche project has _ in- 
creased its area of sugar beets 300 per 
cent over the acreage planted last year. 


Many large fields have | 


AboardShip Not 
Maritime Labor 


Status Also Denied to Wel- 
fare Solicitors and to Dele- 
gates of Union Or. 
ganization. 


Employes of organizations ‘who go on 
and take off 
library books, to solicit memberships in 


board vessels to put on 


a welfare plan, or to act as delegates of 
an association or union, are mot consi 
ered in “maritime employment” for A 
purposes Of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, the 
Employes’ Compensation Commission 
has just ruled, 
Such employes, the Commission points 

out, are Not on board ship im connection 

with “the supplying, equipping, main- 
tenance, Operation, outfitting or repair- 
| ing of the 

Wartime Status Denied. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 
Opinion No. 14: Employes of organi- 
| zations goimg on board vessels to solicit 


ship.” 





members Of the crew to joim a welfare 
| plan, to put on and take OfF books in a 
library, or of an associa- 
‘tion or union to talk with 


as delegates 
members of 
the crew are not “employes employed in 
maritime e@mployment” as that term is 
used in the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
; Workers’ Compensation Act. 
There have been submitted to the 

Commission questions relating to cer- 
| tain classes of employes who go aboard 
| ship, the questions seeking the opinion 

of the Commission as to whether such 
‘employes are in maritime employment 
the meaning of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers” 
tion Act. 

The first class concerns an employe 
| employed by the Lake Carviers’ Asso- 
ciation to go, aboard vessels to solicit 
members Of the crew to participate in 
| the welfare plan of the association, it 
being undexwstood that the association is 
not in maritime employment although its 
members are, 

Asecond class involves am employe who 
is an agent of the American Library 
Association and goes on American ships 
to put on books and take them off, op- 
erating under permits granted the as- 
sociation by the steamship companies. 
class is that of a delegate 
of the Marine Engineers’ Association or 
other union delegate- going aboard a ves- 
sel for the purpose of talking with mem- 
bers of the crew, but not with reference 
to the maintenance or operation of the 
vessel. 

Service Not Contractural, 

In its opinion No. 8 the Commission 
expressed the view that employes of 
business Concerns going abeard vessels 
j for the purpose of performing duties 
personal to the master, crew, or pas- 
Sengers are not in maritime employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act. 
It seems clear that the employers of 
the three classes of persoms now con- 
sidered are not in maritime service nor 
do they . have any contractual relation- 
ship with the masters or owners of the 
vessels boarded, 

Their employes are permitted on board 
the vessels for the purposes stated and 
the vessels owe no obligation to pro- 
vide or look out for their safety, Burner 
v. Higman & S. Co, 127 Lowa, 580, 103 
N. W., 802, but only the 


| within 


Compensa- 


active negligence, Menteer y, Scalzo 
Fruit Co., 240 Mo, 177, 144 S. W,, 833. 
The employes are not on board ship 
in connection with the supplying, equip- 
ping, maintenance, operation, outfiiting, 
or repairing of the ship. The Commis- 
sion therefore will take no action against 
their employers if such employers do 
not insure the payment of compensa- 
{tion under the Longshoremen’s Act, 





Total of $15,318.549,49 


Paid Veterans in Month 


A total of $15,318,549.98 -~was paid out 
by the Veterans’ Bureau for death and 
disability compensation im August, the 
Bureau amnounced Septermber 26, The 
full text Of the statement follows: 

There is given blow a_ statement of 
expenditures from Military and Naval 
Compensation and Insurance for the 
month of August, 1927: 

Death Compensation, $2,5'7 1,513.05; dis- 
ability Compensation, $12,747,036,93$ 
total, $15,318,549,98, 

United States Government life insur- 

ance, $7,593,207.36; military and naval 
insurance, $10,287,259.25. 
—————— rr ™ 
Nine thousand acres will be harvested 
with an estimated yield of 100,000 tons. 
This will make 25,000,000 pounds of 
sugar. These beets will be manufac- 
tured into sugar by the mew plant of 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, which 
is just being completed at Belle Fourche, 
The project is ina sound financial con- 
dition, having made all current payments 
to the Government and having in hand 
about one-third of the amount required 
for next year’s payments. 

“Cooperative settlement 
progressed. satisfactorily. | Fourteen un- 
occupied farms have been sold to new 
settlers for $54,000 and, in all, 133 new 
families Ihave come to thé Project since 
this time last year,” : 


plans 





¢ obligation to A 
avoid wanton or international injury or 


have” 
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